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George  E.  Wolfe 

rT"'HIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  George  E.  Wolfe, 
Chairman  of  the  Cambria  County  Branch  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
and  personal  friend  of  every  blind  person  of 
his  acquaintance.  (See  pages  6  and  15). 
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A  Quarterly  Bulletin  for  the 
Prevention  and  Conquest  of  Blindness 


Qod  said ,  “Let  There  Be  Light” 

VOLUME  IX  MARCH,  1939  No.  1 


WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

THE  general  financial  situation  as  it  applies  to  the  income  of  private 
philanthropic  organizations  is  daily  becoming  more  and  more  serious. 
Poor  business  conditions  are  undoubtedly  responsible  in  part  for  this 
slump  in  income ;  but  the  false  assumption  on  the  part  of  many  donors 
that  public  philanthropy  has  assumed  the  functions  of  private  philan¬ 
thropy  is  largely  accountable  for  the  marked  reduction  in  private  giving. 
Much  educational  interpretation  of  an  enlightened  sort  will  be  necessary 
to  correct  this  error,  to  halt  the  recession,  and  to  restore  private 
philanthropy  to  its  normal  participation  in  the  field  of  human  values. 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  in  its  state-wide 
capacity  as  well  as  in  the  work  of  its  several  Branches,  is  being  seriously 
hampered  by  the  lack  of  funds  with  which  to  operate.  The  Association 
itself  was  compelled,  December  31,  1938,  to  suspend  the  services,  until 
further  notice,  both  of  its  Field  Secretary  and  of  its  Director  of  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness.  Accordingly,  unless  private  philanthropy  or  the 
state  government  comes  promptly  to  the  aid  of  the  Association,  more 
and  more  needless  blindness  with  its  resulting  distress  is  inevitable 
among  the  citizens  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  SEER  is,  therefore,  not  only  supporting  the  Association’s 
request  for  a  more  liberal  appropriation  for  the  maintenance  of  its 
work;  but  it  calls  the  attention  of  all  its  readers,  especially  that  of  our 
state  Legislators  to  the  special  legislation  appearing  in  this  issue.  (See 
pages  7-14  inclusive).  If  the  proposed  bills  are  enacted  into  law, 
Pennsylvania  will  be  placed  in  the  forefront  of  states  bent  upon  the 
reduction  of  needless  blindness. 
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We  also  bespeak  the  careful  reading  of  the  following  excerpt  from 
the  Report  of  the  Association’s  Legislative  Committee  in  connection 
with  the  request  for  a  modest  increase  in  the  state  appropriation : 

“Inasmuch  as  an  income  approximating  $376,000  a  year  is 
necessary  to  sustain  the  present  program  of  the  Association,  in¬ 
clusive  of  its  Branches,  and  an  income  approximating  $356,000 
only  is  in  sight,  an  additional  sum  of  $20,000  per  annum  is  essential 
to  maintain  the  present  status. 

“The  extension  of  the  Association  into  areas  of  the  state  not 
yet  covered  by  any  one  of  its  present  fourteen  Branches,  together 
with  the  increased  service  of  present  Branches  is  expected,  on  the 
basis  of  previous  experience,  to  add  at  least  50  employment  cases  and 
900  cases  receiving  prevention,  therapeutic,  or  other  social  services ; 
and  to  incur  additional  general  expense  on  the  part  of  both  the 
Branches  and  the  corporate  office.  It  is  estimated  on  the  basis  of 
$.66  per  capita  per  diem  for  the  50  additional  anticipated  employees 
and  on  that  of  $.0314  per  capita  per  diem  for  the  entire  950  additional 
persons  served  that  $17,500  per  annum  additional  money  will  be 
necessary. 

“Twenty  thousand  dollars  plus  $17,500  equals  $37,500  per 
annum,  which  doubled  for  the  biennium  equals  the  $75,000  named 
in  the  proposed  request  for  state  funds. 

“Briefly,  the  foregoing  assumes  the  continuance  of  our  present 
prevention  of  blindness  set-up,  of  our  field  work  to  the  extent  of 
four  new  Branches  covering  from  twelve  to  fifteen  additional  coun¬ 
ties,  of  our  homework  instructor,  of  THE  SEER,  together  with 
other  educational  and  solicitation  activities,  and  an  average  allot¬ 
ment  of  $800  per  annum  to  each  Branch  of  the  Association.” 

'  I  ’HE  SEER  sees  in  the  death  of  Mr.  George  E.  Wolfe,  Chairman  ot 
the  Cambria  County  Branch,  the  loss  of  an  outstanding  personality 
in  the  local  work  for  the  blind  and  of  a  distinguished  citizen  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  Cambria  County  Branch  will  find  it  difficult  to  secure  a 
Chairman  with  as  great  a  personal  interest  in  each  individual  blind 
person  as  that  possessed  by  Mr.  Wolfe. 
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LEGISLATION 

'  I  'HERE  will  be  several  measures  concerned,  either  directly  or  indi- 
-*•  rectly,  with  the  prevention  of  blindness  which  will  be  brought  before 
the  present  session  of  the  Legislature  in  Harrisburg.  The  bills  in  which 
we  are  most  interested,  and  for  which  we  ask  your  consideration  and 
support,  are  the  Baby  Bill,  the  Fireworks  Bills,  the  Premarital  and 
Prenatal  Bills. 

The  Baby  Bill,  which  was  written  and  sponsored  by  the  Philadelphia 
Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  has  not  yet  been  introduced,  but  is 
expected  to  be  presented  sometime  within  the  next  few  weeks.  This 
bill,  intended  to  prevent  blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (Babies’ 
sore  eyes)  is  practically  the  same  bill  which  was  introduced  at  the  last 
Session,  but  has  a  few  changes  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  take  care  of 
the  objections  which  prevented  the  bill  from  being  enacted  into  law 
two  years  ago.  (See  page  8). 

An  Anti-Fireworks  Bill  also  written  by  the  Philadelphia  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  has  not  yet  been  introduced. 
The  bill  is  a  prohibitory  bill,  and  should  be  distinguished  from  House 
Bill  No.  18  which  is  regulatory,  and  from  Senate  Bill  No.  22  which  is 
prohibitory,  but  which  excepts  toys  using  paper  caps  for  explosive 
purposes.  In  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  injuries  both  to  the  eyes 
and  to  other  parts  of  the  body  from  fireworks,  experience  has  shown 
that  a  state-wide  law  must  be  prohibitory  in  order  to  be  successful,  for 
a  regulatory  act  has  too  many  loopholes  through  which  enforcement  can 
be  evaded.  (See  page  10). 

In  a  recent  article  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association,  a  survey  of  Fourth  of  July  celebration  accidents,  in  1938, 
shows  Pennsylvania  to  have  the  highest  total  number  of  reported  in¬ 
juries,  and  the  highest  number  of  deaths.  Ten  persons  lost  vision  in 
one  or  both  eyes,  and  thirty-six  suffered  eye  injuries  throughout  the 
state. 

The  Premarital  and  Prenatal  Health  Bills,  introduced  by  Senator 
Wolfenden,  as  Senate  Bills  Nos.  12  and  13,  respectively,  were  written 
and  sponsored  by  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania, 
with  the  aid  and  full  cooperation  of  the  medical  profession  and  the  social 
hygiene  groups.  These  bills  are  directed  at  the  control  of  syphilis, 
which  is  responsible  for  approximately  fifteen  per  cent  of  all  blindness. 
(See  pages  12  and  13). 
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A  PROPOSED  BILL  TO  AMEND  ACT  NO.  295 

(Approved  the  5th  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1913 — John  J.  Tener) 

For  the  prevention  of  blindness,  by  requiring  the  reporting  of  cases  of1 
ophthalmia  neonatorum  (inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  infants)  by  physi¬ 
cians,  midwives,  and  others,  and  requiring  the  reporting  of  results  of 
treatment  of  each  case  of  said  disease,  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  violation 
thereof. 

To  amend  sections  two,  three,  four,  and  six  of  the  Act  approved  the 
fifth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  thirteen  (Pamphlet  Laws 
four  hundred  forty-three)  entitled,  “An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  by  requiring  the  reporting  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
(inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  infants)  by  physicians,  midwives,  and 
others  and  requiring  the  reporting  of  results  of  treatment  of  each  case 
of  said  disease  and  fixing  a  penalty  for  violation  thereof”  by  imposing 
duties  on  public  health  nurses,  social  workers,  county  medical  directors, 
and  physicians,  and  increasing  penalties  for  violation  of  said  Act. 

SECTION  1.  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa¬ 
tives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  in  General  Assembly  met 
and  it  is  hereby  enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same  that  sections  two, 
three,  four,  and  six  of  the  Act  approved  the  fifth  day  of  June,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  thirteen  (Pamphlet  Laws  four  hundred  forty- 
three)  entitled,  “An  Act  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  by  requiring 
the  reporting  of  cases  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (inflammation  of  the 
eyes  of  infants)  by  physicians,  midwives,  and  others,  and  requiring  the 
reporting  of  results  of  treatment  of  each  case  of  said  disease  and  fixing 
a  penalty  for  violation  thereof”  are  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

SECTION  2.  That  any  midwife  or  nurse,  public  health  nurse,  social 
worker,  or  other  person  being  responsible  for  the  health  and  welfare  of 
an  infant  whose  eyes  have  become  inflamed  or  swollen  or  reddened 
at  any  time  within  two  weeks  after  birth  shall  report  the  same  to  the 
county  medical  director  within  six  hours  after  the  discovery  thereof, 
giving  the  name  of  the  infant,  the  names  of  the  parents  or  guardians, 
and  the  street  and  number  of  their  residence,  or  otherwise  sufficiently 
designate  the  same  together  with  the  fact  that  such  inflammation  or 
swelling  or  redness  exists,  and  such  report  shall  be  confirmed  in  writing 
and  a  copy  thereof  sent  to  the  family  physician,  or  if  the  family  does 
not  employ  a  physician,  to  some  regularly  qualified  practicing  physician 
of  the  district. 
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SECTION  3.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  said  county  medical 
director  immediately  upon  receipt  of  such  a  report  from  a  midwife  or  a 
nurse  or  person  other  than  a  practicing  physician  to  notify  the  parents 
or  guardian  or  other  person  having  charge  of  the  infant  of  the  danger 
to  the  eyes  or  eye  of  said  infant  by  reason  of  any  neglect  of  proper 
treatment  of  the  same. 

The  county  medical  director  shall  investigate  the  condition  per¬ 
sonally  and  shall  make  arrangements  for  adequate  medical  and  skilled 
nursing  care.  He  shall  within  four  days  forward  on  a  special  blank,  in 
duplicate,  to  the  State  Department  of  Health  such  information  as  may 
be  required. 

SECTION  4.  Every  physician  in  this  Commonwealth  who  shall 
treat  any  infant’s  eyes  for  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (inflammation  of 
the  eyes  of  an  infant)  shall  within  forty-eight  hours  after  said  physician 
ceases  treatment  of  or  attendance  upon  such  a  case  of  ophthalmia 
neonatorum  make  a  report  in  duplicate  to  the  Department  of  Health  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  that  said  physician  has  treated  a 
certain  case  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum  giving  full  information  as  re¬ 
quired  in  section  one  of  this  Act,  stating  that  he  has  ceased  treatment 
of  or  attendance  upon  said  case  and  what  was  condition  of  infant’s 
eyes  when  physician  ceased  treatment  of  or  attendance  upon  said  case 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum. 

Any  physician  who  shall  treat  or  examine  or  have  knowledge  of  an 
infant  suffering  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  (inflammation  of  the 
eyes  of  infants)  shall  report  forthwith  in  writing  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health. 

SECTION  6.  Any  physician,  midwife,  nurse,  or  other  person  who 
shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  mis¬ 
demeanor  and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine 
of  not  less  than  one  hundred  ($100),  or  more  than  five  hundred  ($500) 
dollars  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  the  county,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution, 
or  to  be  imprisoned  in  the  county  jail  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  thirty 
(30)  or  more  than  ninety  (90)  days,  or  both,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court. 
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PROPOSED  FIREWORKS  BILL 

To  prohibit  the  sale,  offering,  or  exposing  for  sale  of  fireworks,  defining 
fireworks,  and  authorizing  cities,  boroughs,  towns,  and  townships  to 
regulate  the  manner  of  using  fireworks  therein,  and  providing  penalties. 

SECTION  1.  The  term  “fireworks”  shall  mean  and  include  any 
combustible  or  explosive  composition  or  any  substance  or  combination 
of  substances  or  article  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  visible 
or  an  audible  effect  by  combustion,  explosion,  deflagration,  or  detonation, 
and  shall  include  blank  cartridges,  toy  pistols,  toy  cannons,  toy  canes,  or 
toy  guns  in  which  explosives  are  used,  the  type  of  balloons  which  require 
fire  underneath  to  propel  the  same,  firecrackers,  torpedoes,  skyrockets, 
Roman  candles,  Daygo  bombs,  sparklers,  or  other  fireworks  of  like  con¬ 
struction,  and  any  fireworks  containing  any  explosive  or  flammable 
compound,  or  any  tablets  or  other  device  containing  any  explosive 
substance. 

The  term  “municipalities”  shall  include  cities,  boroughs,  incor¬ 
porated  towns,  and  townships. 

SECTION  2.  Except  as  hereinafter  provided,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  any  person,  firm,  co-partnership,  or  corporation  to  offer  for  sale, 
expose  for  sale,  sell  at  retail,  or  use  or  explode  any  fireworks.  Provided 
that  the  governing  body  of  any  city,  borough,  town,  or  township  shall 
have  power  to  adopt  reasonable  rules  and  regulations  for  the  granting 
of  permits  for  supervised  public  displays  of  fireworks  to  be  held  therein 
by  municipalities,  fair  associations,  amusement  parks,  and  other  organ¬ 
izations  or  groups  of  individuals.  Every  such  display  shall  be  handled 
by  a  competent  operator  to  be  approved  by  the  governing  body  of  the 
municipality  in  which  the  display  is  to  be  held  and  shall  be  of  such  a 
character  and  so  located,  discharged,  or  fired  as  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Chief  of  the  Fire  Department,  or  such  other  officer  as  may  be  designated 
by  the  governing  body  of  the  municipality,  after  proper  inspection, 
shall  not  be  hazardous  to  property  or  endanger  any  person  or  persons. 
Application  for  permits  shall  be  made  in  writing  at  least  fifteen  (15) 
days  in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  display.  After  such  privilege  shall 
have  been  granted  sales,  possession,  use,  and  distribution  of  fireworks 
foi  such  display  shall  be  lawful  for  that  purpose  only.  No  permit 
granted  hereunder  shall  be  transferable. 
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SECTION  3.  The  governing  body  of  the  municipality  shall  require 
a  bond  deemed  adequate  by  the  municipality  from  the  licensee  in  a  sum 
not  less  than  five  hundred  dollars  ($500)  conditioned  for  the  payment 
of  all  damages  which  may  be  caused  either  to  a  person  or  persons  or  to 
property  by  reason  of  the  licensed  display  and  arising  from  any  acts 
of  the  licensee,  his  agents,  employees,  or  sub-contractors. 

SECTION  4.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit 
any  resident,  wholesaler,  dealer,  or  jobber  to  sell  at  wholesale  such  fire¬ 
works  as  are  not  herein  prohibited,  or  the  sale  of  any  kind  of  fireworks, 
provided  the  same  are  to  be  shipped  directly  out  of  state,  or  the  use  of 
fireworks  by  railroads  or  other  transportation  agencies  for  signal  pur¬ 
poses  or  illumination,  or  when  used  in  quarrying  or  for  blasting  or  other 
industrial  use,  or  the  sale  or  use  of  blank  cartridges  for  a  show  or  theatre, 
or  for  signal  or  ceremonial  purposes  in  athletics  or  sports,  or  for  use 
by  military  organizations,  or  organizations  composed  of  Veterans  of 
the  United  States  Army  or  Navy. 

SECTION  5.  The  Pennsylvania  Motor  Police,  or  any  sheriff,  police 
officer,  or  constable  shall  seize,  take,  remove,  or  cause  to  be  removed  at 
the  expense  of  the  owner,  all  stocks  of  fireworks  or  combustibles  offered 
or  exposed  for  sale,  stored,  or  held  in  violation  of  this  Act. 

SECTION  6.  Any  person,  firm,  co-partnership,  or  corporation 
violating  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor 
and  upon  conviction  thereof  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
one  hundred  dollars  ($100)  or  by  imprisonment  in  the  county  jail  not 
exceeding  ninety  (90)  days,  or  by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment. 

SECTION  7.  All  acts  and  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  herewith  are 
hereby  repealed. 

SECTION  8.  This  Act  shall  become  effective  immediately  upon  its 
final  enactment. 
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SENATE  BILL  NO.  12 

AN  ACT  for  the  prevention  of  congenital  syphilis  providing  for  and 
regulating  the  taking  of  blood  tests  of  women  pregnant  with  child  and 
requiring  notation  thereof  on  the  birth  and  stillbirth  certificates  of  their 
children  imposing  duties  upon  the  Department  of  Health  and  upon  phy¬ 
sicians  and  other  persons  attending  women  pregnant  with  child  and 
imposing  penalties. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  here¬ 
by  enacts  as  follows : 

SECTION  1.  Every  physician  who  attends  any  woman  pregnant 
with  child  for  conditions  relating  to  pregnancy  during  the  period  of 
gestation  or  at  delivery  shall  take  or  cause  to  be  taken  a  sample  of  blood 
of  such  women  at  the  time  of  first  examination  and  shall  submit  such 
sample  to  an  approved  laboratory,  as  hereinafter  defined,  for  a  standard 
serological  test  for  syphilis.  All  other  persons  permitted  by  law  to  at¬ 
tend  women  pregnant  with  child,  but  not  permitted  by  law  to  take  blood 
samples,  shall  cause  a  sample  of  the  blood  of  every  such  pregnant  woman 
attended  by  them  to  be  taken  by  a  duly  licensed  physician  of  the  Com¬ 
monwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  submit  it  to  an  approved  laboratory 
for  a  standard  serological  test  for  syphilis. 

SECTION  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  a  standard  serological 
test  for  syphilis  shall  be  a  test  approved  by  the  State  Department  of 
Health  and  shall  be  made  at  a  laboratory  approved  to  make  such  tests 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health.  Such  laboratory  tests  as  are  re¬ 
quired  by  this  Act  shall  on  request  of  the  physician  submitting  the  sample 
be  made  without  charge  by  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

SECTION  3.  In  reporting  every  birth  and  stillbirth,  physicians  and 
others  required  to  make  such  reports  shall  state  on  the  certificate  whether 
a  blood  test  for  syphilis  has  been  made  upon  a  specimen  of  blood  taken 
from  the  woman  who  bore  the  child  for  which  a  birth  or  stillbirth  certi¬ 
ficate  is  filed  and  the  approximate  date  when  the  specimen  was  taken. 

SECTION  4.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof  in  a  summary  proceeding 
before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman  of  the  county  wherein  such 
offense  was  committed,  be  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty 
dollars  ($20.00)  nor  more  than  one  hundred  dollars  ($100.00),  to  be  paid 
to  the  use  of  the  said  county,  and  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  upon  fail¬ 
ure  to  pay  such  fine  and  costs  shall  be  imprisoned  not  less  than  ten  (10) 
days  nor  more  than  thirty  (30)  days. 
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SENATE  BILL  NO.  13 

AN  ACT  Regulating  the  issuance  of  marriage  licenses,  prohibiting 
the  issuance  thereof  to  persons  infected  with  syphilis  in  certain  stages, 
requiring  each  applicant  to  produce  certain  evidence  of  their  freedom 
from  such  disease,  imposing  duties  upon  the  Department  of  Health  and 
the  clerk  of  the  orphans’  court  of  the  various  counties,  and  imposing 
penalties. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
hereby  enacts  as  follows : 

\ 

SECTION  1.  No  license  to  marry  shall  be  issued  until  there  shall 
be  in  the  possession  of  the  clerk  of  the  orphans’  court  a  statement  or 
statements  signed  by  a  duly  licensed  physician  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  that  each  applicant,  within  thirty  days  of  the  issuance 
of  the  marriage  license,  has  submitted  to  an  examination  to  determine 
the  existence  or  non-existence  of  syphilis,  which  examination  has  in¬ 
cluded  a  standard  serological  test  for  syphilis,  and  that  in  the  opinion  of 
the  examining  physician  the  applicant  is  not  infected  with  syphilis  or, 
if  so  infected,  is  not  in  a  stage  of  that  disease  which  may  become  com¬ 
municable.  The  physician’s  statement  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  state¬ 
ment  from  the  person  in  charge  of  the  laboratory  making  the  test,  or 
from  some  other  person  authorized  to  make  such  statement,  setting 
forth  the  name  of  the  test,  the  date  it  was  made,  the  name  and  address  of 
the  physician  to  whom  a  report  was  sent,  and  the  exact  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  person  whose  blood  was  tested,  but  not  setting  forth  the 
result  of  the  test. 

SECTION  2.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act,  a  standard  serological  test 
for  syphilis  shall  be  a  test  approved  by  the  State  Department  of  Health 
and  shall  be  made  at  a  laboratory  approved  to  make  such  tests  by  the 
State  Department  of  Health.  Such  laboratory  tests  as  are  required  to  be 
made  by  this  Act  shall  on  request  of  the  physician  submitting  the  sample 
be  made  without  charge  by  the  State  Department  of  Health. 

SECTION  3.  The  statements  of  the  physician  who  examined  the 
applicant  and  the  laboratory  which  made  the  serological  test  shall  be 
uniform  throughout  the  State  and  shall  be  upon  forms  provided  therefor 
by  the  State  Department  of  Health.  These  forms  shall  be  filed  by  the 
clerk  of  the  orphans’  court  separately  from  the  applications  for  marriage 
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licenses  and  shall  be  regarded  as  absolutely  confidential  by  any  and 
every  person  whose  duty  it  may  be  to  obtain,  make,  transmit,  or  receive 
such  information  or  report. 

SECTION  4.  Any  applicant  for  a  marriage  license,  physician,  or 
representative  of  a  laboratory  who  shall  misrepresent  any  of  the  facts 
prescribed  by  this  Act,  or  any  licensing  officer  failing  to  receive  the  state¬ 
ments  prescribed  by  this  Act,  or  who  shall  have  reason  to  believe  that 
any  of  the  facts  thereon  have  been  misrepresented  and  shall,  nevertheless 
issue  a  marriage  license,  or  any  other  person  who  shall  otherwise  fail 
to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof 
in  a  summary  proceeding  before  any  justice  of  the  peace  or  alderman 
of  the  county  wherein  such  offense  was  committed,  be  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  of  not  less  than  twenty  dollars  ($20.00)  nor  more  than  one  hundred 
dollars  ($100.00)  to  be  paid  to  the  use  of  said  county,  and  the  costs  of 
prosecution,  and  upon  failure  to  pay  such  fine  and  costs  shall  be  imprison¬ 
ed  not  less  than  ten  (101)  nor  more  than  thirty  (30)  days. 

SECTION  5.  All  Acts  and  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent  with  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed  provided  that  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  to  repeal  the  provisions  of  section  four  of  the  Act 
approved  the  twenty-fourth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
and  thirteen  (Pamphlet  Laws  1013)  which  provides  for  a  hearing  by 
the  orphans’  court  in  those  cases  when  the  right  to  a  license  is  not  made  to 
appear. 

A.  A.  W.  B.  CONVENTION 

r  I  1  HE  Eighteenth  Biennial  Convention  of  the  American  Association 

of  Workers  for  the  Blind  will  be  held  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel,  Los 
Angeles,  California,  July  10-14,  1939.  The  Braille  Institute  of  America 
will  be  host  to  the  Convention,  and  plans  are  being  made  for  an  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  meeting.  Careful  thought  is  being  given  to  the 
development  of  a  program  which  will  present  thoughtful  discussions  of 
the  major  problems  confronting  workers  for  the  blind. 

For  those  wishing  to  take  out  membership  in  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  appli¬ 
cation,  together  with  dues  for  $5.00,  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  Mary  E. 
Ryder,  Secretary,  3630  Grandel  Square,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  THE  BRANCHES 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

IT  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  report  the  passing,  February  2,  1939, 
of  Mr.  George  E.  Wolfe,  President  of  the  Cambria  County  Branch 
for  the  past  eleven  years.  He  gave  freely  of  his  untiring  and  charitable 
services  to  the  work.  Mr.  Wolfe  was  especially  fond  of  children  and  in 
his  consideration  of  them  his  left  hand  never  knew  the  charity  of  his 
right  hand.  He  knew  every  blind  person  in  the  community  by  name,  as 
well  as  his  place  of  residence.  Only  those  who  worked  with  him  knew 
the  depth  of  his  sincerity  in  work  for  the  blind. 

Mr.  Wolfe  had  been  a  prominent  lawyer  in  Cambria  County  for 
the  past  thirty-three  years  and  an  outstanding  Catholic  layman.  He 
had  been  ill  for  nearly  a  year ;  however,  his  condition  did  not  become 
alarming  until  November.  Mr.  Wolfe  was  born  in  Wilmore,  Cambria 
County,  in  1877,  and  was  but  four  years  old  when  his  family  moved  to 
Johnstown. 

Attorney  Wolfe  graduated  from  Mount  St.  Mary’s  College,  Emmits- 
burg,  Md.,  in  1901,  and  from  Dickinson  Law  School,  Carlisle,  in  1905. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Cambria  County  Bar  on  December  13,  1905, 
having  passed  the  Supreme  Court  examination  in  July  of  that  year. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

'  I  'HE  Lancaster  County  Branch  is  now  occupying  new  headquarters 
^  at  the  corner  of  West  Walnut  and  Mary  Streets,  Lancaster.  This 
move  was  made  possible  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  H.  Raymond 
Miller,  who  purchased  the  property  and  contributed  it  for  the  use  of 
the  local  work  for  the  blind.  The  building  has  four  large  rooms,  one 
of  which  is  partitioned  for  a  display  room  and  two  offices ;  one  is  used 
entirely  for  a  workshop ;  one  for  a  recreation  and  general  assembly  room  ; 
and  the  fourth  at  the  present  time  is  being  used  for  a  stock  room. 
Through  the  facilities  of  our  larger  quarters,  an  opportunity  will  be  given 
to  more  blind  people  for  training;  and  will  be  a  center  for  all  groups 
interested  in  our  work,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  meet  socially  or  hold 
meetings. 
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PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

ON  February  1,  the  headquarters  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  moved 
from  the  third  floor  to  the  first  floor  of  the  building  at  1305  Locust 
Street.  This  was  made  possible  by  a  change  in  the  activities  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  which  has 
discontinued  the  “Sales  Room  and  Exchange”  at  the  above  location. 
Supervision  of  the  Institution's  piano  tuning  has  been  transferred  to  the 
Overbrook  building,  and  the  Branch  has  taken  over  the  chair  caning  and 
other  activities.  Now  that  we  have  a  first  floor  storeroom,  we  can  put 
more  thought  on  this  phase  of  our  work  and  hope  to  sell  a  large  variety 
of  blind-made  products. 


PHILADELPHIA’S  Twelfth  Educational  Week  for  the  Blind  will  be 
held  in  the  auditorium  of  Gimbel’s  store  from  March  13-17,  inclusive. 
We  invite  all  SEER  readers,  wherever  possible,  to  visit  us  this  year. 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

nPHE  drastic  reduction  in  income  to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  both  from 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  and  from  the  Community  Fund  of  Allegheny 
County,  due  in  each  case  from  scarcity  of  funds,  has  compelled  a  corres¬ 
ponding  drastic  cut  in  the  services  and  personnel.  The  activities  of  the 
Homework  Department,  the  Individual  Service  Department,  and  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  have  been  reduced  approximately 
forty  per  cent  by  the  dismissal  of  a  corresponding  percentage  of  the 
staff  personnel. 


DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

MRS.  Paul  Steever,  formerly  Miss  Kathryn  Harlacher,  who  has  been 
connected  for  more  than  ten  years  with  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch,  serving  as  superintendent  for  several  years  past,  has  entered 
the  elysian  fields  of  matrimony  and  resigned  her  position  as  of  January 
1,  1939.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  so  good  an  officer  and  wish  her  every 
felicity.  Mrs.  Steever  has  been  succeeded  as  superintendent  by  Miss 
Nance  Pugh. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Hosford  Brubaker  has  resigned  as  Prevention  of 
Blindness  Supervisor  to  do  special  work  in  connection  with  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Pennsylvania  Hospital.  The  Branch  is  fortunate  to  secure  the 
services,  in  Mrs.  Brubaker’s  stead,  of  Miss  Edith  Gutzeit,  formerly  as¬ 
sistant  in  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch. 
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VENANGO  COUNTY 


Victor  A.  Redfield 


HE  VENANGO  COUNTY  BRANCH  has  lost  a  true  and  tried 


friend  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  Victor  A.  Redfield,  who  has  been  a 
member  of  our  Board  of  Directors  since  1930.  Mr.  Redfield  passed  away 
early  in  December  after  a  few  days  illness,  due  to  a  recurrence  of  the 
heart  ailment  which  had  afifected  him  for  several  years. 

At  the  time  of  Mr.  Redfield’s  death  he  was  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Keystone  Public  Service  Company  with  which  he  had 
been  connected  in  various  capacities  for  forty  years.  Mr.  Redfield 
was  the  ideal  public  utility  executive  and  the  entire  community  cannot 
help  but  feel  the  loss  of  his  passing.  In  his  work  he  was  democratic, 
accessible,  patient,  and  above  all,  he  made  “service”  not  only  a  personal 
watchword,  but  carried  it  throughout  the  Public  Service  system. 

Mr.  Redfield  frowned  constantly  on  public  praise  and  his  many 
benefactions  will  never  be  fully  known.  Not  only  the  Venango  County 
Branch,  but  all  other  philanthropic  organizations  in  which  Mr.  Redfield 
was  interested  will  remember  him  as  a  loyal  friend,  a  valuable  public 
servant,  a  community  builder,  a  generous  donor,  and  a  good  citizen  in 
every  sense  of  the  term. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 


IN  FAVOR  OF 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
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HAVE  YOUR 

Piano  Tuned  and 


By  a  Local  Blind  Tuner 

All  Work  Guaranteed 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Allentown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

Butler 


BRANCHES 

Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Oil  City 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 


Cotton  Yam 

We  specialize  in  Bored  Blocks 

for  institutions 

Cordage 

Twine 

Your  inquiries 

will  be 

appreciated. 

r 

Corry  Wood  Products,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

Bored  and  Solid  Blocks 

for  Brushes  and  Brooms 

NEW  YORK 

CORRY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

Broom  Corn 

BALE  OR  CAR 

ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


The  American 

Fork  &.  Hoe 
Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

In  Illinois  and  Western 
Broom  Corn  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

I  have  been  in  the  same 
business  at  the  same  old 
stand  for  over  thirty 
years. 

True  Temper  Products 

Broom  Handles 

Mop  Handles 

(Creative  handicraft 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases, 

• 

Natural  &  Colored  Raffia 

Specialize  in 

Chair  Cane,  Rattan, 

Fibres,  Leathercraft, 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 

Beadcraft,  Metal  Craft, 

Reeds,  Palm  Fibre,  Chair 

and  Claycraft 

Cane  and  Raffia 

Everything  for  the 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

handicraft  ‘Worker 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

Importers  -  Manufacturers 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frederick  H.  Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 

For  the  Manufacture  of  Brushes 

Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 

Quotations ,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request . 


BARRON  &  WOLF 

NEOGA,  ILLINOIS 
Box  7  Phone,  Neoga  12 

K 

Commission  Dealers  in 

Broom  Com 

Direct  from  the  grower  to 
manufacturer 


AMERICAN 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Gold  Medal 
Quality 

Split  Bamboo 
Split  Rattan 
China  Reeds 
Ajax  Fibre 
Rush  Fibre 
African  Fibre 
Rice  Fibre 
Bassine 
Bahia 

Wood  and  Bamboo 
Broom  Handles 


Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 


GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


The  Ty remat  Line 

FOR  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  AND  HOME  WORKERS 

“The  world’s  most  complete  line”  includes  strips  cut  from  pas¬ 
senger  tire  stock,  truck  and  bus  stock,  and  new  rubber  links. 

Full  line  of  accessories  and  tools.  New  combination  assembly 
and  closing  table  for  sleeve  closing  by  home  workers. 

All  types  of  strips  are  cut  from  the  “heart”  of  the  tire,  thoroughly 
washed  and  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  oil,  grease,  etc. 

We  serve  only  established  organizations,  (not  individuals). 
If  interested  in  a  new  and  desirable  line  to  be  organized  for  con¬ 
tinuous  production,  please  write  for  our  “Manual  of  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Mat  Manufacturers.”  IT  IS  FREE.  We  are  cooperating 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

TYREMAT  CORPORATION 
10-09  Forty -third  Avenue 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


LOTS  OF  TEASERS  FEW  GO  GETTERS 


- o - 

If  you  want  pep  and  vigor  put  into  the  buying  of  your  broom- 
corn  ; 

If  you  want  to  drive  with  buyers  who  can  close,  make  it  snappy, 
and  deliver  the  goods; 

If  you  want  to  see  every  crop  of  broom-corn  in  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict — experience  added  since  1865  ; 

If  you  want  crop  information,  not  from  statistics  and  reports, 
but  from  actual  road  pounding,  constant  contact  over  same 
districts  many  times ; 

Then  come — drive  with 
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Robert  B.  Irwin 

f  |  'HIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  dedicated  to 
Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and 
America’s  outstanding  blind  leader  of  the  blind. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

TT  is  a  pleasure  for  THE  SEER  to  report  that  the  employment  of  blind 
^  people  in  our  subsidized  shops  here  in  Pennsylvania  is  being  materially 
advanced  by  the  following  factors : 

The  Wagner-O’Day  Bill  passed  by  Congress,  June  25,  1938,  makes 
it  possible  for  Government  agencies  to  purchase  blind-made  goods 
without  requiring  bids  on  the  open  market,  and  sets  up  a  special 
committee  to  fix  standards. 

Similarly,  the  Walker  Bill,  passed  by  the  Pennsylvania  Legislature, 
and  now  on  the  Governor’s  desk,  enables  the  State  Departments  to 
purchase  blind-made  goods  without  competitive  bidding.  This  latter 
bill  is  sponsored  jointly  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  In 
the  case  of  the  U.  S.  Government,  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Government  as  the  intermediate  agency  to  allot 
Government  orders  to  organizations  for  the  blind  equipped  to  fill 
such  orders.  The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  our  Association  has,  during 
the  past  few  months,  received  Government  orders  approximating 
in  value  $2800. 

The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  above  mentioned,  plans  to 
extend  its  services  so  as  to  become  intermediary  between  large 
private  purchasers  and  organizations  for  the  blind  having  goods 
for  sale.  On  the  whole,  the  outlook  indicated  by  these  initial  steps 
is  very  good  indeed. 


PHE  four  bills  designed  to  prevent  needless  blindness  in  Pennsylvania, 
^  published  in  the  March  issue  of  THE  SEER,  and  approved  by  the 
Association,  have  met  very  general  approval  by  the  members  of  the 
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State  Legislature.  The  Fireworks  Bill,  originated  by  the  Association’s 
Philadelphia  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  has,  with  the 
minor  exemption  of  caps  and  cap  pistols,  been  passed  by  the  Legisla¬ 
ture  and  signed  by  the  Governor.  The  two  bills,  Premarital  and  Prenatal, 
originating  with  the  Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and 
approved  by  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Society,  have,  with  certain 
amendments,  also  passed  the  Legislature  and  been  signed  by  the  Gov¬ 
ernor.  The  so-called  Baby  Bill,  also  originating  with  the  Association’s 
Philadelphia  Committee,  while  undergoing  certain  restricting  amend¬ 
ments,  has  likewise  been  approved  by  the  Legislature. 

The  decision  of  the  State  Government  to  continue  the  pension  to  its 
blind  people  for  the  coming  biennium  on  the  same  basis  as  previously 
brings  great  comfort  and  satisfaction ;  and  the  continuance  of  the  regular 
appropriations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind  is  very  gratifying  to  those  responsible  for  the  conduct 
of  these  organizations. 

Altogether,  the  efforts  of  THE  SEER,  the  Association,  and  the 
several  Branches  promise  to  be  rewarded  with  unusual  success.  In 
these  efforts,  the  Association’s  thanks  and  appreciation  go  out  not  only 
to  its  own  loyal  and  efficient  staff  members  throughout  the  state,  but 
also  to  the  members  of  the  Federation  of  Women’s  Clubs  and  Lions 
Clubs  of  Pennsylvania.  This  concerted  action  is  perhaps  the  most  prom¬ 
ising  evidence  of  our  growth  in  practical  efficiency.  In  this  connection, 
we  would  indeed  be  truant  to  our  trust  did  we  not  make  due  recognition 
of  the  service  rendered  by  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

THE  decision  of  the  Association’s  Board  of  Trustees  at  its  semi-annual 

meeting,  April  22,  1939,  to  transfer  its  administrative  offices  and 
headquarters  from  Pittsburgh  to  Harrisburg,  has  met  with  very  general 
approval.  Hitherto,  the  administration  of  the  Association  and  that  of 
its  Pittsburgh  Branch  have  been  in  the  hands  of  one  executive.  The 
work  has  so  grown  and  expanded,  however,  that  it  is  no  longer  possible 
for  one  man  to  give  adequate  service  to  both  positions.  Accordingly, 
at  his  request,  Mr.  Latimer  has  been  released  from  his  duties  as  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  effective  October  31,  1939,  and  Mr. 
Guy  H.  Nickeson  has  been  chosen  as  full-time  Acting  Superintendent. 
Mr.  Latimer  is,  however,  being  retained  as  staff  consultant  and  ex  officio 
member  of  the  Board.  Moreover,  he  will  continue  his  present  services 
as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Association,  operating  out  of  Harris¬ 
burg  after  November  1,  next.  It  will  undoubtedly  be  possible  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  Association’s  affairs  more  strategically  and  economically  from 
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Harrisburg  and  the  change  is  expected  to  mark  an  important  epoch  in 
the  history  of  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  Pennsylvania. 

'  I  'HE  reader’s  attention  is  called  to  Mr.  Guy  H.  Nickeson’s  article 
in  this  issue  on  “Library  Employment  for  the  Blind”;  to  the  outline 
of  “A  General  Program  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  a  Given 
Community”;  and  to  the  first  chapter  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  proposed  new 
book  on  “The  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Pennsylvania.” 

'TJ'INALLY,  the  Editor  of  THE  SEER  has  been  granted  a  peep  into 
the  tentative  program  of  the  coming  convention  at  Los  Angeles, 
July  10-14,  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  While 
space  does  not  permit  the  publication  of  this  very  interesting  and  elabor¬ 
ate  program,  it  must  be  said  that,  beyond  doubt,  every  worker  for  the 
blind  who  can  possibly  do  so  should  attend  this  convention  and  partic¬ 
ipate  in  its  deliberations.  The  Editor  of  THE  SEER  expects  to  be  on 
hand  to  greet  his  old  friends,  to  make  new  friends,  and  to  contribute  what 
he  can  to  the  general  satisfaction  of  the  occasion. 

IN  TRAINING  AT  THE  SEEING  EYE 

f  |  lHE  SEER  notes  with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  is  now 
training  at  the  Seeing  Eye,  Morristown,  N.  J.,  and  expects  to  bring 
away  with  him  a  No.  1  lead  dog.  Mr.  Harrison  is  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  a  Trustee  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  past  several  years,  and  was  Field  Secretary  of  the  Association 
until  last  December  31,  when  his  department  was  discontinued  due  to 
lack  of  funds. 


GOES  TO  STATE  COUNCIL 

1  ATE  in  April  of  the  present  year,  Miss  Sarah  S.  Moody,  who  had 
been  in  charge  of  the  prevention  of  blindness  program  on  the  staff  of 
the  Northampton  County  Branch,  accepted  a  position  as  Assistant  to 
Supervisor,  Conservation  of  Vision,  on  the  staff  of  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  Harrisburg.  Our  good  wishes  go  with  Miss  Moody  for  an 
unbounded  measure  of  success  in  her  new  position. 
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LIBRARY  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Guy  H.  Nickeson 

'  |  'HE  development  of  the  Talking  Book  machine  and  the  liberal  appro- 

priations  for  the  printing  of  Braille  books  have  brought  about  an 
increase  in  the  work  for  those  in  charge  of  Departments  for  the  Blind 
in  public  libraries.  This  fact  has  been  responsible  for  the  employment 
of  a  number  of  additional  persons,  and  the  important  questions  with 
which  we  are  concerned  are — how  many  of  these  are  blind  or  partially 
blind ;  and  can  blind  and  partially  blind  people  be  employed  in  such 
libraries  as  executives,  librarians,  or  assistants? 

Some  time  ago  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  collected  information  regarding 
library  employment  and  found  that  many  libraries  are  employing  blind 
people  in  various  capacities,  and  he  reports  that  they  are  capable  workers. 
Recent  information  from  Mr.  Irwin  shows  that  in  this  country  at  least 
sixteen  such  people  are  employed  in  nine  different  libraries ;  and,  no 
doubt,  there  are  others  from  whom  Mr.  Irwin  did  not  hear. 

A  few  months  ago  Mr.  B.  S.  Joice,  Superintendent  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh,  sent  out  a  questionnaire 
to  the  various  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country.  Replies 
indicate  that  out  of  thirty-seven  schools  reporting,  twenty-five  have 
sighted  librarians,  four  have  blind  librarians,  and  eight  have  partially 
blind  librarians.  Of  this  same  number,  fourteen  have  no  assistant  li¬ 
brarians,  while  the  remaining  twenty-three  have  eleven  sighted  assistants, 
four  blind  assistants,  and  eight  partially  blind  assistants. 

The  figures  relating  to  the  public  libraries,  as  well  as  those  relating 
to  school  libraries,  would  indicate  that  more  blind  and  partially  blind 
people  might  be  employed  in  library  work.  Why  shouldn’t  placement 
agents  and  organizations  for  the  blind  be  concerned  with  the  promotion 
of  this  type  of  employment,  since  professional  opportunities  for  blind 
people  are  so  limited?  What  can  be  done  to  provide  adequate  training 
for  capable  blind  and  partially  blind  people  interested  in  this  kind  of 
work?  What  must  be  done  to  influence  librarians,  trustees,  and  other 
library  officials  to  give  capable  blind  people  with  adequate  training,  an 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they  can  hold  such  positions? 

Dr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  has  demonstrated  that  a  capable  blind  person 
may  successfully  carry  on  the  work  of  an  executive,  librarian,  and 
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library  assistant.  Indeed,  for  a  few  years,  Dr.  Swift  occupied  all  three 
positions  while  he  developed  the  library  service  for  which  he  is  so  well 
known  throughout  the  continent. 

The  Cincinnati  Society  for  the  Blind  employed  a  blind  librarian, 
and  when  he  left  the  position  to  take  up  other  work,  a  partially  blind 
person  was  appointed  as  his  successor.  This  Board  of  Trustees  evidently 
realizes  that  a  blind  librarian  has  something  in  common  with  the  bor¬ 
rowers,  and  can  be  very  useful  in  a  position  of  this  kind. 

We  cannot  dictate  to  trustees  of  libraries  regarding  their  employees, 
but  we  can  emphasize  the  success  which  certain  blind  people  have  at¬ 
tained  in  this  field  and  emphasize  the  necessity  for  giving  other  trained 
and  capable  blind  people  opportunities  to  demonstrate  their  ability. 

In  a  letter  to  the  writer,  dated  May  9,  1939,  Mr.  Paul  Sperry,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind,  Washington,  D.  C.,  says  in 
part : — 

“I  am  one  of  those  who  feel  that  the  blind  can  be  of  great  service 
in  this  field  of  work,  that  they  are  able  to  handle  most  of  the  details 
of  library  work  if  records  are  kept  in  Braille.  In  the  operation  of  circula¬ 
tion  among  blind  readers  there  is  much  advantage  in  the  exceptional 
memory  for  books  and  people  which  the  educated  blind  workers  have. 
There  is  also  the  special  interest  they  take  in  trying  to  provide  for  the 
reading  needs  of  their  fellow  blind. 

'‘As  you  perhaps  know,  the  National  Library  for  the  Blind  is  con¬ 
ducted  almost  exclusively  by  the  blind.  We  have  seven  blind  employees 
who  attend  to  almost  all  the  details  of  the  library  operation  with  only 
one  sighted  person,  the  Director  in  charge  of  administration.  You  know, 
of  course,  that  also  in  the  Library  of  Congress  blind  employees  have 
proved  their  fitness  and  their  efficiency.” 

THE  SEER  will  welcome  additional  information  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  the  views  of  anyone  conversant  with  the  matter. 
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NEW  YORK  FAIR  TO  ADMIT  BLIND  AND  GUIDE 

ON  ONE  TICKET 

1  I  ’HE  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  announced  today  that  the 

New  York  World’s  Fair  authorities  have  extended  to  blind  men  and 
women  who  wish  to  visit  the  Fair  grounds  the  privilege  of  doing  so  with 
an  attendant  for  the  cost  of  only  one  admission.  Robert  B.  Irwin, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Foundation,  said  that  the  letter  from  the  Fair 
management  extending  this  permission,  read  in  part  as  follows :  “W e 
have  secured  the  approval  of  our  Executive  Committee  for  the  admission 
of  a  blind  person  and  his  guide  upon  the  payment  of  only  one  admission. 
At  each  entrance  of  the  Fair  there  will  be  a  special  gate  where  such  ap¬ 
plications  may  be  handled.” 

In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  (The 
Lighthouse),  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  has  worked  out  a 
program  to  facilitate  the  visits  to  the  World’s  Fair  on  the  part  of  those 
of  the  nation’s  sightless  who  wish  to  make  the  trip.  As  a  national  agency, 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  already  in  touch  with  passenger 
associations  of  the  railroads  and  bus  lines  granting  the  one-fare  privilege 
on  these  common  carriers  to  blind  people  throughout  the  country. 

The  Foundation  and  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind  have 
worked  out  a  cooperative  arrangement  whereby  blind  people  wishing 
guide  service  will  be  able  to  employ  guides  through  the  New  York  Asso¬ 
ciation,  which  has  a  regular  staff  of  guides  that  will  be  augmented  for 
the  World’s  Fair.  Some  of  the  visitors  will  plan  to  stay  at  the  residen¬ 
tial  clubhouse  for  the  blind  maintained  by  the  Lighthouse.  The  New 
York  Travelers  Aid  Society  has  undertaken  to  make  arrangements  for 
blind  visitors  wishing  other  accommodations.  The  special  guide  serv¬ 
ice  is  also  available  to  blind  residents  of  Greater  New  York. 

INTER-BRANCH  CONFERENCE 

The  Inter-Branch  Conference  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc.,  has  been  scheduled  to  take  place  in  conjunction  with  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Berks  County  Branch,  at  Reading,  Pa.,  October 
26,  27,  and  28,  1939,  immediately  prior  to  the  semi-annual  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Details  of  the  conference  program  will  be  given 
as  far  in  advance  as  circumstances  permit.  Meanwhile,  suggestions  as 
to  topics  and  speakers  are  earnestly  requested  and  will  be  most  welcome 
by  the  Executive  Secretary  not  later  than  June  20,  in  order  that  time  may 
be  given  for  proper  preparation. 
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A  GENERAL  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  PREVENTION  OF 
BLINDNESS  IN  A  GIVEN  COMMUNITY 

'  I  ’HE  SEER  offers  the  following  general  program  for  prevention  of 
blindness  in  a  given  community,  aiming  toward  the  restoration  of 
vision  wherever  possible,  the  conservation  of  vision,  and  the  general 
awareness  of  positive  eye  health : 

1.  Educating  the  community  with  regard  to  eye  care — the  wise  use  of 
eyes,  proper  illumination,  symptoms  of  eye  disease  and  defect,  and 
need  for  ophthalmological  examination.  This  is  done  through : 

a.  General  newspaper  publicity,  with  articles  on  special  occasions, 
such  as  the  Fourth  of  July. 

b.  Distribution  of  pamphlets  and  booklets. 

c.  Posters  and  exhibits. 

d.  Contacts  with  agencies  regarding  individual  cases.  Expert 
handling  and  interpretation  of  one  case  leads  the  agency  to  be 
alert  to  symptoms  in  other  cases. 

2.  Building  up  a  file  of  the  blind  in  the  community  and  the  causes  of 
their  blindness,  as  well  as  a  file  of  cases  of  visual  defect  or  disease. 
These  files  should  indicate  where  efforts  at  prevention  need  to  be 
directed. 

3.  Special  effort  to  prevent  blindness  and  impairment  of  vision  from 
specific  causes.  For  example,  there  can  be  no  relaxing  of  effort  to 
prevent  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  and,  if  a  case  develops,  to  help 
institute  adequate  treatment  promptly. 

4.  Cooperating  with  the  medical  profession  in  building  up  adequate 
facilities  for  examination  and  treatment.  Efforts  should  be  made, 
also,  to  enlist  the  help  of  other  organizations,  such  as  Lions  Clubs, 
Junior  Leagues,  and  Women’s  Clubs. 

5.  Cooperating  with  industry  in  teaching  regard  for  safety,  in  the 
enforcement  of  safety  requirements,  and  in  showing  the  part  played 
by  proper  lighting  in  the  welfare  of  the  worker. 

Where  there  is  a  trained  prevention  worker,  the  following  should 
be  added : 

6.  Community  Education. 

a.  Radio  Talks. 

b.  Lectures  to  and  discussions  with  special  groups,  such  as  nurses, 
teachers,  and  social  workers. 
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7.  Case  work  with  individuals  in  need  of  treatment  or  special  consider¬ 
ation.  Interpretation  of  the  patient’s  attitude  and  living  conditions 
to  the  ophthalmologist  and  interpretation  to  the  patient  and  others 
concerned  of  his  eye  condition  and  needs,  what  the  prognosis  is 
without  treatment  and  what  the  possibilities  and  the  limitations  are 
with  treatment.  When  a  case  is  active  with  a  case  work  agency,  the 
interpretation  of  the  eye  condition  is  given  also  to  the  agency  worker 
who  assumes  responsibility  for  handling  this  problem  as  a  part  of 
the  complete  treatment  plan  for  the  case.  In  all  cases  of  eye  condi¬ 
tions  resulting  from  yenereal  disease,  the  case  work  plan  must  include 
the  examination  of  other  members  of  the  household  and  the  protection 
of  all  having  contact  with  the  patient. 

8.  Vision  testing  of  preschool  children  and  prompt  attention  to  condi¬ 
tions  indicating  need  for  treatment. 

9.  Work  with  schools: 

a.  Periodic  vision  tests  for  all  school  children,  with  follow-up  of  all 
cases  needing  refractions  or  other  treatment.  Arrangements 
made  for  sight-saving  work  when  so  recommended  by  the 
examining  ophthalmologist. 

b.  Attention  to  lighting  so  as  to  obtain  the  best  conditions  for  the 
use  of  eyes  for  all  school  children. 

c.  Education  of  teachers  and  pupils  in  care  and  use  of  the  eyes 
and  in  the  relationship  of  posture,  diet,  and  personal  hygiene  to 
eye  health. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 


THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.  B. 
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CHAPTER  I 

THE  REAR  GUARD  ARRIVES 

ORGANIZED  work  for  the  prevention,  employment,  and  ameliora¬ 
tion  of  blindness  began  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  New  York,  something  more  than  one  hundred  years  ago. 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  the  New 
York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  and  the  Perkins  Institu¬ 
tion  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  have  long  disputed  first 
place  among  schools  for  the  education  of  the  young  blind.  The  impulse 
that  led  to  their  separate  establishments,  about  1830,  had  its  roots  in  the 
general  educational  awakening  which  was  sweeping  young  America 
during  the  early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Whatever  the  exact 
historical  facts  may  be  concerning  the  priority  of  any  one  of  these  edu¬ 
cational  institutions  over  the  other  two,  the  important  fact  is  that  they 
were  all  pioneers  in  the  work  for  the  blind  in  America.  Moreover,  they 
received  their  inspiration  and  background  from  educators  of  the  blind 
in  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  of  the  preceding  half  century. 

It  was  the  common  practise  of  these  schools,  which  were  all  sup¬ 
ported  by  private  philanthropy,  to  open  their  doors  not  only  to  children 
from  nine  to  twenty-one  years  of  age,  but  also  to  adults  who  gave  some 
promise  of  profiting  by  such  education  as  the  schools  had  to  offer.  This 
lack  of  age  limitation  soon  developed  very  practical  disciplinary  diffi¬ 
culties,  and  a  movement  for  the  establishment  of  workshops,  homes, 
and  home  teaching  societies  for  the  training,  employment,  and  care  of 
the  adult  blind  soon  began  to  take  shape  in  all  three  communities.  In 
Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women  was 
established  in  1868;  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men, 
in  1874;  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  and  Free  Circulat¬ 
ing  Library  for  the  Blind,  in  1882;  the  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged 
Blind,  in  1908;  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  in  1910. 
Meanwhile,  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  was  estab¬ 
lished  in  Pittsburgh,  in  1888,  for  the  education  of  the  young  blind  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state.  Other  special  local  or  sectarian  organiza¬ 
tions  have  been  established  during  recent  years,  a  few  of  which  are  un¬ 
doubtedly  destined  to  render  valuable  service  toward  the  conquest  of 
blindness  in  Pennsylvania.  The  creation  of  the  State  Council  for 
the  Blind,  in  1925,  within  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  afforded  the 
Pennsylvania  work  for  the  blind  its  first  real  entree  into  the  organized 
activities  of  the  state  government. 
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The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  which,  because  of  the 
more  recent  date  of  its  organization,  may  be  termed  the  rear  guard  of 
Pennsylvania’s  army  for  the  conquest  of  blindness,  is  empowered  by  its 
charter  to  do  any  or  all  things  possible  to  promote  the  prevention  of 
blindness  and  the  welfare  of  blind  people.  In  this  respect  it  differs  essen¬ 
tially  in  its  objectives  from  each  of  the  other  private  organizations  above 
mentioned,  which  exist  for  some  one  or  two  specific  purposes.  More¬ 
over,  like  these  organizations,  the  Association  is  state-wide  in  each 
and  every  purpose  for  which  it  was  established;  while  its  case  working 
activities  are  carried  on  by  its  local  Branches  which  are  governed  by 
local  Boards  of  Directors  originally  created  in  each  case  by  authority 
of  the  parent  organization.  The  history  of  the  Association  is,  therefore, 
largely  that  of  its  individual  Branches,  which  number  to  date  only  four¬ 
teen,  and  serve,  in  a  limited  sense,  about  two-thirds  of  the  entire  state’s 
population  living  within  approximately  one-third  of  its  geographical  area. 
The  Association’s  chief  objective  is  to  extend  the  full  measure  of  its 
services  to  the  areas  already  organized  and  to  establish  local  machinery 
within  areas  not  yet  covered  for  carrying  the  conquest  of  blindness  to 
every  corner  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Launched  in  a  community  and  empowered  to  promote  work  for 
the  blind  in  any  or  all  of  its  phases  where  so  many  older  organizations 
were  already  operating  along  specific  lines,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Association  was  suspected  of  an  intention  to  absorb  or  supercede  the 
activities  of  these  older  agencies.  This  conservatism,  commendable 
as  it  is  in  many  respects,  has  definitely  retarded  the  development  of  a 
comprehensive  and  concerted  program  throughout  Pennsylvania  for  the 
conquest  of  blindness.  Each  of  these  older  organizations  has  its  back¬ 
ground  of  accomplishments,  its  aims  and  objectives,  and  a  measure  of 
appreciable  assets  of  which  it  is  rightfully  jealous.  Though  the  conquest 
of  blindness  must  and  will  go  on  generally  and  within  the  specific  sphere 
of  these  separate  institutions,  the  rounding  out  of  the  work  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  come  only  with  the  advent  of  some  comprehensive  scheme 
of  coordination  among  all  our  private  Pennsylvania  agencies. 

In  a  brief  sketch  entitled  “The  History  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,”  published  in  the  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Association,  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga  Campbell  writes  in  part : 

“At  the  time  the  organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  in  question  it  was  estimated  that  there  were  between  6,000 
and  7,000  blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania  and  that,  of  this  group,  forty 
per  cent  had  lost  their  eyesight  from  preventable  causes.  Experience  in 
Massachusetts  and  New  York  had  shown  that  ten  per  cent  of  the  blind 
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were  under  twenty  years  of  age,  fifty  per  cent  were  over  sixty  years  of 
age,  and  of  the  forty  per  cent  between  twenty  and  sixty  years  there 
was  a  large  group  of  able-bodied  men  and  women  who  were  idle,  many 
enforcedly  so,  who  might  be  remuneratively  employed,  if  not  wholly 
self-supporting,  if  they  had  been  given  training.  .  .  . 

“In  October,  1908,  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind  asked  its  Superintendent,  Mr.  Thomas  S.  Mc- 
Aloney,  to  prepare  statistics  relating  to  organizations  for  the  adult 

t 

blind  in  the  United  States  with  the  object  of  starting  an  association  in 
Pittsburgh.  In  pursuance  of  this,  he  visited,  in  January,  1909,  the  work 
in  the  eastern  states. 

“During  Mr.  McAloney’s  absence,  the  Pittsburgh  Council  of  Jewish 
Women  received  a  communication  from  the  National  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  requesting  the  local  branch,  of  which  Mrs.  Enoch  Rauh  was 
Chairman,  to  help  the  blind  of  its  city.  Upon  his  return,  the  Pittsburgh 
Council  of  Jewish  Women  advised  with  him  and  as  a  result  of  this 
conference,  Mr.  McAloney  introduced  a  resolution  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Congress  of  Women’s  Clubs  of  Western  Pennsylvania,  asking  their 
cooperation  in  a  movement  in  behalf  of  the  blind  of  the  community. 
Mrs.  Robert  D.  Coard,  President  of  the  Congress  of  Clubs,  appointed, 
in  April,  1910,  a  Committee  on  Work  for  the  Blind  with  Mrs.  Moses 
Ruslander  as  its  first  Chairman.  Mrs.  Ruslander,  who  was  also  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Blind  for  the  Pittsburgh  Council  of 
Jewish  Women  and  who  has  continued  in  the  forefront  of  the  work  to 
the  present  time,  realized,  as  the  scope  of  the  work  became  apparent, 
that  a  separate  society  was  necessary  and  she  invited  representative 
citizens  to  help  her.  Their  efforts  resulted  in  the  organization  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Association  for  the  Adult  Blind  in  January,  1910.  .  .  . 

“In  June,  1910,  Charles  F.  F.  Campbell,  son  of  Sir  Francis  Campbell, 
the  well-known  educator  of  the  blind,  Superintendent  of  the  Industrial 
Department  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  for  the  Blind  and  for¬ 
merly  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Association  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  Interests  of  the  Adult  Blind,  was  called  to  Pittsburgh  to  under¬ 
take  the  work  of  this  new  organization  for  the  blind. 

“Soon  after  Mr.  Campbell  became  its  Executive  Secretary,  the  name 
of  the  organization  was  changed  to  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  and  its  purposes  and  duties  were  outlined  as  follows:  To  pro¬ 
mote  the  interests  of  the  blind ;  to  prevent  unnecessary  blindness,  and  to 
further  the  conservation  of  eyesight ;  but  more  particularly  to  function 
as  a  bureau  of  information  and  industrial  aid ;  to  employ  blind  men  and 
women  in  their  homes  or  in  places  of  business  with  persons  of  sight;  to 
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give  or  secure  aid  for  the  poor,  the  aged,  and  infirm  who  were  not  capable 
of  learning  a  trade ;  and  to  arouse  the  public  to  a  clearer  appreciation  of 
the  capabilities  of  the  blind,  to  the  end  that  they  might  secure  more 
employment.  A  charter  was  granted  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  as  a  state-wide  organization  in  May,  1912.” 

The  estimated  blind  population  of  Pennsylvania,  in  1910,  as  given 
above,  approximates  about  forty  per  cent  of  the  actual  blind  population 
now  known  to  exist  in  the  state.  The  methods  employed  in  taking  the 
census  of  blind  people  were  wholly  inadequate  in  those  earlier  days.  The 
passage  of  the  pension  act,  in  1934,  gave  a  definite  inducement  for  blind 
people  of  all  ages  and  conditions  to  reveal  their  presence  in  the  several 
counties  of  the  state.  This  simple  fact  has  gone  far  to  establish  a  much 
more  accurate  census  of  the  blind  population  of  Pennsylvania.  More¬ 
over,  the  erection  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  one  of  whose  specific 
duties  is  to  maintain  a  complete  register  of  the  blind  people  of  the 
Commonwealth,  has  gone  far  toward  establishing  and  maintaining  a 
correct  census. 

The  rear  guard  of  the  army  of  conquest,  above  mentioned,  was  orig¬ 
inally  recruited  in  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  County,  and  the  headquarters 
established  in  Pittsburgh.  It  was  difficult  from  the  first  for  the  rear 
guard  from  this  extreme  end  of  the  state  to  cooperate  advantageously 
with  the  other  divisions  of  the  army  of  conquest,  located  mainly  in  the 
east.  Nevertheless,  while  assisting  in  building  up  its  local  defenses,  the 
rear  guard  began  almost  immediately  exploring  conditions  in  other 
sections  of  the  state  where  no  active  work  for  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness  had  yet  been  organized.  An  outpost  was  established  in  Scranton,  in 
1913,  and  another  in  Wilkes-Barre,  in  1917 ;  while  a  measure  of  coopera¬ 
tion  was  entered  into  with  the  after  care  department  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  known  as  the  Salesroom 
and  Exchange.  It  was  not  until  1923  that  the  rear  guard  was  emboldened 
to  undertake  a  consistent  compaign  for  the  erection  of  additional  posts 
throughout  the  state.  Beginning  with  the  Dauphin  County  Branch, 
eleven  additional  Branches  were  established  prior  to  1930,  bringing  the 
total  number  up  to  fourteen.  Since  1930,  one  Branch  has  collapsed  and 
one  more  has  been  erected.  Through  the  medium  of  an  annual  confer¬ 
ence  begun  about  ten  years  ago,  opportunity  is  given  for  exchange  of 
ideas  and  practises  among  the  directors  and  staff  officers  of  the  several 
Branches  under  the  general  guidance  of  the  parent  organization.  The 
recent  decision  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  transfer  the  rear  guard’s 
headquarters  to  the  more  central  location  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  promises 
a  more  strategic  and  economic  administration  of  the  Association’s  affairs. 
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stand  for  over  thirty 

years. 

(Creative  ‘t handicraft 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases, 

Natural  &  Colored  Raffia 

Chair  Cane,  Rattan, 

Fibres,  Leathercraft, 
Beadcraft,  Metal  Craft, 
and  Claycraft 

• 

Specialize  in 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 
Reeds,  Palm  Fibre,  Chair 
Cane  and  Raffia 

Everything  for  the 
handicraft  Worker 

Importers  -  Manufacturers 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 
many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 
your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 
REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

/ 

Frederick  H.  Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 

For  the  Manufacture  of  Brushes 


Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 


Quotations ,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request . 


BARRON  &  WOLF 

NEOGA,  ILLINOIS 
Box  7  Phone,  Neoga  12 

« 

Commission  Dealers  in 

Broom  Corn 

Direct  from  the  grower  to 
manufacturer 


AMERICAN 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Gold  Medal 
Quality 

Split  Bamboo 
Split  Rattan 
China  Reeds 
Ajax  Fibre 
Rush  Fibre 
African  Fibre 
Rice  Fibre 
Bassine 
Bahia 

Wood  and  Bamboo 
Broom  Handles 


Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 


GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc* 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOUR 


Tuned  and  Repaired 


By  a  Local  Blind  Tuner 

Ail  Work  Guaranteed 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Allentown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

Butler 


*  BRANCHES 

Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Oil  City 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 


The  Ty remat  Line 

FOR  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  AND  HOME  WORKERS 

“The  world’s  most  complete  line”  includes  strips  cut  from  pas¬ 
senger  tire  stock,  truck  and  bus  stock,  and  new  rubber  links. 

Full  line  of  accessories  and  tools.  New  combination  assembly 
and  closing  table  for  sleeve  closing  by  home  workers. 

All  types  of  strips  are  cut  from  the  “heart”  of  the  tire,  thoroughly 
washed  and  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  oil,  grease,  etc. 

We  serve  only  established  organizations,  (not  individuals). 
If  interested  in  a  new  and  desirable  line  to  be  organized  for  con¬ 
tinuous  production,  please  write  for  our  “Manual  of  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Mat  Manufacturers.”  IT  IS  FREE.  We  are  cooperating 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

TYREMAT  CORPORATION 
10-09  Forty-third  Avenue 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


LOTS  OF  TEASERS  FEW  GO  GETTERS 


- o - 

If  you  want  pep  and  vigor  put  into  the  buying  of  your  broom- 
corn  ; 

If  you  want  to  drive  with  buyers  who  can  close,  make  it  snappy, 
and  deliver  the  goods; 

If  you  want  to  see  every  crop  of  broom-corn  in  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict — experience  added  since  1865 ; 

If  you  want  crop  information,  not  from  statistics  and  reports, 
but  from  actual  road  pounding,  constant  contact  over  same 
districts  many  times; 

Then  come — drive  with 

% 

HARRYMAN  BROS. 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(Trustees  at  Large) 

Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander . Founder 

Frank  Wilbur  Main . President 

P.  Herbert  Reigner . First  Vice  President 

Daniel  Slep  . Second  Vice  President 

Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley 

John  E.  Potter . 

H.  R.  Hosick . 

H.  R.  Latimer . 

John  A.  Emery 
E.  V.  D.  Selden 
James  W.  Rickey 

trustees  and  alternates 

BERKS  COUNTY 

Trustees — P.  Herbert  Reigner,  Harry  L.  Peifer,  Raymond  K.  Titlow 
Alternates — Raymond  J.  Wenger,  Philip  K.  Howard,  Harry  B.  Davis 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

Trustees — D.  N.  Slep,  H.  J.  Baum,  J.  Lester  Laughlin 
Alternates — E.  J.  Master,  J.  C.  Brallier,  Dr.  Daniel  Bohn 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

Trustees — Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Borland,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Miss  Elsa  Finger 
Alternates — J.  H.  Cochran,  Emmett  B.  Simpson,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sinclair 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Trustees — Miss  Helen  Price,  Seymour  Silverstone,  Miss  Gertrude  Stenger 
Alternates — Dr.  Frank  D.  Geer,  Dr.  B.  E.  Longwell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Samuel  Leavy 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Trustees — Ernest  Latham,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Koser,  Earle  Schaeffer 
Alternates — Mrs.  Joseph  Strouse,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hull,  Miss  Lenora  Watts 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Trustees — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Shaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  E.  B.  Shaw 
Alternates — Hugh  S.  Darsie,  H.  A.  Nye,  H.  L.  R.  Emmet 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Trustees — Vandling  D.  Rose,  James  R.  Gilligan,  Thomas  D.  Davies 
Alternates — Dr.  Mervyn  M.  Williams,  Philip  Salsburg,  Peter  Stipp,  Jr. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Trustees — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaelis,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane 
Alternates — Miss  Mary  Shirk,  Mrs.  Milton  Michaelis,  Martin  Dellinger 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Trustees — Fred  Franks,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Ralph  Henry,  George  C.  Hutchins 
Alternates — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  E.  C.  Reinhard 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Trustees — Clifford  F.  Frey,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Klopp,  Benjamin  Lotz 

Alternates — Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wolverton,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Stahlnecker 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

Trustees — Edward  Marcu,  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn 
Alternates — Mrs.  S.  Hertz,  Mrs.  I.  Valentine  Levi,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Wieder 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

Trustees — Bradley  S.  Joice,  Franklin  C.  Irish,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mulhattan 
Alternates — Philip  N.  Harrison,  Miss  Helen  B.  Rauh,  C.  H.  Wolfe 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Trustees — 'Mrs.  Ida  Bookhammer,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
Alternates — Fred  Bright,  J.  E.  Burns,  Dr.  George  B.  Jobson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 
(Luzerne  County) 

Trustees — Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  William  E.  Pulverman 
Alternates — John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Fred  C.  Kirkendall,  Robert  C.  Smith 
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. T  reasurer 
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H.  R.  Latimer . 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson. 
Helen  E.  Baughman 


STAFF  OFFICERS 


Editor  and  Executive  Secretary 

. Homework  Instructor 

.  Office  Secretary 


SUPERINTENDENTS 


BRANCHES* 


G.  Ernest  Ward . . 

J.  Harry  Auen . 

Anne  Vlachos . 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Hessler . 

Mary  R.  Limberg . 

Nance  Pugh . 

Helen  Fox . 

Eliza  S.  Paine . 

John  B.  Mohler . 

Ruth  F.  Sargent . 

H.  R.  Latimer . 

G.  H.  Nickeson  (Assistant) 

Earl  W.  Keller . 

Peter  Stipp,  Jr . 

Audrey  Campbell . 


. 713  Linden  Street,  Allentown 

. 1000-2  Green  Street,  Altoona 

. 127  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem 

. 156  North  Main  Street,  Butler 

. 133  West  Seventh  Street,  Erie 

. 308  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg 

. 428  Lincoln  Street,  Johnstown 

West  Walnut  and  Mary  Streets,  Lancaster 
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. 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 
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member  agencies  of  the  Community  Chests  of  their  respective  areas. 
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Francis  E.  Palmer 

THIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Francis  E.  Palmer,  long-time  Super¬ 
intendent  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the  Blind  — 
a  sincere  and  sympathetic  friend  of  blind 
people.  (See  page  7.) 
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MOP  YARNS 


Made  at  our  own  mi 


KouUuf 


OTTER 


TIP  TOP 


SsKUU* 


LION 


VICTOR 


MACCO 


McCORD  COMPANY 

LOUISVILLE,  KENTUCKY 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

'  I  '  HE  Editor,  in  his  several  official  and  personal  relationships,  takes 
^  this  means  of  thanking  his  many  friends  and  associates  who  par¬ 
ticipated  to  any  extent  whatsoever  in  the  awards  for  service  made  him 
June  16,  1939,  by  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  July  12, 
1939,  by  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  Such 
generous  recognition  of  a  half  century  of  earnest  endeavor  is  deeply 
appreciated.  Furthermore,  the  presentation  of  scroll  and  medals  was 
the  more  acceptable  since,  in  each  case,  it  was  accompanied  by  a  magnifi¬ 
cent  bouquet  of  roses  to  Mrs.  Latimer  in  recognition  of  her  part  in 
her  husband’s  service.  My  profoundest  gratitude  to  all  concerned  is 
hereby  sincerely  acknowledged. 

✓ —  ' 

'VT'  EAR  by  year,  two  or  more  of  our  friends  and  associates  in  the  cause 
for  which  we  all  stand  pass  out  of  the  work.  Among  those  retiring 
for  one  reason  or  another  this  year  are  Charles  W.  Holmes,  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  H.  M.  McManaway,  of  V  irginia,  George  F.  Oliphant,  of  Georgia, 
and  Francis  E.  Palmer,  of  Iowa.  Our  kindest  regards  and  best  wishes 
follow  them  all,  and  our  sincere  hopes  accompany  their  successors. 

T^LEASE  note  that,  due  to  conflict  with  the  dates  of  kindred  confer- 
ences,  the  time  of  our  Association’s  Inter-Branch  Conference  has 
been  postponed  a  week  and  that,  in  accordance  therewith,  the  Confer¬ 
ence  will  take  place  on  November  2,  3,  and  4,  1939,  at  Reading,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  (See  Pages  8  and  9.) 

P  HE  December  number  of  THE  SEER,  unless  present  omens  fail, 
will  issue  from  our  new  headquarters  in  Harrisburg,  whither  we 
expect  to  remove  about  the  first  of  November  next.  The  Association 
has  prospered  much  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  under  the  able 
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leadership  here  in  Pittsburgh  of  Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  Messrs.  Frank 
Wilbur  Main,  John  A.  Emery,  John  E.  Potter,  the  late  Francis  A.  Keat¬ 
ing,  and  others.  There  are  many  good  and  obvious  reasons,  however, 
why  the  chief  offices  of  the  Association  should  be  located  more  centrally 
at  the  state  capital.  While  recognizing  the  advantages  thus  to  be  gained, 
the  Executive  Secretary  is  very  loath  to  leave  his  Pittsburgh  work  and 
will  look  back  with  great  satisfaction  to  his  years  of  service  there.  His 
satisfaction  will  be  the  greater  in  that  he  is  privileged  to  leave  the  local 
Pittsburgh  work,  not  only  in  charge  of  an  able  and  interested  Board  of 
Directors ;  but  also  in  the  hands  of  a  loyal  and  efficient  staff,  headed  by 
Mr.  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  who  has  had  many  years  of  experience  in  the  work. 

SUBSEQETENT  to  the  issuance  of  the  June  SEER,  Governor  James 
signed  the  so-called  Baby  Bill  for  the  reporting  and  treatment  of 
ophthalmia  neonatorum.  He  also  signed  the  appropriation  of  $30,000 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  during 
the  biennium  ending  May  31,  1941  ;  but,  we  regret  to  say,  he  vetoed  the 
State-use  Bill,  which  would  have  permitted  the  state,  cities,  counties,  and 
boroughs  to  purchase  blind-made  goods  without  competitive  bidding. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 


PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
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FRANCIS  E.  PALMER 

\  A  R.  FRANCIS  E.  PALMER’S  fidelity  to  his  profession  of  instructor 
^  and  devoted  service  in  the  interest  of  sightless  students  merit  an 
expression  of  appreciation.  The  contributions  he  has  made  in  advanc¬ 
ing  social  and  economic  opportunities  for  handicapped  people  are  not 
confined  to  his  immediate  locality,  but  extend  throughout  the  nation. 
He  occupies  a  distinguished  place  in  the  realm  of  education,  enjoying 
the  high  esteem  and  confidence  of  his  contemporaries. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  Mr.  Palmer  was  graduated  from  Grinnell 
College,  and  immediately  thereafter  entered  the  teaching  profession  as 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa.  During  the  thirty 
years  that  followed,  he  continued  in  this  capacity,  receiving  appropriate 
recognition  for  services  performed. 

He  held  the  honorary  positions  of  president  of  the  Southwestern 
Iowa  Teachers  Association,  the  Northwestern  Iowa  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion,  and  First  Vice-President  of  the  Iowa  State  Teachers  Association,  as 
well  as  Chairman  of  its  Executive  Committee.  Mr.  Palmer  was  also 
morning  hour  lecturer  of  the  Redpath-Vater  Chautauqua  System. 

In  1918,  he  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind,  frequently  termed  the  Iowa  College  for  the  Blind,  a  position  which 
he  held  until  his  retirement  in  June,  1939.  In  the  administration  of  this 
office,  Mr.  Palmer  displayed  outstanding  ability  as  an  executive,  an  edu¬ 
cator,  and  a  prudent  adviser.  His  sagacious  judgment  and  keen  percep¬ 
tion  of  relative  human  values  are  tempered  by  sympathetic  understand¬ 
ing  characteristic  of  his  generous  nature.  These  attributes  were  of  in¬ 
estimable  value  to  him  as  an  educator,  being  reflected  in  the  lives  of 
the  students  who  received  guidance  and  instruction  under  his  judicious 
care. 

In  1921,  Mr.  Palmer  was  host  to  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  assembled  in  convention  at  the  Iowa  School  for  the 
Blind.  The  deliberations  of  this  memorable  meeting  prepared  the  way 
for  a  new  era  in  work  with  respect  to  visually  handicapped,  people  by 
indorsing  the  establishment  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 

The  honors  conferred  upon  Mr.  Palmer  in  recognition  of  his  splen¬ 
did  service  abundantly  prove  that  he  has  won  the  confidence  of  his 
acquaintances  and  his  associates.  He  served  as  president  of  his  local 
Lions  Club ;  was  chosen  as  a  delegate  to  the  General  Conference  of  the 
M.  E.  Church,  Atlantic  City ;  was  president  of  the  American  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  which  convened  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. ; 
and,  in  1938,  received  the  degree  of  LL.D.  from  his  Alma  Mater,  Grinnell 
College,  on  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  graduation. 
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TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 


INTER -BRANCH  CONFERENCE 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

and 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY,  BERKS  COUNTY  BRANCH 


November  2,  3,  and  4,  1939 
Reading,  Pennsylvania 

NOTE:  The  following  tentative  and  sketchy  program  has  been 
prepared  with  the  purpose  in  mind  of  affording  the  utmost  freedom 
in  the  selection  and  discussion  of  topics.  Our  sincere  wish  is  that 
any  and  every  one  desiring  discussion  upon  a  given  topic  will 
forward  said  topic  or  suggestion  promptly  to  the  appropriate  Pre¬ 
siding  Officer.  By  so1  doing  the  Presiding  Officer  will  be  able  to 
organize  his  round  table.  As  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Preven¬ 
tion  Round  Table  is  still  to  be  selected,  any  topics  or  suggestions 
should  be  sent  to  the  Executive  Secretary. 


Thursday,  November  2 

SESSION  I 

6:15  P.  M.  (Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln) 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER,  Berks  County  Branch 

Presiding :  P.  Herbert  Reigner,  First  Vice-Chairman,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  and  Chairman,  Berks  County  Branch. 

Speaker :  (To  be  selected) 


Friday,  November  3 


9:00  A.  M. 


to 

12:00  noon 


SESSION  II 

Superintendents’  Special  Round  Table 

Presiding :  Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine,  Superintendent,  Lancaster  County  Branch 

General  and  Departmental  Round  Table 

Presiding:  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary 


SESSION  III 

12:15  to 

1:30  P.M.  LUNCHEON 

Topic:  Pioneering  in  Sight  Conservation 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill,  Executive  Director,  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Presiding:  (To  be  selected) 
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SESSION  IV 

2:00  to 

5:00  P.  M.  Supervisors’  Round  Table — Prevention  of  Blindness 

Presiding :  (To  be  selected) 

General  Round  Table — Production  and  Sales  Promotion 

Presiding :  Eugene  D.  Morgret,  Sales  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Branch 


SESSION  V 

6:15  P.  M.  (Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln) 

INTER-BRANCH  CONFERENCE  DINNER 

Presiding:  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  President,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind 

Speaker:  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for 

the  Blind 

Five-minute  talks  by  one  speaker  from  each  Branch  selected  or  appointed  by 
its  local  Board. 


Saturday,  November  4 

SESSION  VI 

9:00  A.  M. 
to 

12:00  noon  Training  and  Placement 

Presiding:  G.  H.  Nickeson,  Assistant  Superintendent  and  Placement  Agent, 
Pittsburgh  Branch 

Social  Adjustment  and  Occupational  Therapy 

Presiding:  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn,  Consultant  on  the  Visually  Handicapped 
Philadelphia  County  Board  of  Assistance 

10:00  A.  M.  MEETING — Executive  Committee,  Board  of  Trustees 

12:15  P.  M.  LUNCHEON  MEETING,  Board  of  Trustees 


COMMITTEE: 

P.  Herbert  Reigner 
H.  R.  Latimer 
Earl  W.  Keller 


Miss  Marguerite  Wiseman 
Miss  Mary  Rehr 
Mrs.  Harry  B.  Davis 


HOTEL  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  Hotel  Abraham  Lincoln  offers  excellent  accommodations  at 
reasonable  rates : 

A  limited  number  of  single  rooms  with  bath  at  $2.50;  balance  of 
single  rooms  at  $3.00;  and  double  rooms  (twin  beds)  at  $5.50. 

Club  breakfasts,  $  .25  up;  luncheons,  $  .75;  and  dinners,  $1.00  to 
$1.50,  according  to  menus  selected  by  committees. 

•  Garage  service  available  at  the  Hotel  at  moderate  prices. 

We  advise  that  you  make  reservations  early. 
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THE  BRAILLE  ALPHABET 


Alphabet 

• 
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Whole- word 

a 
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do 
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g° 
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•  • 

•  • 

•  • 
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•  • 
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CHAPTER  II 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  THE  BLIND  MENDICANT 


THIS  problem  of  the  blind  beggar  has  been  present  with  society 
throughout  the  ages  and  still  stubbornly  defies  anything  approach¬ 
ing  complete  solution.  I  am  reminded,  when  considering  the  reactions 
which  many  blind  mendicants  give  to  the  efforts  of  social  workers  to 
correct  this  evil,  of  the  following  description  of  a  mule :  If  you  let  a  mule 
alone,  he  will  walk  about  two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour ;  if  you  urge  him 
on,  he  will  walk  two  miles  an  hour;  and  if  you  urge  him  vehetnently,  he 
will  stop  stark  still  and  look  back  over  his  shoulder  as  if  to  say,  “What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?” 

Mendicancy,  like  the  balkiness  of  the  mule,  becomes  more  defiant 
under  abuse.  The  white  population  of  our  southern  states  is  no  more 
successful  in  handling  the  mule  than  the  average  social  worker  is  in  his 
dealings  with  the  beggar  —  especially  with  the  blind  beggar. 

Mr.  John  Faricy,  in  his  thesis  delivered  to  the  University  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  in  1930,  from  which  I  quote  at  some  length  later,  says  on  this 
point :  “The  beggar  has  a  strong  traditional  background,  and  he  remains 
an  astounding  anachronism  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  today.” 

Partly  because  of  the  blind  mendicant’s  total  handicap  and  partly 
because  of  his  flamboyant  methods  of  advertising  his  needs,  he  is  at  once 
the  most  conspicuous,  the  most  pitiable,  and,  therefore,  the  most  success¬ 
ful  of  all  beggars.  Accordingly,  the  public’s  most  vivid  mental  picture 
of,  as  well  as  its  profoundest  sympathy  for,  blind  people  is  derived  from 
its  daily  observations  of  these  unhappy  social  failures.  This  is  manifestly 
unfair  to,  and  unfortunate  for,  the  normal,  self-respecting,  and  capable 
blind  person  whose  abilities,  aims,  and  efforts  are  primarily  appraised 
by  the  public  in  the  light  of  this  distorted  mental  concept  and  ill-conceived 
sympathy.  It  is,  of  course,  not  surprising  that  the  resentment  of  such 
normal  blind  people  should  focus  hotly  upon  the  blind  beggar  as  the 
real  impediment  in  the  path  of  the  success  which  they  would  otherwise 
most  assuredly  attain.  It  is  also  perhaps  no  less  surprising  that  the 
superintendents  and  teachers  of  the  schools  for  the  young  blind  and 
many  executives  engaged  in  the  difficult  task  of  training  and  employ¬ 
ing  blind  adults  should  share  this  same  resentment  and  blame  their  own 
failures  upon  the  contaminating  influence  of  the  blind  beggar. 

Since  eighty  per  cent  of  all  blindness  befalls  the  individual  after 
he  is  of  age  —  when  his  education  is  finished,  his  habits  matured,  and 
his  mode  of  living  long  since  fixed  —  he,  like  the  sighted  public  of  which 
he  was  so  recenty  a  member,  is  convinced  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
future  for  him  but  begging.  Moreover,  this  conclusion  as  a  general 
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proposition  is  difficult  to  disprove  when  we  realize  that  a  scant  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  total  blind  population  is  capable  even  of  partial  selt- 
support.  Thus,  it  has  long  been  that  the  so-called  psychology  of  self- 
respect  and  self-support,  applicable  only  to  this  small  percentage  of 
blind  people,  has  been  persistently  and  brutally  applied  to  hundreds  of 
blind  people  whose  sole  maintenance  for  themselves  and  their  natural 
dependents  has  been,  until  recently,  the  practice  of  mendicancy. 

Mr.  Fancy’s  survey  of  blind  mendicancy  in  Pittsburgh,  above 
referred  to,  dealt  only  with  thirty  blind  mendicants,  and  seems  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  the  actual  number  of  blind  mendicants  in  that  community  is 
numerically  far  below  the  twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  total  blind  popu¬ 
lation  and,  therefore,  actually  less  than  the  employable  blind  people 
in  that  community.  There  is  need  for  much  further  research  on  this 
point,  but  the  writer  strongly  suspects  that  the  percentage  of  incurable 
mendicants  is  much  smaller  than  is  generally  supposed  and  therefore 
much  less  difficult  to  deal  with. 

Now  that  blind  relief  laws  are  becoming  very  general  they  should 
be  made  increasingly  more  rigid  in  their  application.  This,  however, 
is  still,  difficult  because  these  same  relief  laws  fall  short  in  many  cases 
of  the  real  purpose  for  which  they  were  drawn.  Before  making  specific 
suggestions,  I  quote  Mr.  Faricy  at  considerable  length. 

“Many  conditioning  factors  exist,  both  immediate  and  remote, 
which  make  possible  the  prevalence  and  perpetuation  of  beggary. 

“Accidents.  Industrial  and  others  which  result  in  loss  of  income, 
large  hospital  bills,  and  loss  of  jobs  due  to  disability.  Workmen’s 
Compensation  provisions  must  be  more  adequate.  Gratuitous 
facilities  for  rehabilitation  and  placement  should  be  provided. 

“Despair  and  Indigency  Following  Incapacitation.  Temporary 
relief  should  be  given.  Reeducation  should  stress  ideals  of  self- 
respect  and  inspiration  of  achievement. 

“Unwillingness  of  Employers  to  Hire  Rehabilitated  Workers. 

Employers  must  be  shown  that  rehabilitated  workers  are  capable 
of  filling  many  jobs.  Compensation  laws  should  state  that  insur¬ 
ance  carriers  are  responsible,  in  the  case  of  a  second  injury,  to 
the  extent  of  the  second  injury  only. 

“Child  Begging.  Children  conditioned  in  beggary  often  mature 
as  mendicants.  Ordinances  against  child  begging  must  be  rigidly 
enforced,  and  children  should,  if  necessary,  be  placed  in  homes. 

“Attractive  Aspects  of  Beggary.  Fascination  of  the  ‘game,’  ready 
money,  and  short  hours  are  conducive  to  mendicancy.  The  hope¬ 
less  task,  in  many  cases,  of  stressing  the  unfavorable  and  anti¬ 
social  aspects,  is  one  expedient.  Another  is  coordinated  municipal 
campaigns  to  abolish  the  beggar  from  the  streets. 
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“Unemployment.  Measures  to  relieve  general  unemployment  would 
deter  many  from  embracing  beggary.  Decrease  in  the  fluctuations 
of  demand  and  ‘layoff’  in  seasonal  occupations  would  be  of  value. 
Industries  should  attempt  to  operate  evenly  throughout  the  year. 
Placement  Bureaus  must  find  jobs  for  rehabilitated  workers. 

“Old  Age  and  Total  Disability.  Graduated  pensions  must  be  pro¬ 
vided  for  some  of  those  who  cannot  be  rehabilitated.  Proper 
adjustment  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  provisions  will  take 
care  of  others.  Some  of  the  aged  should  be  placed  with  their 
children  or  in  homes. 

“Congenital  Handicaps.  Improved  and  well-regulated  practice  of 
medicine  will  obviously  bring  about  smaller  percentages  of  those 
born  deaf,  dumb,  blind,  or  crippled.  Gratuitous  or  subsidized 
special  education  and  technical  training  must  be  available  for 
defectives. 

“Traditional  Sanction.  The  giving  public  should  be  convinced  that 
beggary  constitutes  one  of  the  most  startling  anachronisms — 
that  numerous  references  to  mendicancy  in  history,  song,  and 
literature,  should  not  be  accepted  as  agents  of  condonement — 
that  what  has  been  tolerated  in  the  past  should  not  necessarily 
be  tolerated  in  the  future. 

“Observation  of  Other  Beggars.  Since  ‘beggars  beget  beggars,’  all 
measures  which  abolish  mendicancy  are  of  course  valuable.  Na¬ 
tionally  coordinated  municipal  campaigns  against  beggary  con¬ 
stitute  at  present  the  most  practical  measure. 

“Insufficient  Income  in  Work  for  the  Rehabilitated.  There  are 
several  expedients.  More  work,  in  some  cases,  should  be  provided ; 
wages  could,  perhaps  be  subsidized  by  state  or  community  chest 
funds;  the  cooperation  of  sighted  or  able-bodied  workers  might 
possibly  produce  material  of  higher  quality,  articles  manufactured 
should  be  those  for  which  there  exists  a  demand ;  or  workers 
may  be  placed  in  higher  paying  jobs. 

“Facility  in  Obtaining  Income  from  Beggary.  This  factor  is  con¬ 
cerned  mainly  with  those  in  real  need,  who,  intending  to  ask  only 
once  for  alms,  are  carried  away  by  the  comparative  ease  of  obtain¬ 
ing  donations,  and  become  chronic  beggars.  Social  Agencies 
should  issue  coupon  booklets  to  some  citizens,  to  all  policemen, 
and  to  managers  of  stores.  These  coupons  would  refer  the  mendi¬ 
cant  to  the  nearest  social  agency.  Facilities  for  temporary  relief 
during  hours  of  the  night  would  deter  some  destitute  persons 
from  falling  into  beggary. 

“Influence  of  Companions.  The  readiest  advice  given  to  inca¬ 
pacitated  workers  and  disabled  persons  is  to  beg.  Stereotyped 
associations  of  the  words  ‘blind  mendicants’  and  ‘crippled  beggars’ 
constitute  powerful  factors.  The  only  remedy  is  that  remote  pos¬ 
sibility — enlightened  public  opinion. 
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“Transiency  of  Beggars.  Sporadic  civic  ‘crusades’  convince  the 
writer  that  beggary  resembles  an  inflated  inner  tube — it  may  be 
constricted  at  one  point,  with  concomitant  dilation  at  others. 
Nationally  coordinated  municipal  campaigns  would  block  nearly 
all  avenues  of  escape. 

“Mental  Defects.  That  many  beggars  are  mentally  defective  is 
undeniable.  There  are  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  proper 
detection  that  the  writer  hesitates  to  make  recommendations. 

“Leniency  of  the  Police.  As  a  definite  part  of  police  training,  in¬ 
struction  in  some  aspects  of  applied  social  pathology  should  be 
given.  Police  must  be  shown  the  evils  of  beggary,  the  alleviating 
scope  of  social  agencies,  and  the  possibilities  of  rehabilitation  of 
the  handicapped. 

“Vagueness  of  Ordinances.  Ordinances  and  statutes  should  de¬ 
fine  beggary  in  specific  descriptive  wording.  Feigned  street  vend¬ 
ing  must  be  properly  defined.  Mendicants  should  not  be  grouped 
with  vagrants. 

“Indiscriminate  Issuance  of  Free  Peddlers’  Licenses.  Pertinent 
records  should  be  filed  of  applicants  for  all  peddlers’  licenses. 
Personal  investigation  of  the  status  of  the  applicant  would,  in 
many  cases,  prove  desirable.  Prosecution  of  those  without  licenses 
and  of  feigning  vendors  would  help  to  abolish  beggary. 

“Fascination  of  the  ‘Game.’  Many  beggars  become  inured  to  the 
hardships  of  mendicancy  and  crave  its  uncertainty,  excitement, 
and  novelty.  The  sailor,  the  circusman,  the  ‘railroader,’ — all 
suffer  hardships,  but  what  may  dissuade  them  from  enjoying  these 
hardships. 

“Generosity  of  the  Public.  The  public  can  be  dissuaded  from  in¬ 
discriminate  giving  for  a  short  time  only.  The  publicity  attend¬ 
ant  upon  anti-begging  campaigns  causes  this  temporary  abstention. 

“Inadequate  Social  Agencies.  Less  generous  adjectives,  often 
applicable,  are  ‘inefficient’  and  ‘dormant.’  Social  agencies  should 
be  fully  equipped  to  cope  with  their  share  of  begging  problems, 
and  they  must  be  directed  by  alert,  soundly  trained  executives, 
who  realize  that  ‘eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  a  beggarless  city.’ 

“Indolence.  The  writer  recognizes  the  fact  that  much  ‘laziness’ 
may  be  explained  by  improper  glandular  secretions  and  by  present 
or  former  diseases.  Medical  care  would,  in  many  cases,  restore 
vitality.  The  time-honored  prescription  of  jail  sentences  at. hard 
labor  should,  however,  be  mentioned. 

“Use  of  Liquor  and  Drugs.  ‘Vices.’  So  many  comments  have  been 
made  in  this  category  throughout  history,  that  the  writer  chooses 
the  novel  alternative  of  making  none. 

“Public  Lack  of  Information  Regarding  Beggary.  The  police, 
some  social  agencies,  ministers,  civic  associations,  slums,  and 
public  officials  are,  in  many  cases,  quite  uninformed  as  to  the 
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causes,  extent,  and  prevention  of  beggary.  It  is,  therefore,  no 
source  of  wonder  that  many  citizens,  not  close  to  the  situation, 
should  be  in  ignorance.  Social  agencies  should  undertake  careful 
research  into  the  problem  to  determine,  in  an  objective  and  quan¬ 
titative  manner,  antecedents,  extent,  methods,  and  consequences 
of  beggary.  The  technique  of  modern  advertising  must  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  placing  before  the  public  the  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  of  investigators.  Social  agencies  should  constantly  advise 
those  most  affected  by  the  begging  nuisance. 

“General  Social  and  Economic  Factors.  There  may  be  mentioned 
in  this  connection  several  phases  of  the  present  industrial  economy 
which  constitute  broad  bases  of  beggary.  Inequality  in  distribution 
of  wealth ;  urbanization,  with  its  crowds  and  loss  of  identity  of 
the  individual;  and  social  and  economic  disorganization.  The 
advent,  if  ever,  of  the  millenium  should  witness  elimination  of 
these  factors/’ 


“REASONS  WHY  POLICEMEN  DO  NOT  ARREST  BEGGARS. 

“The  average  policeman,  in  common  with  most  persons,  is  not  a 
student  of  social  pathology.  He  can  detect  no  wrong  in  a  handi¬ 
capped  man’s  acceptance  of  small  gifts  from  more  fortunate 
persons. 

“The  majority  of  policemen  dislike  disturbance,  and  so  long  as  the 
beggar  is  not  a  nuisance,  the  officer  will  pursue  a  laissez-faire 
policy,  in  complete  ignorance  of  the  evils  to  the  individual  incurred 
in  beggary. 

“There  is  some  evidence  that  certain  prosperous  beggars  pay  for 
‘protection’  on  lucrative  stands  in  large  cities. 

“Many  policemen  have  long-standing  friendships  with  certain  mendi¬ 
cants  who  beg  on  their  beats.  They  both  suffer  from  inclement 
weather  and  the  discomforts  of  the  streets — they  have  much  in 
common.  Policemen  do  not  arrest  their  friends,  particularly  when 
it  would  seem  that  the  friend  is  doing  no  harm. 

“To  arrest  a  blind  or  crippled  beggar  in  a  public  place  causes  a 
torrent  of  abusive  dissent  by  onlookers  against  the  arresting  officer. 
It  is  scarcely  expedient  for  the  policeman  to  explain  that  the  arrest 
is  being  made  for  the  welfare  of  the  beggar. 

• 

“Most  persons  naturally  sympathize  with  the  beggar — so  does  the 
policeman. 

“The  average  police  officer  is  quite  uninformed  as  to  ameliorating 
treatment  that  is  available  in  social  agencies.  If  police  are  induced 
by  an  anti-begging  committee  to  report  all  mendicants,  many 
officers  fail  to  do  so  for  fear  of  persecution  of,  or  jail  sentences  for, 
the  beggars.” 
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“THE  EVILS  OF  BEGGARY. 

“Street  begging  is  an  intolerable  nuisance. 

“The  solicitor  of  alms  is  without  social  status. 

“Beggary  is  conducive  to  vice  and  delinquency. 

“The  dependents  of  mendicants  are  perniciously  conditioned. 

“Beggars  develop  and  foster  anti-social  attitudes. 

“Mendicancy  places  a  premium  upon  deceit. 

“Beggars  beget  beggars. 

“Street  begging  is  provocative  of  indiscriminate  giving. 

“Beggary  attracts  renegades  from  the  ranks  of  the  rehabilitated. 

“Mendicancy  is  conducive  to  the  formation  and  aggravation  of 
mental  defects. 

“Immense  sums  of  money  are  wasted — the  beggar  is  not  helped  to 
help  himself. 

“Beggary  represents  an  inestimable  loss  of  productive  power.” 

SOME  FACTS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Were  Mr.  Faricy  writing  today,  he  would  probably  present  his 
findings  from  an  angle  more  in  keeping  with  trends  of  the  decade  just 
closing.  Nevertheless,  he  lays  before  us  a  very  clear  picture  of  mendi¬ 
cancy  in  general,  which  is  easily  applied  to  blind  mendicancy.  The  fact 
that  his  work  was  done  in  conjunction  with  a  committee  on  street  beg¬ 
ging  of  the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  and  in  collabora¬ 
tion  with  Mr.  George  Hackenburg,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council 
for  the  Blind,  gives  his  conclusions  a  validity  which  they  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have.  While  the  writer  does  not  endorse  in  every  detail  Mr.  Faricy’s 
findings,  they  are,  nevertheless,  ample  background  for  the  following 
facts  and  conclusions : 

1.  The  bark  of  the  blind  beggar  is  worse  than  his  bite.  While 
comparatively  few  in  number,  blind  beggars  are  noisy  and  slippery.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  moral  or  physical  wrecks,  incapable  of  order¬ 
ing  their  own  lives.  Unfortunately,  the  reservoir  of  blind  humanity  from 
which  their  members  are  recruited,  is  large  and  easily  tempted  by  the 
beggar’s  boasted  success.  Scolding  makes  his  bark  more  furious  and 
his  scampering  from  town  to  town  more  frantic.  Man  is  not  unlike  the 
lower  animals  in  that  he  will  have  his  food  one  way  or  another,  on  the 
stock  exchange  or  along  the  highway. 

2.  Now  that  unemployment  relief,  for  whatever  reason  granted, 
has  come  to  be  universally  accepted  as  the  order  of  the  day,  definite  at¬ 
tention  must  be  given  to  the  dififerential  between  adequate  relief  for 
a  blind  person  and  adequate  relief  for  a  person  with  sight.  Unless  this 
dififerential,  or  ratio  of  increase  in  the  amount  of  relief  allowed  the  blind 
person  because  of  the  increased  cost  of  his  living,  is  recognized  by  Feder¬ 
al  and  State  Governments,  there  can  be  no  assurance  that  city  and 
county  relief  boards  will  deal  out  such  justice  to  their  needy  blind 
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citizens.  Unless  relief  is  adequate  to  the  need,  the  temptation  to  make 
up  the  differential  has  not  been  removed.  Work  and  beggary  are 
the  only  recourses.  If  for  any  reason,  the  blind  person  cannot  work, 
he  is  only  human  if  he  beg.  If  he  be  willing  to  work,  but  can  find  no 
work  within  his  capabilities,  once  again,  he  is  only  human  if  he  beg. 

3.  Since  every  effort  to  preserve  initiative  must  be  made  in  the  case 
of  blind  people  as  in  that  of  the  sighted,  and  since  opportunities  for 
blind  people  to  work  are  infinitely  scarcer  than  those  afforded  their  seeing 
fellows,  any  relief  or  pension  law  which  provides  that  the  initial  earn¬ 
ings  of  a  blind  worker  shall  be  applied  toward  the  reduction  of  a  relief 
quota  is  basically  unjust,  destructive  of  initiative,  and  provocative  of 
beggary. 

4.  If  social  security  is  to  get  the  individual  a  sense  of  real  security, 
there  must  be  a  “floor”  or  a  well-defined  basis  to  relief  comparable  to  that 
laid  down  in  the  Federal  Wages  and  Hours  bill.  Similarly,  there  must 
be  a  zone  of  initial  earnings  of  blind  workers  which  shall  not  be  sacrificed 
on  the  altar  of  “relief  reduction.”  This  may  seem  a  novel  idea  to  some  of 
you,  but  it  is  even  now  in  partial  operation  here  and  there  and  awaits  only 
the  necessary  research  to  bring  the  principles  involved  into  their  correct 
perspectives. 

5.  The  struggle  between  the  authorities  of  Pennsylvania  and  those 
of  Washington  over  the  matching  of  relief  funds,  which  still  continues, 
is,  in  reality,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  present  Pennsylvania  Blind  Relief 
Law  contains  not  only  a  “floor”  to  relief,  but  also  a  “zone  of  initial  earn¬ 
ings”  which  cannot  be  commandeered  in  lieu  of  the  pension  allowance. 
This  “floor,”  whether  justified  in  amount  or  not,  is  a  flat  rate  pension  of 
$30.00  per  month ;  and  the  zone  of  inviolate  initial  earnings,  including 
other  income,  is  $70.00  per  month.  So  certain  are  the  Pennsylvania 
workers  for  the  blind,  as  well  as  their  blind  clients,  that  these  principles 
of  a  “floor”  to  relief  and  a  “zone  of  inviolate  initial  earnings”  are  sound, 
regardless  of  exact  detail,  that  they  have  been  able  so  far  to  hold  out  suc¬ 
cessfully  against  all  efforts  of  the  economic  group  to  save  money  for  the 
state  by  sacrificing  said  principles  for  the  Federal  “mess  of  pottage.” 
Unless  the  Social  Security  Board  can  find  its  way  clear  to  write  these 
principles,  in  some  form,  into  its  basic  relief  policy,  inestimable  injustice 
will  be  done  the  needy  blind  people  of  America,  at  the  same  time  that 
much  unrest  will  result  where  a  genuine  sense  of  security  would  other¬ 
wise  prevail. 

6.  Adequate  relief,  under  conditions  which  will  penalize  the  “chis- 
eler”  is  the  sole  solution  to  the  problem  of  the  blind  beggar.  There  is, 
and  can  be,  no  other  answer.  Just  how  the  ultimate  details  of  the  fore¬ 
going  principles  are  to  be  worked  into  the  fabric  of  relief  is  already  oc¬ 
cupying  a  few  of  the  best  minds  of  our  profession. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

Consolidated  Balance  Sheet 
June  1,  1939 

ASSETS 

Cash,  Regular  Fund  . $  8,806.37 

Cash,  Special  Fund  .  15,6 67.73 

Petty  Cash  .  989.82 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  .  14,866.13 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  .  2,693.83 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  .  2,569.30 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  .  7,500.00 

Inventory  .  45,845.34 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth  .  30,000.00 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  . 12,982.91 

Investments,  Securities,  and  Savings  . 640.68 

Real  Estate  and  Buildings .  237,949.88 

Equipment  .  59,302.13 

Automobiles  and  Trucks  .  4,086.27 

Deferred  Expense  .  1,497.79 


TOTAL  ASSETS  . $445,398.18 

LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 

Accrued  Allotments  Due,  Branches  . $  3,600.00 

Accounts  Payable,  Trade .  13,488.56 

Accounts  Payable,  Branches  .  2,590.47 

Loans  Payable  .  1,476.17 

Mortgages  Payable  .  71,900.00 

Accrued  Interest  Payable  .  1,312.50 

Unpaid  on  Equipment  .  393.75 

Reserve  for  Depreciation: 

Buildings  and  Equipment  .  86,548.06 

Automobiles  and  Trucks  .  1,475.74 

Doubtful  Accounts  (Pittsburgh)  .  3,500.00 

Unabsorbed  Contributions: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  .  30,000.00 

Local  Aid  and  Welfare .  13,032.91 

NET  WORTH  .  216,080.02 


TOTAL 


$445,398.18 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


Consolidated  Statement — Income  and  Expense 
June  1,  1938  to  May  31,  1939 


INCOME 


Sales  . $181,787.13 

Local  City  Aid  .  51,881.79 

Welfare  Aid  .  99,309.10 

Gifts  and  Contributions  .  21,016.04 

County  Maintenance  .  3,743.00 

Receipts  from  Special  Funds  .  28,696.40 

State  Appropriation  .  11,250.00 

Loans  .  100.00 

Miscellaneous  .  1,121.05 


TOTAL  INCOME  . . . $398,904.51 


EXPENSE 


Salaries,  Supervision  and  Clerical,  Blind  . $  30,136.07 

Salaries,  Supervision  and  Clerical,  Sighted  .  48,267.33 

Wages  and  Handicap,  Blind  .  108,810.91 

Wages,  Sighted  .  22,847.74 

Purchases  for  resale  .  19,871.75 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated  .  83,524.12 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power .  3,795.34 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  .  3,012.48 

Insurance  .  3,524.18 

Truck  Delivery  .  4,754.56 

Travel  and  Carfare  .  8,287.52 

Office  Supplies  and  Printing .  2,851.07 

Rent  .  5,417.45 

Shop  Supplies  .  4,382.45 

Collection  Expense  . 515.61 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  .  5,738.51 

Social  Service  and  Aid  .  4,434.97 

Prevention  .  14,373.79 

Printing  and  Postage  .  4,797.81 

Education  . 1,122.31 

Interest  on  Mortgages  .  3,795.08 

Interest  on  Other  Debts  .  443.90 

Mortgage  Payment  (Pittsburgh)  .  4,000.00 

Conference  .  169.15 

New  Equipment  .  2,393.62 

Recreation  .  341.56 

Memberships  and  Dues  .  382.53 

Branch  Allotments  .  5,400.00 

Deferred  Expense  .  2,086.80 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Special  Fund  .  2,050.00 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Others.  .  1,129.78 

Unclassified  .  6,834.00 


TOTAL  EXPENSE 


$409,492.39 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


Report  of  Branch  Activities 
Year  ending  May  31,  1939 


1.  Number  of  blind  persons  on  file: 

a.  Blind,  or  less  than  20/200  .  5,551 

b.  More  than  20/200  .  1,601 

2.  Number  of  blind  persons  under  supervision  in — 

a.  Home  Occupations  .  352 

b.  Home  Industries  .  189 

c.  Shop  Industries  .  273 

d.  Placements  .  129 

e.  Professions  . .  37 

3.  Number  of  persons  receiving  social  services: 

a.  Case  Work  .  934 

b.  Clinic  or  Hospital  .  410 

c.  Miscellaneous  .  498 

4.  Number  of  eye-cases  under  supervision  : 

a.  Prevention  .  1,752 

b.  Conservation  .  1,245 


5.  Total  net  number  supervised  or  served 


4,468 


Cotton  Yarn 

We  specialize  in  Bored  Blocks 

for  institutions 

Cordage 

Twine 

Your  inquiries 

will  be 

appreciated. 

Corry  Wood  Products,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

Bored  and  Solid  Blocks 

for  Brushes  and  Brooms 

NEW  YORK 

CORRY,  PENNSYLVANIA 

THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 

Broom  Corn 

BALE  OR  CAR 

ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


The  American 

Fork  &.  Floe 
Company 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

Broom  Corn  in  local 
and  car  load  lots. 

I  have  been  in  the  same 
business  at  the  same  old 
stand  for  over  thirty 
'  years. 

True  Temper  Products 

Broom  Handles 

Mop  Handles 

(Creative  handicraft 

Established  1881 

Prime  Reed,  Bases, 

• 

• 

Natural  &  Colored  Raffia 

Specialize  in 

Chair  Cane,  Rattan, 

Fibres,  Leathercraft, 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 

Beadcraft,  Metal  Craft, 

Reeds,  Palm  Fibre,  Chair 

and  Claycraft 

Cane  and  Raffia 

Everything  for  the 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

handicraft  ‘Worker 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

Importers  -  Manufacturers 

your  inquiries. 

AMERICAN 

CHARLES  H. 

REEDCRAFT  CORP. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

130  BEEKMAN  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

Frederick  H.  Cone  &  Co. 

INCORPORATED 

181  FRONT  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  U.  S.  A. 


BRISTLES  HORSEHAIR 

AND  FIBRES 

ALL  KINDS  AND  COLORS 

For  the  Manufacture  of  Brushes 

Complete  Stocks  Always  Available 

Quotations,  Samples  and  Information  on  all  Brush  Materials 

furnished  on  request . 


BARRON  &  WOLF 


NEOGA,  ILLINOIS 
Box  7  Phone,  Neoga  12 


Commission  Dealers  in 


Broom  Corn 


AMERICAN 

HEADQUARTERS 

for  Gold  Medal 
Quality 

Split  Bamboo 
Split  Rattan 
China  Reeds 
Ajax  Fibre 
Rush  Fibre 
African  Fibre 
Rice  Fibre 
Bassine 
Bahia 

Wood  and  Bamboo 
Broom  Handles 


Direct  from  the  grower  to 
manufacturer 


Samples  and  Prices  upon  Request 


GEORGE  H.  MAUS,  Inc. 

AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


HAVE  YOUR 


Piano  Tuned  and  Repaired 

By  a  Local  Blind  Tuner 

All  Work  Guaranteed 


Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 


Allentown 

Altoona 

Bethlehem 

Butler 


BRANCHES 

Harrisburg 
Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Oil  City 
Pittsburgh 


Philadelphia 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 


The  Ty remat  Line 

FOR  SHELTERED  WORKSHOPS  AND  HOME  WORKERS 

“The  world’s  most  complete  line”  includes  strips  cut  from  pas¬ 
senger  tire  stock,  truck  and  bus  stock,  and  new  rubber  links. 

Full  line  of  accessories  and  tools.  New  combination  assembly 
and  closing  table  for  sleeve  closing  by  home  workers. 

All  types  of  strips  are  cut  from  the  “heart”  of  the  tire,  thoroughly 
washed  and  guaranteed  to  be  free  from  oil,  grease,  etc. 

We  serve  only  established  organizations,  (not  individuals). 
If  interested  in  a  new  and  desirable  line  to  be  organized  for  con¬ 
tinuous  production,  please  write  for  our  “Manual  of  Informa¬ 
tion  for  Mat  Manufacturers.”  IT  IS  FREE.  We  are  cooperating 
with  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

TYREMAT  CORPORATION 
10-09  Forty-third  Avenue 
Long  Island  City,  N.  Y. 


LOTS  OF  TEASERS  FEW  GO  GETTERS 


- o - 

If  you  want  pep  and  vigor  put  into  the  buying  of  your  broom- 
corn  ; 

If  you  want  to  drive  with  buyers  who  can  close,  make  it  snappy, 
and  deliver  the  goods ; 

If  you  want  to  see  every  crop  of  broom-corn  in  the  entire  dis¬ 
trict — experience  added  since  1865  ; 

If  you  want  crop  information,  not  from  statistics  and  reports, 
but  from  actual  road  pounding,  constant  contact  over  same 
districts  many  times ; 

Then  come — drive  with 

HARRY  MAN  BROS. 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

(Trustees  at  Large) 


Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander 
Frank  Wilbur  Main.. 
P.  Herbert  Reigner.  . .  . 

Daniel  Slep  . 

Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley. 

John  E.  Potter . 

H.  R.  Hosick . 

H.  R.  Latimer . 

John  A.  Emery 
E.  V.  D.  Selden 
James  W.  Rickey 


. Founder 

. President 

.  .First  Vice  President 
Second  Vice  President 
.  .  T hird  Vice  President 

. T  reasurer 

.  .  .Assistant  Treasurer 
,  . .  Recording  Secretary 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 


BERKS  COUNTY 

Trustees — P.  Herbert  Reigner,  Harry  L.  Peifer,  Raymond  K.  Titlow 
Alternates — Raymond,  J.  Wenger,  Philip  K.  Howard,  Harry  B.  Davis 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

Trustees — D.  N.  Slep,  H.  J.  Baum,  J.  Lester  Laughlin 
Alternates — E.  J.  Master,  J.  C.  Brallier,  Dr.  Daniel  Bohn 


BUTLER  COUNTY 

Trustees — Miss  Elizabeth  J.  Borland,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Miss  Elsa  Finger 
Alternates — J.  H.  Cochran,  Emmett  B.  Simpson,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Sinclair 


CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

Trustees — Miss  Helen  Price,  Seymour  Silverstone,  Miss  Gertrude  Stenger 
Alternates — Dr.  Frank  D.  Geer,  Dr.  B.  E.  Longwell,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Samuel  Leavy 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

Trustees — Ernest  Latham,  Mrs.  A.  S.  Koser,  Earle  Schaeffer 
Alternates — Mrs.  Joseph  Strouse,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hull,  Miss  Lenora  Watts 

ERIE  COUNTY 

Trustees — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Shaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  E.  B.  Shaw 
Alternates — Hugh  S.  Darsie,  H.  A.  Nye,  H.  L.  R.  Emmet 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

Trustees — Vandling  D.  Rose,  James  R.  Gilligan,  Thomas  D.  Davies 
Alternates — Dr.  Mervyn  M.  Williams,  Philip  Salsburg,  Peter  Stipp,  Jr. 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

Trustees — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaelis,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane 
Alternates — Miss  Mary  Shirk,  Mrs.  Milton  Michaelis,  Martin  Dellinger 

LEHIGH  COUNTY 

Trustees — Fred  Franks,  Sr.,  Mrs.  Ralph  Henry,  George  C.  Hutchins 
Alternates — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  W.  G.  B.  Woodring,  E.  C.  Reinhard 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

Trustees — Clifford  F.  Frey,  Dr.  Henry  I.  Klopp,  Benjamin  Lotz 

Alternates — Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Mrs.  W.  M.  Wolverton,  Mrs.  R.  E.  Stahlnecker 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

Trustees — Edward  Marcu,  G.  H.  Bechtold,  Miss  C.  Marion  Kohn 
Alternates — Mrs.  S.  Hertz,  Mrs.  I.  Valentine  Levi,  Mrs.  H.  S.  Wieder 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

Trustees — Bradley  S.  Joice,  Franklin  C.  Irish,  Mrs.  Mary  E.  Mulhattan 
Alternates — Philip  N.  Harrison,  Miss  Helen  B.  Rauh,  C.  H.  Wolfe 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

Trustees — 'Mrs.  Ida  Bookhammer,  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
Alternates — Fred  Bright,  J.  E.  Burns,  Dr.  George  B.  Jobson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 
(Luzerne  County) 

Trustees — Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  William  E.  Pulverman 
Alternates — John  T.  Howell,  Jr.,  Fred  C.  Kirkendall,  Robert  C.  Smith 
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STAFF  OFFICERS 


H.  R.  Latimer . . Editor  and  Executive  Secretary 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson . Homework  Instructor 

Mildred  M.  Gettys . Office  Secretary 


SUPERINTENDENTS 

G.  Ernest  Ward . 

J.  Harry  Auen . . 

Anne  Vlachos . 

Mrs.  G.  E.  Hessler . 

Mary  R.  Limberg . 

Nance  Pugh . 

Helen  Fox . 

Eliza  S.  Paine . 

John  B.  Mohler . 

Ruth  F.  Sargent . 

G.  H.  Nickeson  (Acting) . 

Earl  W.  Keller . 

Peter  Stipp,  Jr . 

Audrey  Campbell . . 


BRANCHES* 

. 713  Linden  Street,  Allentown 

. 1000-2  Green  Street,  Altoona 

. 127  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem 

. 156  North  Main  Street,  Butler 

. 133  West  Seventh  Street,  Erie 

. 308  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg 

. 428  Lincoln  Street,  Johnstown 

West  Walnut  and  Mary  Streets,  Lancaster 
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. 308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh 

. 439  Washington  Street,  Reading 
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. 35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 


*With  the  exception  of  Philadelphia  and  Blair  County,  all  of  the  Association  Branches  are 
member  agencies  of  the  Community  Chests  of  their  respective  areas. 
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Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander 

Hr  HIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  gratefully 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Moses 
Ruslander,  Founder  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  and  an  unfailing 
friend  and  advocate  of  blind  people  every¬ 
where. 
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MOP  YARNS 


Made  at  our  own  mill 
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Qod  said,  “Let  There  Be  Light ” 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

/^\  N  Monday,  November  6th,  at  her  son’s  home  in  Atlantic  City, 
Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  Founder  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  and  for  thirty  years  a  faithful  and  efficient  Trustee  of  this 
organization,  passed  quietly  to  her  final  reward. 

Mrs.  Ruslander  was  born  in  Spitule,  Poland,  March  19,  1858,  and 
coming  to  America,  spent  her  early  life  in  Titusville,  Pennsylvania. 
After  graduating  from  high  school  in  that  city,  she  became  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools.  In  her  graduating  class  were  Attorney  A.  Leo 
Weil,  of  Pittsburgh,  and  Ida  M.  Tarbell,  the  noted  historian. 

Moving  to  Pittsburgh,  in  1902,  she  was  active  in  the  work  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Section,  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  becoming  its  First  Vice- 
President  and  retaining  that  office  for  twelve  years.  Her  work  for  the 
Council  brought  her  into  close  contact  with  the  national  officers  of  the 
organization,  and  she  was,  at  different  times,  Chairman  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Reciprocity,  of  the  Committee  on  Religion,  and  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  for  the  Blind,  of  the  national  organization. 

While  national  Chairman  of  Religion,  she  advocated  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  extension  Sunday  Schools,  and  organized  and  acted  as  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  first  Jewish  Council  extension  religious  school  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

As  Chairman  of  Religion,  also,  she  instituted  penal  work  among 
Jewish  prisoners  in  the  various  penal  institutions,  a  work  which  grew 
to  such  important  proportions  that  it  was  taken  over  bv  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 
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It  was  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee  for  the  Blind  of  the  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Women’s  Clubs  that  Mrs.  Ruslander  made  her  greatest  contribu¬ 
tion  to  humanity.  During  her  term  in  office,  she  called  a  meeting  of 
club  representatives,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  Jewish 
Women,  and  outlined  the  first  plans  for  a  workshop. 

The  suggestion  was  not  immediately  accepted.  It  required  many 
months  of  hard  personal  work  before  enough  interest  was  created  to 
make  possible  the  organization  of  a  permanent  committee.  The  history 
of  that  Committee  is  the  history  of  the  earlier  days  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 

In  these  major  activities  are  found  embodied  the  ideals  of  Mrs. 
Ruslander’s  philosophy  of  life — helping  others  to  help  themselves, 
giving  creative  work  rather  than  grudging  alms,  bringing  light  to 
darkened  souls,  and  teaching  true  religion,  so  that  its  precepts  might 
be  understood  and  thus  lived.  These  are  the  things  for  which  she  has 
lived  and  labored. 
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LOOKING  OVER  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Benjamin  Berinstein 
Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City 

I  appreciate  the  privilege  of  addressing  you  on  the  occasion  of 
your  Tenth  Anniversary.  This  organization,  observing  its  tenth  birth¬ 
day,  not  only  had  the  temerity  to  start  operations  in  the  business  crisis 
of  1929,  but  has  been  remarkably  successful  in  its  work.  It  began  its 
career  at  a  time  when  no  one  knew  where  he  was  going  to  be  the  next 
day,  but  its  work  has  been  so  fruitful  that  it  now  has  every  prospect, 
under  improving  business  conditions,  of  being  increasingly  successful 
in  the  future. 

Ten  years  ago  the  blind  were  regarded  as  a  group  apart  and  it 
was  felt  that  their  problems  must  be  solved  on  a  mass  basis.  Since  that 
time  the  movement  for  treating  the  blind  as  individuals  has  gained 
ground  and  state  and  local  organizations  are  beginning  to  look  forward 
to  a  time  when  there  will  not  only  be  fewer  persons  afflicted  with  blind¬ 
ness,  but  when  fewer  of  the  blind  will  have  to  depend  on  their  com¬ 
munities. 

Back  in  1929  we  heard  of  proposals  for  social  security  and  of 
finding  occupations  and  employment  for  the  blind,  but  because  of 
economic  conditions  developing  in  that  year  and  afterwards,  there  was 
asked,  more  and  more  frequently,  the  question,  “How  in  Heaven  are 
you  going  to  find  work  for  the  blind  when  there  are  so  many  persons 
with  sight  who  can’t  get  jobs?’’ 

But  we  now  see  the  blind  person,  not  as  one  of  a  group,  but  as  an 
individual,  just  as  much  of  an  individual  as  a  man  or  a  woman  who  can 
see.  We  are  laying  emphasis  now  on  the  fact  'that  we  must  fit  each 
blind  person  for  the  thing  that  he  can  do,  not  trying  to  adopt  all  the 
blind  to  general  lines  or  to  create  special  occupations  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  large  groups  of  blind  people. 
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This  new  movement  is  based  on  the  fact  that  many  blind  persons, 
normal  except  for  the  lack  of  sight,  can  be  trained  for  an  occupation 
that  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  living,  or  to  earn  part  of  a  living.  Many 
blind  persons  display  talents  and  abilities  that  would  put  them  in  the 
genius  class,  if  they  could  have  the  added  advantages  of  sight.  Some 
one  has  said  that  a  handicap  is  an  extra  burden  imposed  upon  a  superior 
person  to  make  the  contest  more  nearly  equal.  If  this  is  so,  we  may 
well  wonder  what  some  of  our  blind  people  would  have  accomplished 
with  the  aid  of  sight. 

It  is  much  better  both  economically  and  socially  to  treat  each  blind 
person  as  an  individual  and  to  provide  him  with  suitable  training  and 
remunerative  employment  than  to  continue  the  efforts  to  solve  blind 
people’s  problems  by  making  cash  contributions  toward  their  support. 
A  blind  person  who  is  given  the  opportunity  to  work  not  only  takes 
care  of  himself,  but  is  an  asset  to  the  community. 

It  is  vital  both  for  blind  people  and  their  seeing  families  and 
friends  that  the  blind  be  not  segregated,  and  that  as  far  as  possible 
they  be  encouraged  and  helped  to  mingle  freely  and  naturally  with  see¬ 
ing  people  and  to  take  part  in  the  social  and  civic  functions  of  their 
communities. 

The  Lions  Clubs  and  other  service  organizations  can  be  very  help¬ 
ful  if  they  will  exert  themselves  on  behalf  of  blind  individuals,  aiding 
them  either  in  securing  training  or  in  securing  employment.  It  may 
well  be  that  invaluable  service  can  be  rendered  with  very  little  expendi¬ 
ture  of  money. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  with  the  experience  your  organization  has 
had  and  with  the  improving  conditions  now  indicated,  continued  success 
in  your  chosen  field  will  be  yours. 

OPENING  REMARKS 

H.  R.  Latimer 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Now  that  our  administrative  offices  are  located  centrally  at  Harris¬ 
burg,  it  is  confidently  expected  that  the  Association’s  affairs  will  be 
conducted  to  greater  strategic  and  economic  advantage  than  was  possible 
when  our  headquarters  were  located  at  one  extreme  end  of  the  state. 
In  the  first  place,  we  have  a  right  to  anticipate  a  greater  number  of 
visits  at  our  Harrisburg  office  from  the  directors  and  staff  officers  of 
our  several  Branches.  Second,  the  travel  cost  of  an  equal  number  of 
visits  to  the  Branches  by  the  Executive  Secretary  should  be  less  when 
made  from  this  central  location.  All  this  will  tend  toward  a  better 
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understanding  between  headquarters  and  the  Branches,  and  this  better 
understanding  in  turn  will  result  in  a  more  complete  coordination, 
correlation,  and  consequent  cooperation  than  has  hitherto  been  possible 
between  the  Branch  offices  and  that  of  the  parent  organization.  To  this 
end,  then,  a  cordial  and  sincere  invitation  is  here  extended  not  only  to 
all  persons  in  any  way  connected  with  our  Branches  and  with  other 
activities  for  the  blind  elsewhere,  but  to  the  public  generally,  to  call  at 
our  office  whenever  in  Harrisburg  for  any  service  in  our  power  to 
render. 

The  function  of  the  Association’s  Executive  Office,  as  hitherto, 
will  be  primarily  administrative  in  distinction  from  that  of  the  individual 
Branches,  which  latter  will  comprise  community  welfare,  case  work, 
rehabilitation,  and  employment.  This  administrative  work  comprises 
the  maintenance  of  the  Association’s  financial  and  other  official  services 
and  the  preservation  of  its  records ;  correspondence  and  other  public 
relations  with  its  Branches,  with  kindred  social  agencies,  and  with  the 
community  at  large ;  the  promotion  of  legislation  (federal  and  state) 
calculated  to  further  the  welfare  of  blind  people  and  the  prevention  of 
needless  blindness  ;  assisting  the  present  Branches  in  strengthening  and 
rounding  out  their  community  service,  as  well  as  carrying  our  manifold 
activities  through  organization  and  otherwise  to  areas  of  the  state  not 
yet  covered. 

Again,  with  our  headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  a  closer  coordination 
with  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  will  be  possible.  Such  coordination 
will  help  both  the  Council  and  the  Association  to  a  clearer  picture  of 
conditions  throughout  the  state.  This  will  tend  to  make  more  effective 
any  interchange  of  skill  and  experience  among  the  trained  personnel 
of  the  Association,  such  interchange  of  service  to  be  effectively  given 
in  proportion  to  the  ability  of  certain  Branches  to  spare  their  trained 
department  heads  for  brief  periods,  and  to  the  ability  of  the  parent 
office  or  recipient  Branch  to  pay  the  necessary  travel  and  maintenance 
involved.  In  fact,  some  very  practical  assistance  of  this  sort  has  been 
given  in  the  past,  especially  in  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness  and 
in  that  of  the  sale  of  blind-made  goods.  Such  interchange  of  service 
and  personnel,  though  necessarily  limited  in  scope  and  quantity,  will 
tend  to  unify  and  standardize  the  several  phases  of  our  work  throughout 
Branch  areas  and  to  increase  the  number  of  blind  people  actually 
employed. 

Finally,  the  organizing  of  our  Inter-Branch  Conference  into  more 
or  less  well-defined  groups  for  round  table  or  panel  discussions  of  their 
special  problems  should  result  in  many  practical  suggestions  of  value 
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to  the  trustees  and  management  of  the  Association  as  well  as  to  the 
directors  and  executives  of  the  individual  Branches.  Meanwhile  there 
are  many  evidences  bearing  out  the  fact  that  the  Association  which  was 
built  up  on  the  basis  of  individual  Branches  is  rapidly  developing  into 
a  coordinated  whole. 

REPORT  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS’  MEETING 

AT  CONFERENCE 

A  meeting  of  the  superintendents  of  Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  was  held  in  Reading,  Pa.,  on  Friday,  Novem¬ 
ber  3,  1939.  Those  superintendents  present  were :  Ruth  F.  Sargent, 
Philadelphia  Branch;  John  B.  Mohler,  Butler  County;  Nance  Pugh, 
Dauphin  County;  Earl  Keller,  Berks  County;  Ernest  Ward,  Lehigh 
County;  Peter  Stipp,  Lackawanna  County;  Guy  Nickeson,  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  and  Eliza  S.  Paine,  Lancaster  County. 

Miss  Paine,  Acting  Chairman,  opened  the  meeting  by  reading  the 
following  paper. 

SUPERINTENDENTS’  ROUND  TABLE 

The  Superintendent’s  Job 

Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine 

Superintendent,  Lancaster  County  Branch 

A  superintendent’s  job  in  workshops  for  the  Blind  is  one  involving 
multitudinous  duties.  The  first  requirement  is  service,  and  in  order  to 
render  service,  a  superintendent  must  have  a  deep  understanding  of  the 
handicapped  group  with  which  he  is  to  work. 

He  must  realize  that  with  85%  of  all  impressions  coming  through 
sight,  he  is  dealing  with  a  group  of  persons  who  must  first  be  rehabili¬ 
tated  to  receive  at  least  some  of  these  same  impressions  through  his 
touch.  He  must  never  fail  to  have  enough  time  to  “show”  the  blind 

person  the  articles  about  which  he  is  talking.  Then,  again,  with  blind- 

\ 

ness  comes  the  strain  on  vitality,  which  sometimes  afifects  the  hearing, 
if  not  the  entire  nervous  system.  Do  we  ever  stop  to  think  that  this 
strain  brings  a  tremendous  reaction  to  the  handicapped  person?  This 
may  seem  trivial  to  the  average  person,  but  to  the  visually  handicapped 
it  plays  a  tremendous  part  in  making  them  introverts,  bitter,  and 
despondent.  Thus  a  superintendent  must  have  infinite  patience  for 
understanding  the  blind  person’s  dependence  upon  touch. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  a  Branch  superintendent,  lacking  a 
diversified  staff,  must  be  equipped  to  handle  workshop  activity,  field 
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work,  administrative  problems,  and  problems  pertaining  to  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  and  the  conservation  of  vision. 

Because  of  the  limited  funds  available  to  most  of  our  Branches, 
we  are  not  able  to  bring  into  our  workshop  all  blind  individuals  eligible 
for  the  training  they  would  receive  there.  When  the  pension  came 
to  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  in  1934,  our  Branch  immediately  saAv  an 
opportunity  to  increase  the  number  of  persons  in  the  shop.  Up  to  that 
time,  we  had  been  giving  to  each  blind  individual  employed,  a  small 
supplementary  wage,  plus  earnings.  But  with  the  pension  we  changed 
this  set-up,  giving  those  already  in  the  shop  the  privilege  of  remaining 
there  on  an  earning  basis  only.  Four  other  blind  from  city  and  county, 
for  periods  of  six  months  each,  were  brought  in  for  training,  being  paid 
the  supplementary  wage  until  the  period  of  training  had  finished.  Then 
if  this  vocational  training  showed  that  the  individual  was  eligible  for 
employment,  he  was  given  the  choice  of  remaining  in  the  shop  on  the 
basis  of  earnings,  or  going  back  to  his  community  to  start  working  for 
himself.  This  has  proven  a  most  desirable  set-up  and  has  enabled  us  to 
give  employment  to  seventeen  blind  persons  against  nine  previously 
employed. 

It,  too,  has  made  available  funds  to  be  used  in  field  home  work. 
Here  time  seems  to  be  the  principal  factor.  Most  of  the  blind  people 
in  the  county  live  in  remote  districts,  and  it  is  virtually  impossible 
without  a  greater  staff  than  most  of  our  Branches  have,  to  reach  all 
those  blind  persons  who  may  be  teachable,  or  in  some  way  need  our 
services.  However,  our  Branch  has  a  teacher  who  spends  two  days 
each  week  in  the  county,  visiting  homes  and  teaching  approximately 
thirty-seven  blind  in  handcrafts,  Braille,  typewriting,  etc.  In  the  field 
work,  we  have  many  calls  other  than  for  the  above  mentioned  subjects, 
such  as  medical  care.  As  we  all  know,  the  State  under  the  new  relief 
set-up,  allows  limited  medical  care  to  each  of  the  recipients  of  a  pension 
for  the  blind.  However,  this  is  not  adequate.  We,  therefore,  have  on 
our  Board  a  Medical  Committee,  members  of  which  will  give  gratis  all 
medical  care  necessary  to  take  care  of  our  clients,  and  it  is  to  them 
that  we  send  our  blind  patients. 

In  general  overseeing,  each  Branch  has  its  own  problems.  We 
must  keep  the  blind  individual  happy  and  satisfied  in  our  workshop  and 
in  so  doing,  we  must  make  our  headquarters  as  attractive  as  possible, 
for  even  though  they  cannot  see  with  their  eyes,  their  touch  and  senses 
bring  surrounding  conditions  clearly  to  them.  This  fact  has  been 
brought  out  distinctly  in  our  own  Branch.  Up  to  January  of  last  year, 
we  were  in  most  unattractive  quarters ;  then  a  philanthropic  citizen 
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bought  a  school  building  and  gave  us  its  use.  It  is  remarkable  how 
different  the  atmosphere  is  and  how  much  improved  is  the  good  will 
and  nature  of  our  blind  people.  For  even  though  there  is  not  work  at 
all  times  for  all  of  them,  they  desire  to  stay  and  are  contented  to  relax 
in  our  recreation  room. 

Our  administrative  work  involves  getting  the  maximum  service 
out  of  our  limited  staff;  also,  purchasing  to  the  best  advantage,  thus 
giving  the  blind  individual  every  possible  benefit. 

Each  Branch  must  first  recognize  the  parent  organization,  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  understand  the  advisory 
capacity  of  the  members  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  and  co¬ 
operate  with  all  local  agencies,  either  public  or  private,  who  are  working 
in  the  same  field  but  doing  different  types  of  problems.  To  do  this, 
it  is  vitally  necessary  that  a  superintendent  know  the  federal  and  state 
laws  governing  the  public  assistance,  and  the  program  of  each  of  the 
private  agencies  in  his  community,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  dis¬ 
criminate  as  to  just  where  the  program  of  one  starts,  and  where  another 
one  may  step  into  the  picture.  His  job,  too,  requires  the  cooperation 
with  his  Welfare  Federation  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  need 
for  money  per  capita  than  is  true  in  dealing  with  the  seeing  population  ; 
further,  it  requires  keeping  constantly  before  his  public  the  products 
of  blind  skill,  and  that  he  has  his  public  understand  the  need  of  blind 
individuals  mingling  with  seeing  people  rather  than  having  them 
segregated. 

Especially  should  a  superintendent  be  familiar  with  leading  legisla¬ 
tion  relating  to  blind  work  such  as  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Bill,  the 
Wagner-O’Day  Bill,  and  the  Pension  Bill. 

In  eye  conservation  and  prevention  of  blindness,  some  of  our 
Branches  are  fortunate  enough  to  have  an  eye  case  worker  on  their 
staffs ;  and  that  being  true,  it  seems  to  me  important  that  such  a  worker 
should  work  in  close  cooperation  with  the  Branch  superintendent,  inter¬ 
weaving  the  programs  for  prevention  as  well  as  restoration  of  sight  to 
the  blind.  But  in  those  Branches  where  no  such  worker  is  employed, 
again  it  is  the  job  of  the  superintendent  to  work  out  a  program  for  con¬ 
servation  of  vision  in  his  community  and  carry  it  on  to  the  best  of  his 
ability  and  time. 

Finally,  a  superintendent  who  is  conscientious  and  vitally  interested 
in  his  job  not  only  performs  a  service  to  the  blind  individual,  but  tc 
his  entire  community.  With  our  shoulders  together  surely  the  time 
will  come  when  each  of  our  communities  will  become  cognizant  of  the 
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fact  that  federal  and  state  funds  available  at  this  time  to  our  blind  people 
do  not  perform  the  work  of  the  private  agency,  and  will  see  plainly  the 
need  of  a  private  center  for  the  blind  individual  and  understand  its 
function  in  that  community. 

*  *  *  * 

« 

Following  this  paper,  the  first  question  discussed  was,  “What  is 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  what  are  its  functions?” 
Discussion  brought  out  twro  facts.  First,  that  as  a  parent  organization 
we  turned  to  it  for  advice  on  all  matters,  that  it  is  the  instrument  through 
which  we  obtain  any  state  aid,  and  it  was  the  general  concensus  of 
opinion  that  a  closer  relationship  among  the  Branches  could  be  brought 
about  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  through  its  organ,  “THE  SEER”, 
by  printing  a  brief  from  each  quarterly  report  of  the  Branch  and  its 
activities. 

The  second  question  was,  “How  can  the  Activity  Sheet  be  made 
more  comprehensive?”  As  there  seemed  to  be  concrete  suggestions,  the 
Chair  appointed  the  following  committee  to  meet  with  Mr.  Latimer  to 
go  into  the  matter:  Miss  Ruth  Sargent,  Miss  Nance  Pugh,  Mr.  Ernest 
Ward,  and  Eliza  S.  Paine. 

The  third  question  was,  “How  does  your  Workshop  operate?”  Here 
a  general  discussion  ensued  on  handicap,  on  straight  earnings,  on  rates 
paid  the  blind  worker,  and  on  new  ideas  for  crafts  and  industries  for 
the  blind.  Also,  on  the  matter  of  where  various  materials  were  pur¬ 
chased,  and  an  interchange  of  prices  for  such  materials  took  place.  The 
most  interesting  item  among  these  was  Mr.  Nickeson’s  report  on  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  having  received  an  order  for  50,000  pillow  cases 
from  the  government,  what  investment  was  incurred  through  such  an 
order,  and  all  details  pertaining  to  same. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secretary,  attended  the  meeting  for 
a  short  time,  and  he  answered  the  question  as  to  how  THE  SEER 
was  financed,  advising  the  group  that  25%  was  paid  through  advertising 
and  the  balance  of  approximately  $700.00  came  through  the  general 
fund.  He  further  advised  the  group  that  this  little  booklet  was  mailed 
to  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  that  very  favorable  comments  were  fre¬ 
quently  received  thereto. 

A  discussion  took  place  on  the  duties  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  and  whether  they  were  within  their  rights  to  enter  territory 
where  a  Branch  was  established  without  contacting  the  Branch  itself. 
Mr.  Latimer  was  asked  to  answer  the  question.  In  reply  he  told  the 
group  that  the  Council  for  the  Blind  was  primarily  set  up  to  supervise 
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all  work  for  the  blind  in  the  state  and  to  act  in  an  advisory  capacity ; 
therefore,  fundamentally  they  were  within  their  right  in  so  doing. 

It  was  then  decided  on  motion  made  by  Mr.  Stipp,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Mohler,  and  carried  to  organize  the  superintendents’  round  table. 
Accordingly,  Eliza  S.  Paine  was  elected  Chairman  and  Nance  Pugh 
Secretary. 

t 

*  *  *  * 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ROUND  TABLE 

The  Elements  Essential  to  a  Practical  Prevention  Program 

Miss  Marcella  S.  Cohen 

Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

The  establishment  of  a  prevention  of  blindness  program  for  any 
given  community  entails  a  great  deal  of  preliminary  thought,  surveying, 
and  planning,  the  essential  points  of  which  I  have  been  asked  to  discuss 
with  you  here.  The  three  elements  essential  from  a  practical  stand¬ 
point,  are :  first,  community  cooperation ;  second,  trained  personnel ;  and 
third,  a  definite  program  to  carry  out.  You  may  care  to  change  the 
order  of  these  points  in  the  matter  of  their  importance  to  the  program 
as  you  see  it — I  have  listed  them  in  order  of  timing  with  no  attempt  to 
grade  them  in  importance. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  first  element,  community  cooperation,  a  lot 
of  practical  preparation  is  necessary.  We  who  are  interested  in  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness  feel  that  our  program  should  cover  every  city,  town 
and  village,  and  should  also  be  available  to  all  rural  areas.  The  thing 
we  must  remember  is  that,  in  order  to  have  a  good  working  program, 
we  can  not  descend  upon  a  community  saying,  “You  need  a  prevention 
of  blindness  program — here  it  is,”  and  expect  that  community  to  go 
along  giving  full  cooperation.  There  must  be  preparation.  The  com¬ 
munity  must  recognize  the  local  need  for  such  a  program  and  must 
understand  its  workings  both  as  a  specialized  field  and  as  a  cooperating, 
not  a  duplicating  agency  in  their  already  organized  field,  before  they 
are  ready  to  accept  such  a  program  and  to  give  it  their  stamp  of 
approval  and  seal  of  cooperation.  It  is  exceedingly  helpful  if  statistics 
are  available  regarding  the  percentage  of  blind  to  sighted  population 
locally,  and  regarding  the  causes  of  blindness  locally.  If  these  are  not 
available,  comparable  communities  where  a  survey  has  been  made  can 
be  used,  or  a  local  survey  can  be  partially  undertaken  as  part  of  the 
preparation  to  be  made.  A  well  rounded  program,  already  in  existence 
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elsewhere  can  be  explained  and  interpreted,  with  some  attempt  to  show 
adjustments  possible  to  the  local  community.  It  is  important  that  an 
existing  program  rather  than  an  ideal  set-up  be  used,  because,  for 
practical  purposes,  the  city  fathers  or  the  Community  Chest  head,  or 
even  some  potential  board  member  may  want  to  observe  the  cited  pro¬ 
gram  in  operation,  rather  than  in  imagination.  An  understanding  of 
the  program  and  a  realization  of  its  need  locally  must  be  led  by  the 
local  people  in  order  to  insure  their  cooperation,  without  which  the 
going  would  be  doubly  hard  if  not  totally  impossible. 

Assuming  that  we  have  the  community  understanding  and  willing¬ 
ness  to  accept  and  cooperate  with  our  program,  the  next  step  essential 
to  our  success  is  to  supply  only  a  trained,  well  qualified  worker,  one 
able  to  organize  the  program  according  to  local  needs,  and  to  carry 
out  all  phases  of  the  work.  In  the  past  history  of  social  work  in  general, 
when  the  “Ladies  Bountiful”  carried  on  their  charitable  deeds  in  their 
spare  time,  trained  personnel  was  a  rarity.  We  have  come  such  a  long- 
way  from  that  point  in  straight  social  work  that  it  almost  seems  absurd 
to  have  to  say  that  in  such  a  specialized  field  of  social  work,  special 
training  is  needed.  The  title  used  by  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Blindness  for  people  in  the  field — Medical  Social  Eye 
Workers — is  indication  of  the  fine  points  drawn  in  describing  the  job 
to  be  done,  and  should  be  evidence  of  training  needed.  The  person 
to  carry  out  such  a  program  must  have  an  understanding  of  eye  condi¬ 
tions,  with  a  working  knowledge  of  the  terminology  used  by  ophthal¬ 
mologists,  for  it  is  from  them  that  she  takes  her  cues,  and  for  them  that 
she  interprets.  She  should  have  some  social  and  medical  social  work 
background,  with  a  knowledge  of  the  generally  accepted  standards  in 
those  fields.  She  should  have  some  executive  organizing  ability,  and  the 
ability  to  interpret  her  program.  And,  of  course,  she  should  have  all 
the  other  qualities  we  like  to  see  in  persons  such  as  tact,  enthusiasm, 
and  interest. 

With  the  community  ready  now  to  accept  our  trained  worker,  the 
next  essential  is  a  good  program,  broad  in  scope,  and  suited  to  the  needs 
of  this  particular  locality.  It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  give 
a  detailed  prevention  of  blindness  program,  but  general  objectives,  or 
highlights  if  you  will,  which  should  include  the  following  as  a  minimum. 
The  program  should  point  toward  community  education  which  includes 
making  not  only  the  general  public,  but  also  existing  health  and  social 
agencies,  schools,  clubs,  etc.,  eye  conscious.  The  activities  of  existing 
agencies  should  be  studied  with  the  point  in  mind  of  introducing  into 
their  programs  the  eye  program  in  which  we  are  interested.  Education 
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must  include  interpretation,  which  can  be  accomplished  through  the 
usual  public  health  education  media — the  radio,  the  newspaper,  the 
exhibit,  the  movies,  and  the  talks  given  to  various  groups.  There  should 
be  an  active  interest  in  legislation,  with  assistance  lent  toward  such 
legislation  which  tends  to  promote  good  health  standards  in  general, 
and  prevention  of  blindness  in  particular.  And,  finally,  the  program 
must  be  carried  on  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  the  community.  For 
example,  the  establishment  of  an  eye  clinic,  promotion  of  sightsaving 
classes,  aiding  in  a  syphilis  control  program,  giving  vision  testing 
demonstrations,  and  encouraging  pre-school  examinations  might  be 
applicable  to  the  community  and  so  be  part  of  the  program.  If  the 
community  had  a  lot  of  persons  blinded  by  trachoma,  a  trachoma  clinic 
would  be  in  order ;  if  there  were  a  lot  of  unoperated  senile  cataracts, 
facilities  for  such  corrective  procedure  should  be  established ;  high 
incidence  of  blindness  from  any  disease  or  diseases  certainly  would 
indicate  the  need  to  direct  the  program  toward  the  control  or  elimina¬ 
tion  of  these  diseases  wherever  possible. 

The  program  must  be  elastic  as  well  as  broad  in  scope  for  it  must 
cover  a  wide  variety  of  projects,  and  must  be  able  always  to  stretch 
out  to  include  the  few  more  which  are  always  in  some  way  allied.  The 
person  conducting  the  program  should  be  trained  in  her  specific  field 
and  should  be  able  to  cover  all  points  of  the  program,  for  it  is  because 
of  her  activities  as  a  demonstrator,  educator,  and  interpreter  that  her 
community  retains  the  cooperative  spirit  upon  which  it  first  accepted 
this  vital  program  of  prevention  of  blindness. 

A  Program  For  Home  Teaching 

Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson 

Home  Work  Instructor,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  Harrisburg 

When  one  speaks  of  Home  Teaching  for  the  Blind  it  is  natural 
to  think  of  someone  going  into  the  homes  of  blind  persons  to  teach ; 
but  it  means  for  more  than  giving  lessons  in  reading  and  writing  and 
handwork.  There  is  no  rule  which  can  be  laid  down  for  teaching  the 
adult  blind.  No  two  teachers  can  follow  the  same  pattern.  No  teacher 
will  find  any  two  pupils  exactly  alike.  The  teacher  must  go  into  the 
homes  with  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  what  it  means  to  lose  one’s 
sight.  She  must  win  the  confidence  of  her  pupil  and  help  him  keep  up 
his  spirits.  She  must  become  such  a  good  friend  that  when  he  realizes, 
as  sooner  or  later  he  will,  that  sight  cannot  be  restored,  she  can  still 
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give  him  courage  and  help  him  gain  confidence  in  himself.  This  is 
half  the  battle. 

When  called  to  the  home  of  a  blind  person  there  are  many  things 
to  be  observed — age,  degree  of  blindness,  mental  and  physical  condi¬ 
tion,  economic  and  social  status,  previous  education,  and  above  all, 
his  reaction  to  his  blindness.  Study  and  analyze  the  situation.  It  may 
take  several  visits  before  this  has  been  accomplished.  In  the  meantime, 
do  not  ask  too  many  personal  questions.  Clients  often  resent  this. 
Lead  your  client  on  to  talk  and  he  will  usually  tell  you  most  of  the 
things  you  want  to  know.  If  he  has  any  sight,  find  out  about  how 
much  he  sees  and  if  he  has  had  proper  eye  attention.  If  not,  before 
beginning  any  instruction,  call  in  a  good  ophthalmologist.  If  any  sight 
can  be  retained  or  restored  you  have  done  more  for  that  person  than  a 
lifetime  of  instruction. 

Also,  before  beginning  your  teaching,  secure  the  understanding 
and  cooperation  of  the  family.  This  is  often  one  of  your  most  difficult 
problems.  Sometimes,  through  pity  the  family  will  keep  the  blind  adult 
sitting  in  a  rocking  chair,  surrounded  with  what  they  consider  real 
comfort ;  sometimes,  through  lack  of  sympathy,  they  will  keep  him 
shoved  in  a  corner  out  of  the  way ;  and  I  have  even  seen  in  one  case,  a 
mother  who  expected  her  blind  daughter  to  do  drudgery  and  almost 
impossible  things.  But,  usually,  it  is  love  and  sympathy  that  causes 
the  family  to  shield  and  coddle  the  blind  person.  You  must  teach  them 
that  the  blind  member  of  the  family  has  his  place  to  fill  and  they  must 
help  him  fill  it.  At  first  you  may  only  gain  their  consent  to  go  ahead, 
and  later  confidence  and  cooperation.  Show  how  he  can  do  small  tasks 
about  the  house,  taking  up  a  lot  of  his  idle  time,  and  saving  much  time 
for  those  who  would  otherwise  have  these  tasks  to  perform. 

The  cases  of  those  who  have  been  recently  blinded  and  those  who 
have  been  without  sight  for  some  time  must  be  handled  very  differently. 
The  newly  blinded  person  may  be  tearful  and  untalkative,  or  he  may  be 
high-strung  and  very  talkative.  At  any  rate,  he  is  usually  hopeful  of 
regaining  his  sight,  and  it  is  the  home  teacher’s  task  to  so  guide  him 
that  when  he  learns  the  truth  he  will  be  ready  to  undertake  some 
training  to  fit  him  for  his  new  condition.  But  the  one  who  has  been 
allowed  to  sit  for  years  without  sight,  without  hope,  without  guidance, 
presents  a  different  problem.  It  is  the  teacher’s  task  here  to  arouse 
interest  and  show  him  the  possibilities  that  lie  within  him. 

These  and  many  other  duties  befall  the  home  teacher  in  communities 
where  she  is  the  only  worker  for  the  blind.  I  am  sure  some  of  you  are 
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from  communities  which  have  investigators,  medical  eye  workers,  and 
social  workers  who  render  these  services  and  the  home  teacher  is 
relieved  of  them.  She  can  then  give  her  whole  time  to  teaching. 

Be  sure  your  client  has  access  to  the  radio.  He  can  get  news 
which  he  may  otherwise  not  hear.  He  can  enjoy  various  programs  and 
fill  many  hours  with  pleasure  and  profit. 

After  a  few  visits,  and  the  way  has  been  paved  with  the  family  as 
well  as  the  prospective  pupil,  see  if  there  is  anything  he  would  like  to 
learn.  Try  to  understand  your  client  so  well  that  you  will  not  urge 
him  to  study  against  his  will.  Often  months  of  training  have  been  lost 
by  a  teacher  trying  to  force  a  pupil  to  learn  something  that  is  distasteful 
to  him.  Guide  him  but  do  not  force  him.  If  he  is  a  student  or  has  been 
a  reader,  he  will  very  likely  want  to  learn  to  read.  Study  him  from 
various  angles  to  ascertain  which  system  to  teach.  All  young  persons 
should  be  taught  Braille.  Middle-aged  and  elderly  persons  should 
learn  Moon  Type  or  Braille  according  to  their  ability  to  memorize 
as  well  as  to  feel  the  raised  characters.  Often  when  Moon  has  been 
taught,  the  touch  is  quickened,  then  while  the  pupil  is  enjoying  books 
and  magazines  in  Moon,  he  can  be  studying  Braille.  Teach  Braille 
slowly  and  thoroughly.  Often  a  pupil  will  like  to  run  ahead  and  sur¬ 
prise  his  teacher.  A  few  can  do  this  well,  but  often  some  fundamental 
point  is  lost.  Teach  him  that  accuracy  is  more  to  be  desired  than  speed. 
If  he  learns  accurately,  practice  will  bring  speed.  Drill  on  letters,  words, 
and  short  sentences.  Give  him  punctuation  marks  and  let  him  read 
grade  one  while  you  are  teaching  him  grade  one-and-a-half.  You 
will  usually  find  that  if  you  do  not  go  too  fast,  and  if  the  pupil  will 
follow  instructions  as  to  the  positions  of  his  hands,  he  will  read  fairly 
well  in  a  reasonable  time. 

Some  pupils  will  not  want  to  read  at  all.  Others,  after  they  have 
done  many  other  things,  will  express  a  desire  to  read  and  write.  Per¬ 
haps  they  have  had  some  incentive.  One  may  want  to  read  the  Bible, 
another  Science  and  Health,  another  may  want  to  keep  his  accounts 
in  Braille.  If  he  has  voluntarily  asked  to  be  taught  Braille,  you  will 
find  he  learns  much  more  rapidly  than  if  you  have  forced  him  against 
his  will. 

It  may  be  occupational  therapy  a  pupil  needs.  There  are  many 
nice  things  one  can  learn  which  will  train  his  fingers  as  well  as  occupy 
his  time  and  show  him  that  he  can  do  things.  The  teacher  will  feel 
doubly  repaid  when  she  sees  her  pupil's  delight  at  his  first  finished 
article. 
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There  is  no  use  naming  the  various  articles  or  crafts  which  can 
be  taught.  The  object  is  to  get  your  pupil  in  the  frame  of  mind 
to  learn  anything  you  can  teach  him.  Then  instill  in  him  patience. 
Many  persons  say  to  home  teachers :  “What  patience  you  must  have 
to  teach  a  blind  person  !"  I  always  reply  that  it  is  not  I  who  needs  the 
most  patience,  but  the  pupil.  If  he  does  not  naturally  have  patience, 
he  must  acquire  it.  He  will  not  be  happy  until  he  does  have  it.  So 
often  we  hear  someone  in  a  family  say :  “He  is  so  impatient.  He 
expects  me  to  drop  what  I  am  doing  and  run  the  minute  he  calls.” 
He  soon  learns  that  cannot  continue,  and  if  he  is  to  be  happy,  he  must 
learn  to  wait. 

During  the  period  of  occupational  therapy,  teach  your  pupil  games 
— cards,  checkers,  etc.  I  realize  he  seldom  has  those  who  will  play 
with  him  until  he  becomes  proficient.  How  is  he  to  learn  to  play  accu¬ 
rately  or  speedily  if  no  one  will  play  with  him?  Here  is  where  a  good 
volunteer  is  of  value.  She  can  play  with  your  pupil  until  he  gains 
speed.  She  can  urge  the  family  and  friends  to  play  games  with  him. 
I  have  known  blind  persons  to  become  so  efficient  with  cards  that 
sighted  players  prefer  them  for  partners. 

Speaking  of  volunteers,  I  hope  you  have  been  as  successful  with 
them  as  I  have.  Volunteer  motor  service  is  most  necessary  when  your 
pupils  are  scattered  through  rural  districts  and  you  do  not  see  to  drive 
your  own  car.  Then,  often,  these  people  who  take  you  to  the  homes 
of  your  pupils  become  interested  in  them  and  render  much  fine  service, 
taking  them  on  business  or  pleasure  trips,  to  church,  movies,  and  other 
places.  But  be  sure  of  your  volunteer.  You  do  not  want  your  pupil 
disappointed  by  a  volunteer  who  allows  some  trivial  thing  to  cause 
her  to  break  an  appointment. 

A  word  of  advice — never  ask  for  volunteers  until  you  have  some¬ 
thing  for  them  to  do.  Some  very  good  workers  have  been  lost  because 
when  they  volunteer  they  are  told  there  is  nothing  for  them  to  do  at 
present;  or  they  are  given  some  petty  job  which  disgusts  them  and 
they  turn  to  some  other  organization  which  may  have  more  worthwhile 
work. 

After  you  take  a  pupil  through  the  therapy  period,  begin  to  teach 
him  some  industry  wherewith  he  may  earn  something.  This  may  sound 
easy.  It  is  easy  enough  to  teach  him,  but  the  hardest  job  a  home 
teacher  has  is  to  find  an  outlet  for  finished  articles.  In  my  particular 
territory,  leather  goods  continues  to  sell  very  well.  It  not  only  means 
occupation,  but  when  a  good  market  is  found,  the  pupils  are  well  paid. 
For  about  a  year  the  pupil  may  sell  much  among  his  family  and  friends. 
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then  all  of  a  sudden,  his  business  will  drop  off.  This  is  discouraging. 
What  shall  he  do?  It  is  then  up  to  the  home  teacher  to  find  a  market. 
Go  to  clubs,  churches,  fairs,  and  department  stores ;  in  fact,  anywhere 
you  think  you  can  set  up  a  sale.  Keep  pushing  and  shoving  the  well- 
made  articles  of  your  pupils.  This  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  the  home 
teacher  is  called  upon  to  do.  If  we  could  only  afford  to  have  someone 
blaze  the  trail — go  ahead  and  locate  markets — we  could  keep  our  pupils 
busy  and  happy. 

Who  are  your  happiest  pupils?  Those  who  are  busy,  of  course. 


Scope  of  Individual  Service 

Arthur  R.  Jordan 

Supervisor  of  Individual  Service,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

There  is  some  difference  of  opinion  among  those  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  as  to  the  amount  of  individual  or  personal  service 
it  is  advisable  to  offer.  But  all  will  doubtless  agree  that  there  are  many 
important  ways  in  which  this  kind  of  help  can  be  supplied  with  little 
or  no  risk  of  discouraging  initiative  or  fostering  a  sense  of  dependence. 
Assuming  this  to  be  true,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  has  continually  been  expanding  the  scope  of 
its  individual  service  activities. 

All  workers  for  the  blind  understand  the  high  value  of  providing 
their  clients  with  the  means  of  recreation.  In  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
this  work  is  an  important  part  of  the  individual  service  program. 

When  this  department  was  organized  several  years  ago,  reading- 
embossed  type  was  the  only  regular  form  of  pastime  that  could  be 
offered  the  adult  blind.  Other  sorts  of  recreation  were  only  occasional, 
including  picnics,  boat  rides,  Christmas  and  Hallowe’en  parties,  and 
musical  programs  presented  by  interested  club  women.  Interest  in 
card  and  checker  playing  was  developed  wherever  clients  could  be  in¬ 
duced  to  take  it  up.  But  with  the  coming  of  the  radio  an  entirely  new 
situation  was  created. 

Here  at  last  was  something  for  every  blind  person  to  enjoy,  regard¬ 
less  of  advanced  age,  educational  limitations  or  even  inability  to  move 
from  chair  or  bed.  In  the  radio’s  musical  programs,  even  those  ignorant 
of  the  English  language  could  find  enjoyment.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  Individual  Service  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  mobilized  all 
its  resources  to  provide  as  many  needy  persons  as  possible  with  some 
sort  of  radio.  At  first  only  small  battery  or  even  crystal  sets  could  be 
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furnished.  But  before  long  the  great  reduction  in  the  cost  of  all¬ 
electric  sets  made  it  possible  to  distribute  many  of  this  kind  of  radio 
among  the  local  blind.  Soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  depression,  a 
Chicago  manufacturer  showed  his  interest  in  our  work  by  giving  a 
free  set  with  every  one  purchased.  Six  or  seven  free  sets  were  thus 
obtained.  Many  free  sets  were  also  obtained  from  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  several  were  given  by  local  clubs  and 
interested  individuals.  When  it  became  apparent  that  many  of  the 
recipients  of  these  sets  could  not  continue  to  enjoy  their  use  because 
of  their  inability  to  keep  them  in  repair,  a  radio  service  man  was  found 
who  agreed  to  take  care  of  all  these  instruments  at  an  especially  low 
price  if  they  were  brought  to  his  shop. 

With  the  invention  of  the  Talking  Book  another  great  step  forward 
in  furnishing  entertainment  for  the  blind  has  been  made.  Local  clubs 
and  interested  friends  seeing  the  value  of  this  means  of  amusement  and 
education  donated  eight  Talking  Book  machines  to  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  to  be  loaned  to  blind  persons  unable  to  purchase  them.  Since 
the  arrival  of  the  government  owned  instruments,  a  very  much  larger 
number  of  the  local  blind  people  who  could  make  use  of  them  have  been 
provided  with  these  instruments.  The  department  also  keeps  them 
in  repair,  collecting  them  and  returning  them  to  their  borrowers,  with¬ 
out  expense  to  those  who  are  not  employed. 

A  frequent  occasion  for  individual  service  arises  from  the  need 
for  guidance  and  transportation,  especially  to  and  from  hospitals.  These 
services,  especially  to  elderly  persons,  remove  many  of  the  restrictions 
otherwise  imposed  by  their  handicap. 

Blind  clients  can  be  much  benefited  by  arrangements  made  with 
reputable  firms  for  discounts  on  merchandise  covering  both  personal 
and  household  needs.  The  Personal  Service  Department  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch  has  done  this  for  many  years,  and  as  an  example  of  the 
scope  of  this  purchasing  assistance  the  following  figures  are  cited. 
During  one  year  over  three  hundred  tons  of  coal  were  purchased  for 
blind  customers  at  a  saving  of  seventy  cents  per  ton. 

The  high  rentals  in  large  cities  make  it  difficult  for  those  with  small 
incomes  to  find  respectable  living  quarters.  For  blind  persons  this 
difficulty  is  even  greater.  Some  landlords  are  reluctant  to  accept  them 
as  tenants,  either  doubting  their  financial  responsibility  or  fearing 
greater  fire  accident  hazards.  These  handicapped  ones  are  also  more 
restricted  as  to  location  than  are  seeing  people  because  they  must 
avoid  the  necessity  of  crossing  dangerous  thoroughfares  and  yet  be 
near  street  cars  and  shops.  Although  most  of  the  clients  of  the  Pitts- 
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burgh  Branch  have  relatives  to  assist  them  in  finding  new  places  to  live, 
individual  service  is  not  infrequently  called  upon  to  help  when  some 
blind  tenant  finds  himself  unable  to  meet  the  difficulties  of  his  case. 
The  prestige  of  the  Association  is  then  employed  to  establish  the 
eligibility  of  the  would-be  tenant  to  the  landlord  or  real  estate  agent. 
Telephone  calls  and  transportation  may  also  be  brought  into  play  to 
help  the  distressed  home-seeker  until  suitable  quarters  are  obtained 
for  him. 

This  department  also  includes  a  first  aid  room  where  a  registered 
nurse  is  always  in  attendance.  Her  services  with  the  addition  of  semi¬ 
weekly  visits  of  a  regular  physician  takes  care  of  all  cases  not  requiring 
hospital  treatment.  - 


An  Ideal  Public  Relations  Program  For  A  Branch 

of  the 

Pennsylvania  Association  For  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Oscar  Gibson 

Department  of  Public  Relations,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  man  has  publicity  played  such  an 
important  part  in  regulating  our  thoughts,  deeds,  and  lives  as  it  does  at 
the  present  time.  It  is  the  chosen  method  of  arousing  public  interest, 
its  essential  factors  being  time  and  conviction.  Whether  the  ideas 
expressed  be  true  or  false,  they  mould  public  opinion  which  may 
determine  the  destinies  of  individuals,  communities,  and  nations. 

No  plan  or  purpose  dependent  upon  public  support  can  long  endure 
without  publicity.  This  is  essentially  true  of  philanthropic  enterprises, 
for  in  order  to  achieve  definite  progress  in  any  community  project,  public 
interest  must  be  aroused  and  maintained.  In  community  work  incident 
to  promoting  the  welfare  of  blind  people,  public  relations,  properly 
applied,  establishes  a  closer  relationship  between  the  sighted  and  the 
sightless  public. 

We  cannot  reasonably  expect  persons  without  industrial  vision  to 
achieve  economic  independence  through  the  channels  of  competitive 
labor ;  therefore,  in  order  to  cultivate  community  interest,  we  should 
develop  sympathetic  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  public.  This 
can  be  accomplished  only  by  establishing  friendly  contacts,  and  ac¬ 
quainting  the  community  with  the  importance  of  our  work.  The  details 
of  method  cannot  be  governed  by  specific  regulations,  for  publicity  is 
creative  in  character,  and  its  effectiveness  must  be  determined  by  those 
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who  promote  it.  We  know  that  good  judgment  is  one  of  its  essential 
factors,  and  that  its  validity  is  always  subject  to  question;  hence,  it  is 
advisable  to  say  nothing  which  may  necessitate  subsequent  retraction, 
for  the  mistakes  of  the  past  are  the  regrets  of  the  present. 

The  data  collected  on  the  results  of  our  publicity  are  insufficient 
to  gain  an  accurate  estimate  of  its  value,  and  up  to  the  present  time  no 
formula  for  success  has  been  developed ;  but  I  can  confidently  say  that 
the  preservation  of  good  fellowship  within  our  own  ranks  is  an  important 
ingredient.  It  is  imperative  that  we  recognize  the  objectives  of  other 
organizations  working  for  blind  people. 

No  Branch  in  any  district  can  achieve  success  without  the  sym¬ 
pathetic  response  of  its  clients  to  its  efforts.  So  far  as  possible,  solidarity 
of  purpose  should  be  established,  with  all  controversial  issues  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  Therefore,  our  first  objective  should  be  cooperation. 

With  this  purpose  definitely  in  view,  we  may  safely  proceed  to  the 
development  of  public  interest.  The  printed  word  exceeds  in  scope 
and  results  any  other  known  method  of  appeal.  Written  accounts  of 
endeavors  and  accomplishments  are  essential  to  the  progress  of  the 
organization,  for  through  these  we  develop  channels  of  trade,  and 
establish  contacts  with  community  groups,  thus  promoting  the  welfare 
of  the  people  in  whom  we  are  chiefly  interested.  News  articles,  especially 
human  interest  stories,  may  be  used  to  great  advantage  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion.  The  support  of  local  newspapers  is  highly  important  to  the 
Branches  in  furthering  their  activities. 

Our  methods  of  obtaining  funds  through  affiliation  with  community 
chests,  and  in  some  cases  from  municipal  appropriations,  have  been 
fairly  successful,  although  special  needs  arise  from  time  to  time  which 
must  be  supplied  by  other  sources.  Projects  providing  for  additional 
employment  and  welfare  should  not  be  abandoned  because  of  inade¬ 
quate  funds ;  instead,  plans  should  be  evolved  to  meet  existing  needs. 
The  services  of  social  and  civic  organizations  must  be  utilized  in  spon¬ 
soring  enterprises  for  which  no  provision  is  made  in  the  regular  budget. 

Projects  concerning  work  for  the  blind  in  other  than  industrial 
pursuits  are  easily  publicized.  Stories  of  individual  accomplishment 
are  very  acceptable,  especially  when  human  interest  features  serve  as 
a  nucleus.  The  most  prolific  source  of  publicity,  however,  is  one  that 
we  frequently  neglect.  It  relates  to  the  social  or  recreational  life  of 
our  blind  people,  and  in  proportion  as  we  neglect  this  important  phase 
of  our  service,  we  may  develop  the  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  persons  without  sight  are  devoid  of  social  inclinations,  and  hence 
incapable  of  social  adjustment. 
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We  should  solicit  and  mobilize  the  services  of  influential  people,  of 
clubs,  and  of  commercial  and  industrial  institutions  in  our  respective 
districts.  We  cannot  safely  rely  on  favorable  circumstances  or  on 
improved  trade  conditions  for  our  yearly  budget,  nor  can  we  be  certain 
that  the  present  sources  of  revenue  will  continue  to  function  in  our 
behalf.  We  know,  however,  that  with  the  proper  support  behind  us, 
appropriations  and  other  philanthropic  funds  are  likely  to  be  obtained, 
and  that  many  a  good  project  has  failed  because  it  lacked  the  proper 
interpretation.  Philanthropy  is  and  must  remain  the  basic  principle 
upon  which  work  for  the  blind  is  founded.  This  is  necessarily  true 
because  persons  without  sight  or  with  defective  vision  cannot  compete 
successfully  with  sighted  workers  and  modern  methods  of  production. 

In  order  to  create  an  ideal  public  relations  department  or  service 
for  a  Branch,  there  are  certain  fundamental  principles  which  must  be 
recognized  and  adopted.  (1)  Determine  the  varied  interests  of  your 
blind  people,  and  publicize  those  interests.  (2)  In  said  publicity  main¬ 
tain  an  equitable  emphasis  upon  the  several  activities.  (3)  Establish  and 
maintain  friendly  contacts  with  your  local  newspapers,  radios,  and 
other  outlets  for  written  and  oral  publicity.  (4)  Secure  the  active  per¬ 
sonal  interest  of  members  of  service  clubs  and  other  organizations. 
(5)  Emphasize  the  necessity  for  continued  social  activities  for  the  blind 
people  of  your  particular  community. 


AwuUciSiif,  Committee.  Jlustoltecm 

PIONEERING  IN  SIGHT  CONSERVATION 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Brown  Merrill 

Executive  Director,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  today  with  this  group  of  enthusiastic 
workers ;  and  in  starting  to  discuss  pioneering  in  sight  conservation  let 
me  first  pay  tribute  to  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  who  with  vision,  courage, 
and  determination  has  broken  new  ground  and  laid  foundations  for 
strong  accomplishment  in  Pennsylvania. 

As  I  look  back  into  history  and  note  the  references  to  eyesight, 
I  find  that  the  first  attempt  at  anatomical  description  of  the  eye — so 
far  as  records  available  to  me  are  concerned — was  by  the  Arabian 
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scientist,  Alhazen,  living  in  the  late  tenth  and  early  eleventh  centuries. 
Though  limited  in  his  understanding  of  visual  function,  it  was  Alhazen 
who  likened  the  double-convex  crystalline  lens  to  a  lentil  seed  in  shape, 
thus  providing  a  reason  for  the  name,  which  is  the  Latin  word  for 
lentil.  It  was  for  a  German,  Johannes  Kepler,  (1571-1630),  however, 
to  discover  that  vision  is  due  to  an  image  focused  on  the  retina  by 
action  of  the  lens,  and  to  determine  correctly  the  refractive  quality  of 
glass  lenses. 

Glasses  had  been  invented  about  1255 — according  to  some  authori¬ 
ties  by  a  Florentine  monk,  Allesandro  di  Spina,  who  not  only  acquired 
skill  in  contriving  glasses,  but  who  is  said  also  to  have  instructed  others 
in  his  art.  By  other  authorities  the  invention  of  glasses  is  credited  to 
a  different  Italian,  on  whose  tombstone  is  carved  the  inscription:  “Here 
rests  Salvino  Armato,  of  Florence,  who  invented  spectacles.  May  God 
forgive  him  his  sins.'’ 

Spectacles  came  into  use,  therefore,  late  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  the  peddler’s  pack  and  hawker’s  tray  were  not  complete  without 
an  assortment  from  which  selection  was  made  by  the  buyer  of  the 
pair  suiting  his  particular  taste,  without  understanding  of  their  corrective 
value.  In  fact,  the  desire  for  protection  led  to  man’s  first  step  in  optical 
science.  Need  for  protection  against  dangers  of  the  joust  in  medieval 
days,  against  dust  storms  as  noted  in  early  Chinese  history,  against 
infection  as  recorded  in  German  history  of  the  Thirty- Years  War  and 
its  accompanying  plague,  against  the  menace  of  cinders  during  the 
early  days  of  our  railroads,  with  open  cars,  led  to  ingenious  use  of 
glass,  not  only  in  various  types  of  spectacle  frames,  but  in  the  head 
pieces  of  armour  and  in  the  accouterment  of  physicians  exposed  to 
disease. 

Thus  we  note  early  pioneering  in  sight  conservation  through  pro¬ 
tective  devices.  Therapeutic  measures  are  perhaps  first  seen  in  the 
handling  of  trachoma  by  ancient  Hebrew  physicians  and  in  early 
Egyptian  treatment  through  application  of  verdigris  and  onion.  Another 
remedy  was  cauterization  followed  by  the  use  of  oxide  of  copper — a 
method  of  treatment  not  greatly  improved  upon  until  the  efficacy  of 
sulfanilamide  was  recently  demonstrated.  The  eighteenth  and  nine¬ 
teenth  centuries  showed,  however,  striking  growth  in  the  understanding 
of  eye  disease,  as,  for  example,  in  the  distinction  made  by  Brisseau 
between  glaucoma  and  cataract,  and  in  the  systematic  handling  of  glau¬ 
coma  causes  by  MacKenzie.  The  year  1851,  with  invention  by  von 
Helmholtz  of  the  ophthalmoscope,  provided  a  turning  point  in  ophthal¬ 
mology,  and  a  new  era  in  the  study  and  treatment  of  eye  diseases  dates 
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from  this  time.  Attention  began  to  be  focused  on  this  developing 
profession  and  on  the  possibility  of  cure  and  prevention  of  eye  disorders. 

Perhaps  the  greatest  step  ever  taken  in  preventive  measures  was  the 
discovery  by  Karl  Sigmund  Franz  Crede,  in  1881,  of  a  prophylaxis  to  be 
used  in  babies’  eyes  for  the  prevention  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum.  A 
study  in  the  Maternity  Hospital  connected  with  the  University  of 
Leipsic,  at  which  Crede  was  professor  of  obstetrics,  with  routine  applica¬ 
tion  of  silver  nitrate  solution,  showed  amazing  results  which,  on  publica¬ 
tion,  brought  recognition  not  only  of  this  great  contribution  to  science 
and  medical  care,  but  also  of  the  need  for  widespread  instruction.  Years 
of  educating  doctors,  midwives,  health  authorities  and  the  general  public, 
have  brought  about  a  lessened  amount  of  blindness  from  babies'  sore 
eyes,  but  not  the  hoped  for  elimination  ;  science  is  slow,  but  the  process 
of  education  is  slower  still. 

Coincident  with  Crede’s  study  and  the  consequent  emphasis  on 
preventive  measures  was  the  formation,  in  1880,  of  a  London  Society  for 
the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  Activities  of  the  Society  included  prepara¬ 
tion  and  distribution  of  leaflets  on  ocular  hygiene,  accidents,  and  care 
of  babies’  eyes.  The  Society  also  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on 
causes  and  prevention  of  blindness ;  the  resulting  treatise  by  young 
Dr.  Ernst  Fuchs,  of  Vienna,  still  serves  as  a  classic  and  guide  in  this 
field. 

There  soon  followed  creation  of  a  committee  on  ophthalmia  neona¬ 
torum  of  the  American  Medical  Association,  and  a  few  years  after  the 
turn  of  the  Twentieth  century  a  study  was  undertaken  of  causes  of 
blindness  in  the  New  York  State  School  for  the  Blind.  In  both  of  these 
activities  Dr.  Park  Lewis,  of  Buffalo,  was  a  motivating  force ;  and 
associated  with  him  in  the  New  York  project  were  two  active  women, 
the  Misses  Winifred  and  Edith  Holt,  under  whose  direction,  as  founders 
of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  the  study  was  conducted. 
On  completion,  the  report  was  a  striking  argument  for  the  need  of  pre¬ 
ventive  efforts.  Particularly  appalling  was  the  fact  that  children  were 
entering  the  school  who  were  needlessly  blind  from  babies’  sore  eyes — 
so  appalling,  that  the  authors  of  the  report,  together  with  a  few  other 
pioneering  spirits,  among  whom  were  Louisa  Lee  Schuyler,  John  M. 
Glenn,  and  Mrs.  William  B.  Rice  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  were 
determined  to  do  something  about  it.  Through  their  efforts  was  organ¬ 
ized  a  committee  which,  by  various  stages,  became  eventually  the  Na¬ 
tional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  as  known  today. 

Among  pioneers,  that  small  group  of  determined  persons  must 
stand  in  the  foremost  rank.  Recognizing  that  blindness  from  ophthalmia 
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neonatorum  must  be  eliminated,  they  succeeded  in  starting  a  movement 
which,  since  1908,  has  spread  into  many  states  and  taken  on  national, 
even  international,  significance.  Undiscouraged  by  what  at  times  must 
have  appeared  insurmountable  barriers  of  financial  and  administrative 
problems,  they  pressed  on  with  such  awakening  of  impetus  on  the  part 
of  others  that  today  one  can  point  to  a  decrease,  since  1908,  of  over 
seventy  per  cent  in  blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum  among  new 
admissions  to  schools  'for  the  blind.  One  can  point,  too,  to  an  ever 
widening  approach  to  the  prevention  of  needless  blindness  and  impaired 
vision — through  proper  prenatal  care,  through  care  of  the  eyes  of  school 
children,  through  establishment  of  sight-saving  classes,  through  pro¬ 
tection  of  eyes  in  industry,  through  early  attention  to  and  treatment 
of  eye  disorders. 

The  New  York  Committee,  later  the  National  Society,  is  not  alone 
in  its  efforts.  Other  state  and  local  voluntary  societies  for  the  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  associations  for  the  blind,  as  in  Pennsylvania,  special 
departments  or  bureaus  of  commissions  and  councils  for  the  blind,  com¬ 
mittees  of  state  medical  societies,  departments  of  welfare,  boards  of 
education,  and  many  agencies  of  one  kind  or  another  are  joining  in  the 
fight  against  avoidable  blindness.  But  with  this  increase  in  the  number  of 
specialized  agencies,  with  greater  and  growing  emphasis  on  eye  health 
in  generalized  programs,  with  an  ever-broadening  community  conscious¬ 
ness  and  assumption  of  responsibility  for  eye  health,  let  us  still  think  of 
ourselves  as  pioneering  in  sight  conservation.  For  it  is  by  so  doing  that 
we  advance  the  findings  of  modern  research,  that  we  gain  from  experi¬ 
ment  with  new  methods,  that  we  profit  both  from  failure  and  success. 

*  *  *  * 

PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS  ROUND  TABLE 

An  Ocular  Syphilis  Program 

Miss  Virginia  Arnold 

Philadelphia  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

In  thinking  over  the  subject  of  an  ocular  syphilis  program,  I  was 
struck  rather  forcibly  by  the  name  itself — ocular  syphilis.  There  is 
such  a  close  relationship  between  the  eye  health  of  the  individual  and 
the  presence  or  absence  of  syphilis,  that  we  can  scarcely  mention  one 
without  including  the  other.  True,  there  are  many  complications  of 
syphilis  which  are  crippling — to  mention  a  few  briefly,  heart  conditions, 
including  aneurysm,  tabes  dorsalis  or  locomotor  ataxia,  paresis,  kidney 
involvement,  and  gumma  of  the  bone — all  of  them  crippling,  all  of  them 
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causing  a  slowing  down  of  the  patients  activities — a  threat  even,  to  his 
life.  But  even  with  such  a  threat,  they  very  often  are  helped  by  treat¬ 
ment — the  progress  of  the  disease  is  checked  and  they  are  able  to  carry 
on  their  usual  activities  in  the  community.  But  with  ocular  syphilis, 
there  is  a  difference ;  there  is  a  difference,  particularly,  with  those  who 
are  already  blind  from  optic  atrophy  or  some  other  syphilitic  involve¬ 
ment.  There  patients  have  suffered  a  damage  that  cannot  be  repaired  or 
which  can  not  be  checked  in  progress.  They  are  plunged  into  darkness 
for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  No  amount  of  syphilis  treatment  can  bring 
back  the  vision  that  is  dead.  They  are  forced  to  completely  reorganize 
their  lives ;  it  sometimes  necessitates  a  complete  change  in  occupation  ; 
they  may  be  forced  to  seek  aid  from  others — a  task  which  is  often  over¬ 
whelming,  for  it  can  undermine  their  feeling  of  security,  independence 
and  self-sufficiency.  I  have  mentioned  only  those  blind  from  syphilis. 
There  are  to  be  considered,  also,  those  whose  vision  is  definitely  im¬ 
paired  from  a  syphilitic  process.  However,  for  purposes  of  today’s  dis¬ 
cussion,  let  us  consider,  particularly,  the  syphilitic  blind. 

Figures  are  very  interesting  to  study,  because  they  give  us  a  true 
picture  of  a  situation  and,  too,  open  eyes  to  problems  that  need  more 
attention.  Let  us  consider  for  a  moment  the  incidence  and  cost  of  blind¬ 
ness  caused  by  syphilis.  How  much  syphilitic  blindness  is  there  in 
the  United  States?  Dr.  C.  E.  Rice,  of  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  says  there  are  about  144,000  blind  people  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  been  estimated  that  approximately  15%  of  this  number  are  blind 
because  of  syphilis  and  that  is  rather  a  conservative  figure.  This  means 
there  are  12,600  syphilitic  blind  in  the  United  States.  That  is  a  staggering 
amount  when  we  consider  that  prevention  is  within  reasonable  and 
possible  limits.  Think  of  the  cost  of  supporting  this  15%  !  A  report 
released  in  January,  1938,  by  the  Bureau  of  Research  and  Statistics  of 
the  Social  Security  Board  showed  that  about  7,000  syphilitic  blind  re¬ 
ceived  $2,061,000  annually  in  the  form  of  aid.  This  does  not  include 
the  cost  of  care  of  children  who  are  in  schools  for  the  blind,  cost  of 
sight-saving  classes,  rehabilitation,  administrative  costs  and  other  ex¬ 
penses  included  in  such  a  program.  Dr.  Rice  estimates  that  the  cost  of 
supporting  the  syphilitic  blind  is  nearly  five  million  dollars  a  year ! 

It  is  obvious  that  something  must  be  done  in  this  one  phase  of  blind¬ 
ness  prevention.  The  Philadelphia  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  has  developed  an  ocular  syphilis  program  which  has  made  a 
definite  contribution  to  the  cause  of  conservation  of  vision  and  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness.  We  have  two  general  aims:  (1)  to  provide  continuous 
and  adequate  treatment  for  those  already  infected  with  syphilis,  particu- 
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larly  the  pregnant  woman,  and  (2)  to  establish  the  status  of  eye  health 
of  those  under  treatment  and  to  prevent  blindness  in  the  next  generation 
by  treating  the  pregnant  syphilitic  woman.  We  have  placed  most  of 
our  emphasis  and  consideration  on  the  treatment  of  the  pregnant  woman 
because  we  feel  that  “an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure.” 
By  that  I  mean  that  we  can  and  do  prevent  syphilis  in  the  next  genera¬ 
tion  by  treating  the  syphilitic  pregnant  woman.  We  know  that  if  a 
woman  starts  treatment  before  the  fifth  month  of  pregnancy,  ten  times 
out  of  eleven  she  will  deliver  a  normal  healthy  baby.  That  means  her 
baby  will  be  free  of  syphilis  and  be  free  of  the  visual  impairment  or 
blindness  due  to  syphilis.  Without  that  treatment,  five  times  out  of 
six,  she  will  deliver  a  syphilitic  child. 

With  this  in  mind,  then,  we  have  set  up  our  program  in  two  hos¬ 
pitals  in  Philadelphia;  one  at  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital  and  one  at  the 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  At  the  Wills  Hospital,  our  approach  is  mainly 
curative,  since  the  patients  who  seek  help  there  are  already  infected 
with  interstitial  keratitis.  There,  our  aims  are  to  educate  the  patient  in 
the  disease  itself,  so  that  he  will  volunarily  seek  regular  treatment  until 
he  is  cured.  We  bring  to  clinic  all  contacts  of  the  patients  for  examina¬ 
tion,  so  that  any  unsuspected  cases  may  have  the  benefit  of  treatment. 
We  attempt  to  establish  the  status  of  eye  health  of  those  contacts  by 
doing  a  fundus  examination  on  each  one,  because  sometimes  the  fundus 
will  show  changes  indicative  of  the  presence  of  syphilis  when  there  are 
'  no  other  clinical  signs  of  syphilis.  Also,  we  provide  a  follow-up  service 
for  those  who  fail  to  come  to  clinic  regularly  for  one  reason  or  another. 
We  have  found  that  through  this  education,  the  patient  responds  far 
more  readily  and  with  greater  enthusiasm,  when  he  knows  what  is 
wrong  with  him,  and  when  he  has  a  clear  understanding  of  the  case. 

At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  the  set-up  is  a  little  different.  There, 
the  approach  is  mainly  preventive,  as  opposed  to  curative  at  the  Wills 
Hospital.  At  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  we  draw  most  of  our  patients 
from  the  Maternity  Building.  We  use  the  pregnant  woman  as  our 
nucleus,  branching  out  from  her  to  include  all  members  of  her  family 
as  possible  contacts.  Thus,  the  clinic  is  known  as  the  Family  Clinic. 
Let  me  take  you  with  me  through  a  typical  case,  because  it  will  show 
you  what  kind  of  a  service  we  are  trying  to  give  the  patient.  Mary 
Jones,  colored,  aged  twenty-six  years,  is  pregnant  for  the  third  time. 
The  first  pregnancy  resulted  in  a  miscarriage  and  the  second  a  stillbirth. 
Mary  is  very  anxious  to  have  a  baby,  so  she  decided  to  come  to  our 
hospital  to  find  out  what  is  wrong  with  her.  On  her  first  visit  to  the 
prenatal  clinic,  she  is  given  a  thorough  obstetrical  examination.  Be- 
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cause  of  her  history  of  one  miscarriage  and  one  stillbirth,  and  because 
it  is  a  routine  procedure,  a  Wassermann  test  is  done,  and  she  is  told  to 
return  to  the  clinic  in  one  week.  The  Wassermann  test  proves  to  be 
positive  and  when  she  returns  to  the  clinic,  she  is  told  that  the  doctor 
wishes  her  to  go  across  the  street  to  the  Family  Clinic  for  further  ex¬ 
amination.  There,  she  is  again  examined  for  evidences  of  syphilis  and 
is  seen  by  the  worker  in  the  clinic.  The  worker  interprets  the  situation 
to  Mary,  trying  to  educate  her  in  the  value  of  regular  attendance — 
what  it  means  to  her  and  her  baby — the  importance  of  bringing  her 
husband  to  clinic  as  a  contact,  for  examination.  The  following  week 
her  husband  is  examined  and  found  to  have  syphilis.  He  is  referred  to 
an  evening  clinic  because  he  is  working.  On  that  clinic  visit,  both  Mary 
and  her  husband  are  seen  by  the  ophthalmologist,  who  examines  the 
fundus  for  any  evidence  of  a  syphilitic  process.  The  ophthalmologist 
comes  to  clinic  every  other  week  for  routine  ophthalmological  examina¬ 
tions  of  our  patients.  After  delivery,  Mary’s  baby  is  registered  in  our 
clinic  and  is  examined  just  as  all  other  contacts  are.  The  baby,  too,  is 
seen  by  the  ophthalmologist. 

I  have  told  you  this  story,  because  it  illustrates  so  well  what  we 
are  doing,  but  let  me  summarize  our  aims  for  you  : 

1.  To  assure  regular  reporting  of  syphilitic  expectant  mothers  to 
prenatal  clinic. 

2.  To  follow  through  after  delivery  for  post-natal  examination  of 
mother  and  infant. 

3.  To  register  subsequent  pregnancies. 

4.  To  bring  other  members  of  the  family  for  blood  Wassermanns 
and  indicated  treatment. 

5.  To  establish  the  status  of  eye  health  of  those  persons  suffering 
from  syphilis. 

We  are  very  proud  of  our  first  year’s  work.  From  May,  1938,  to 
May,  1939,  out  of  sixty-one  deliveries  of  normal,  living  children,  there 
were  no  syphilitic  babies !  That  means  sixty-one  future  citizens  who 
will  be  free  from  syphilis  and  free  from  the  danger  of  any  syphilitic 
eye  infection. 

You,  who  are  interested  in  the  eye  health  of  your  clients,  can  aug¬ 
ment  your  already  valuable  work  by  encouraging  periodical  physical 
examinations  which  include  Wassermann  tests,  by  encouraging  those 
already  under  treatment  to  continue  until  they  are  cured,  and  by  being 
on  the  alert  for  suspicious  signs  and  symptoms  of  syphilis  so  that  the 
patient  may  have  the  benefit  of  early  diagnosis  and  treatment.  You 
can  help  these  patients  by  showing  them  a  sympathetic  understanding. 
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Financial  Problem  of  Meeting  Clients’  Needs 

Miss  Edith  E.  Gutzeit 

Prevention  of  Blindness  Worker,  Dauphin  County  Branch 

One  of  the  most  important  aims  of  a  Prevention  of  Blindness  De¬ 
partment  is  to  aid  the  client  in  need  of  eye  care  in  such  a  way  that  the 
best  service  is  made  available  to  him  and  that  his  particular  needs  are 
met.  Although  such  service  is  rightfully  thought  of  in  terms  of  medical 
eye  care,  there  is,  nevertheless,  another  factor  on  which  in  so  many  cases 
the  availability  of  care  to  the  client  and  the  follow-up  of  suggested 
treatment  depends,  namely,  the  financial  factor. 

Since  this  topic  is  to  be  discussed  in  terms  of  the  problems  apparent 
to  the  Dauphin  County  Branch,  a  short  description  of  the  territory 
covered  may  be  in  point.  The  Dauphin  County  Branch  covers  the 
territory  which  is  under  the  auspices  of  the  Harrisburg  Welfare  Federa¬ 
tion  from  which  it  derives  a  large  share  of  its  support.  It  includes 
Dauphin  County,  Perry  County,  and  the  west  shore  of  Cumberland 
County.  Dauphin  County,  in  which  Harrisburg  is  located,  is  also  the 
site  of  small  industrial,  mining,  and  rural  communities.  Perry  County 
is  largely  rural.  The  west  shore  of  Cumberland  County  consists  of  a 
number  of  small  communities  and  corresponding  rural  sections.  Certain 
parts  of  our  territory  are  at  considerable  distances  from  Harrisburg,  the 
farthest  point  being  75  miles  away. 

The  clients  who  most  frequently  come  to  our  attention  belong  to 
a  low  income  group  which  faces  fluctuating  employment  alternated  by 
relief,  or  which  has  been  entirely  dependent  on  public  assistance  for 
some  time.  The  income  of  this  group  is  very  often  insufficient  to  meet 
even  minor  expenses  connected  with  eye  care ;  and  community  resources 
for  such  expenses  are  practically  nil.  The  situation  tends  to  be  fairly^ 
constant,  for  the  general  factors  operating  in  the  nation-wide  unemploy¬ 
ment  situation,  as  well  as  poor  health  (including  defective  vision)  and 
old  age  are,  as  can  be  expected,  active  here. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  more  outstanding  needs  which  have 
presented  a  financial  problem. 

The  Problem  of  Transportation  resolves  itself  into  the  question: 
How  can  eye  care  be  made  available  to  clients  living  in  the  outlying 
districts  which  are  so  poorly  accessible  to  Harrisburg,  the  center  where 
this  service  may  be  obtained?  Bus  service  is  comparatively  expensive; 
connections  are  poor.  It  is  true  that  in  a  few  localities,  interested 
citizens,  who  commute,  often  take  individuals  into  Harrisburg;  but  since 
these  arrangements  are  limited,  people  sometimes  do  not  ask  for  trans¬ 
portation  until  their  symptoms  have  become  serious.  The  importance 
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of  a  careful  interpretation  of  a  client’s  eye  condition  by  the  oculist  and 
the  worker,  especially  in  cases  where  transportation  seems  a  hardship, 
is  vital,  for  circumstances  place,  to  a  greater  extent,  responsibility  for 
continued  care  on  the  client.  (Our  agency  is  by  no  means  the  only  one 
faced  with  this  problem.  It  is  also  met  by  other  health  and  social  agencies 
whose  work  is  organized  in  the  same  territory.) 

There  is  a  second  phase  of  the  question  of  transportation  which 
constitutes  a  direct  financial  problem  to  the  agency.  The  nature  of  the 
set-up  of  the  eye  clinics  in  Harrisburg  is  such  that  from  time  to  time 
clients  are  referred  by  local  oculists  to  larger  eye  medical  centers  in 
Philadelphia  for  specialized  ophthalmological  service.  Rarely  can  these 
clients  assume  the  financial  responsibility  of  getting  to  Philadelphia. 
This  has  made  it  necessary  for  the  agency  to  provide  automobile  trans¬ 
portation  and,  in  more  limited  instances,  trainfare.  Repeated  visits  to 
above  centers  for  observation  and  continued  medical  or  surgical  care, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  often  necessary ;  and  trips  to  Philadelphia  have 
to  be  scheduled  regularly.  Transportation,  however,  is  not  the  only 
expense  involved  on  these  trips  for  in  many  cases  clients  are  not  able 
to  meet  the  minimum  fees  and  often  cannot  provide  more  than  partial 
cost  of  meals.  (The  trips  always  take  an  entire  day.)  Since  the  total 
amount  permitted  to  the  department  for  above  expense  by  the  limited 
agency  budget  is  inadequate,  it  follows  that  trips  can  only  be  made 
once  a  month.  An  attempt  is  made  to  arrange  follow-up  work  and  ob¬ 
servation  by  cooperation  with  local  resources  wherever  possible. 

The  Problem  of  Medication.  Glasses  and  other  equipment  acces¬ 
sory  to  the  services  obtained  in  the  eye  clinic  is  a  major  one.  The  need 
for  above  equipment  seems  especially  real  to  the  client  who  knows  that 
he  cannot  provide  them  for  himself  and  the  importance  of  which  he 
feels  because  they  are  the  direct  outcome  of  his  visit  to  the  oculist. 

The  community  resources  are  extremely  limited.  While  it  is  true 
that  the  Junior  Red  Cross  has  funds  with  which  to  secure  glasses  for 
school  children  in  almost  all  parts  of  our  territory,  the  problem  of  meet¬ 
ing  these  expenses  for  pre-school  children,  some  school  children,  and  a 
seemingly  ever-increasing  number  of  adults  which  come  to  our  atten¬ 
tion,  is  assuming  large  proportions  and  over-taxes  an  allowance  made 
available  for  this  purpose  by  the  Ladies  Auxiliary  to  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch. 

Clients  who  are  referred  to  us  by  community  agencies  or  who  come 
to  us  directly  for  assistance  in  obtaining  medical  care  because  of  serious 
eye  conditions  do  not  constitute  a  problem  in  this  way  for  the  agency 
is  rendering  the  service  for  which  it  is  set  up  and  the  provision  of 
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medicine,  glasses  or  other  equipment  is  only  a  part,  often  a  minor  part, 
of  that  service. 

The  largest  number  of  requests  for  help  in  securing  glasses  comes 
from  persons  who  are  being  maintained,  wholly,  or  in  part,  by  public 
funds.  They  cannot,  to  be  sure,  afford  the  expense  themselves.  Some 
of  them,  as  must  be  expected,  are  very  much  in  need  of  service  offered 
by  the  agency.  However,  without  seeming  to  discount  the  importance 
of  adequate  eye  care  at  all  ages  and  the  possibilities  of  preventing  blind¬ 
ness  and  conserving  vision  by  timely  ophthalmological  service,  this 
large  group  which  comes  to  our  attention,  nevertheless  tempts  us  to 
wonder  whether  there  is  a  greater  consciousness  of  eye  care  (as  well 
as  health  in  general)  in  a  group  which  is  financially  insecure,  which 
tends  to  be  under  emotional  stress,  and  which  has  a  great  deal  of  leisure 
time  on  its  hands. 

The  problem  in  general,  no  doubt  indicates  a  further  need  of  in¬ 
terpretation  of  our  services  to  the  community  at  large.  In  order  to  be 
effective  as  a  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department,  such  an  agency 
ought  not  to  be  identified  with  a  “glasses-dispensing  fund,”  even  though 
it  does  have  considerable  interest  in  the  correction  of  vision  as  a  factor 
in  eye  care.  The  need  for  a  public  source  is  obvious.  The  problem  is 
one  which  requires  the  service  of  the  medical  group  and  the  facilities  of 
a  source  interested  in  public  health. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  to  convey 
to  the  client  a  feeling  of  real  interest  in  his  eye  condition  and  to  show 
understanding  of  the  factors  which  make  it  difficult  for  the  client  to 
meet  his  needs  in  his  attempt  to  carry  out  recommendations,  whether 
they  be  medication,  lenses,  artificial  eyes  or  other  equipment.  An 
attempt  is  made  to  learn  more  about  a  client’s  eye  condition  and  to 
decide  on  the  basis  of  his  resources  whether  he  cannot  be  at  least  par¬ 
tially  responsible  for  the  expense.  It  has  sometimes  been  found  that 
when  an  effort  is  made  to  shift  the  emphasis  which  the  client  places  on 
securing  glasses  or  other  equipment  to  a  practical  interest  in  his  eye 
condition  which  admits  above  need  only  as  a  part  of  his  treatment,  the 
client  volunteers  to  find  partial  or  whole  resources  for  the  same. 

There  is  still  another  financial  problem  which  likewise  seems  to 
hinge  on  effective  education  and  interpretation  to  the  community  at 
large.  We  are  referring  to  the  need  for  funds  required  to  supply  visually 
handicapped  children  in  fourth  class  school  districts  with  sight-saving 
equipment.  The  school  district  of  Harrisburg  makes  provision  for 
such  children  through  a  special  class.  One  county  school  has  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  needs  of  three  children  with  progressive  myopia 
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by  providing  in  its  budget  funds  for  special  equipment.  In  general, 
however,  very  few  of  the  schools  contacted  are  aware  of  the  need  of 
sight-saving  equipment  and  its  values.  In  a  number  of  instances  a  child 
may  use  clear  type  books  and  a  lamp  (if  needed)  only  on  condition  that 
the  agency  supply  the  same,  the  school  feeling  that  its  habitually  over¬ 
burdened  resources  will  not  stand  the  strain  of  this  extra  expenditure. 
Our  Ladies  Auxiliary  has  helped  to  meet  this  need  in  the  hope  that  the 
program  worked  out  for  each  child  will  serve  as  a  demonstration  to  the 
school  which  may  eventually  see  its  way  clear  to  assume  the  expense 
on  the  grounds  of  the  practicability  of  the  equipment. 

The  financial  problem  of  meeting  clients’  needs  is  a  real  one.  The 
solution  to  this  problem,  however,  is  not  entirely  clear.  Certain  phases 
of  it  may  be  solved  gradually  as  the  interpretation  of  a  prevention  of 
blindness  program  becomes  more  widespread,  as  state  and  national 
public  health  programs  enlarge  their  scope,  and  as  general  conditions  of 
the  people  in  the  community  improve ;  but  the  problem  will  present  a 
challenge  for  some  time  to  come. 


Preliminary  Report  of  Follow-up  of  Two  Thousand  Applicants  For 

And  Recipients  of  Blind  Pensions 

Mrs.  Bernice  C.  English 

Supervisor,  Conservation  of  Vision,  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

and 

Miss  Sarah  S.  Moody 

Assistant  to  Supervisor,  Conservation  of  Vision,  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

For  some  time  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 
Department  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  to  refer  to  the  prevention 
of  blindness  workers,  throughout  Pennsylvania  those  persons  who  have 
applied  for  blind  pensions  and  for  whom  examining  ophthalmologists 
have  made  specific  recommendations  for  medical  or  surgical  treatment, 
which,  if  carried  out,  would  undoubtedly  result  in  maintenance  of  or 
restoration  of  vision.  This  meant  that  persons  in  Allegheny,  Butler, 
Dauphin,  Erie,  Luzerne,  and  Philadelphia  Counties,  who  were  in  need 
of  eye  care,  were  referred  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  workers  in 
those  Counties. 

In  May,  1939,  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  started  a 
research  project  to  include  the  follow-up  of  all  applicants  for  pensions 
for  whom  the  examining  ophthalmologist  had  made  recommendations 
for  treatment.  Up  to  this  time  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  follow 
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those  individuals  in  the  remaining  sixty-one  counties  not  covered  by 
specialized  workers  with  the  exception  of  areas  in  Perry  and  Cumber¬ 
land  which  are  served  by  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

I  should  like  to  cite  an  example  to  bring  more  graphically  before 
you  the  contrast  between  the  service  available  to  a  person  in  need  of 
eye  care  in  a  county  in  which  a  prevention  of  blindness  wrorker  functions 
and  in  a  county  where  there  is  no  such  worker.  In  Westmoreland 
County,  for  example,  a  sixty-seven  year  old  pension  applicant  is  found, 
as  a  result  of  his  ophthalmologic  examination,  a  report  of  which  is  filed 
in  the  office  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind.  He  is  eligible  to  receive  a 
grant  from  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  on  the  basis  of  his 
visual  acuity.  The  examining  ophthalmologist  diagnoses  his  eye  condi- 
tion  as  senile  cataracts.  There  are  no  complicating  factors  which  would 
contra-indicate  operative  treatment.  Cataract  extraction  is  advised  and 
the  prognosis  is  good.  The  ophthalmologist’s  recommendation  is  not 
carried  out  because  the  applicant,  himself,  has  not  been  advised,  by  the 
examiner,  of  the  possibility  of  his  complete  restoration  of  vision  and 
because  there  are  no  clinic  or  hospital  facilities  available  to  him.  The 
fact  that  he  has  applied  for  a  pension  indicates  that  he  does  not  have 
sufficient  income  to  pay  for  his  medical  needs. 

Were  the  same  applicant  to  reside  in  Allegheny  County,  he  would 
be  referred  by  the  Council  to  the  prevention  of  blindness  worker  who 
would  contact  him  for  the  purpose  of  interpreting  the  recommendation 
which  was  made  by  the  examining  ophthalmologist  and  who  would 
offer  him  the  facilities  of  the  clinic  and  hospital  resources  which  are 
available  in  that  County.  On  the  basis  of  his  ability  to  do  so,  he  would 
be  required  to  pay  for  the  care  he  receives. 

The  research  project  begins  with  the  review  of  every  ophthalmologic 
report  which  is  forwarded  to  the  Council  for  the  Blind  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance.  It  might  be  said  here  that  the  function  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  is  limited  to  the  securing  of  a 
complete  eye  examination  to  determine  the  eligibility  of  a  person  to 
receive  a  pension  on  the  basis  of  his  visual  acuity.  The  Department 
cannot  assume  responsibility  except,  perhaps,  through  intelligent  re¬ 
ferral,  for  the  individual’s  medical  needs,  even  though  adequate  treat¬ 
ment  might  result  in  restoration  of  vision  and,  ultimately,  in  the  removal 
of  the  individual  from  the  pension  payroll.  It  is  at  this  point  then,  that 
the  Council  for  the  Blind  sees  a  responsibility  for  giving  assistance  to 
those  persons  who  might,  through  adequate  medical  and  surgical  treat¬ 
ment  be  saved  from  total  blindness  or  who  may  be  made  to  see. 
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In  reviewing  the  ophthalmologic  reports  as  they  come  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Assistance,  at  the  rate  of  approximately  three 
hundred  and  forty-three  a  month,  those  persons  for  whom  there  is  a 
definite  recommendation  on  the  part  of  the  examining  ophthalmologist 
for  either  medical  or  surgical  treatment,  are  selected  for  follow-up.  The 
applicants  in  those  counties  where  there  are  prevention  of  blindness 
workers  are  referred  with  sufficient  information  to  make  a  contact  pos¬ 
sible.  The  remaining  number  are  contacted  by  letter  directly  from  the 
office  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind.  This  letter  simply  states,  to  the  ap¬ 
plicant,  that  through  the  examination  of  his  eyes  to  establish  his  eligi¬ 
bility  for  a  pension  we  have  learned  he  is  in  need  of  treatment.  We  ask 
whether  or  not  it  has  been  possible  for  him  to  secure  treatment  and,  if 
not,  can  we  be  of  some  assistance  in  helping  him  to  secure  the  necessary 
care.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the  number  of  ophthalmologic  re¬ 
ports  reviewed,  aproximately  30.1%  carry  a  specific  recommendation 
for  improvement  or  restoration  of  vision.  It  is  our  purpose  to  attempt 
to  determine  the  reason  for  such  a  large  proportion  to  be  in  need  of 
ophthalmologic  care  and  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  much  of 
our  blindness  is  due  to  actual  lack  of  adequate  medical  facilities. 

From  May  1939,  to  the  present  time,  an  attempt  has  been  made  to 
institute  follow-up  of  every  person  for  whom  the  ophthalmologist  has 
made  a  recommendation  for  treatment.  In  all,  two  thousand  and  fifty- 
five  ophthalmologic  reports  have  been  reviewed.  Six  hundred  and 
twenty  reports  indicated  that  improvement  or  restoration  of  vision  was 
possible.  Follow-up  was  initiated  for  these  six  hundred  and  twenty 
persons. 

Only  32.5%  of  these  persons  could  be  referred  to  prevention  of 
blindness  workers. 

Of  the  remaining  67.5%,  in  those  counties  where  there  are  no 
specialized  workers,  we  have  written  either  directly  to  the  applicant 
or  to  ophthalmologists,  hospitals,  or  health  and  social  agencies.  Our 
immediate  objectives  are,  first,  to  confirm  the  recommendation  of  the 
examining  ophthalmologist,  and,  second,  to  assist  in  arranging  for  treat¬ 
ment  and  hospitalization. 

Letters  went  directly  to  61.4%  of  the  applicants.  Responses  to 
these  letters  have  been  fairly  prompt  and,  to  date,  replies  have  been 
received  from  47%  of  the  total  number. 

A  preliminary  review  of  these  replies  seems  to  indicate  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  persons  for  whom  ophthalmologists  have  advised 
surgical  treatment  for  senile  cataracts,  present  very  definite  contra- 
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indications  to  the  recommendation,  primarily,  that  of  poor  physical 
condition.  It  has  been  necessary  to  accept  the  statement,  on  the  part 
of  the  applicant,  as  to  his  physical  condition  since  it  seemed  that  the 
work  entailed  in  developing  resources  whereby  it  was  possible  to  con¬ 
firm  such  a  statement  made  it  almost  prohibitive.  The  survey  further 
indicates  that  lack  of  funds  is  the  next  largest  factor  in  making*  it  im¬ 
possible  for  the  individual  to  secure  necessary  medical  or  surgical  treat¬ 
ment.  It  is,  perhaps,  with  this  group  that  the  Council  has  been  most 
successful  in  giving  real  assistance.  The  process  of  securing  this  as¬ 
sistance,  however,  has  been  necessarily  slow,  since  it  has  meant  the 
locating  of,  and  sometimes  establishing,  the  necessary  resources  whereby 
a  person  may  have  an  operation  for  the  removal  of  cataracts  by  a 
competent  ophthalmologist.  Much  has  been  accomplished  through  this 
process,  for  it  has  resulted  in  setting  up,  in  five  counties,  through  the 
cooperation  of  ophthalmologists,  and  hospitals,  a  routine  procedure 
whereby  these  persons  may  be  referred  for,  and  may  be  given  adequate 
care.  It  has  further  resulted  in  some  counties,  that  the  County  Institu¬ 
tion  Districts  have  agreed  to  assume  responsibility  for  paying  the  cost 
of  medical  care  for  persons  under  their  jurisdiction. 

Through  the  cooperation  of  prevention  of  blindness  workers,  oph¬ 
thalmologists,  and  hospitals,  approximately  one  hundred  and  forty-six 
persons  have  either  been  removed  from  the  pension  payroll  or  have  not 
gone  on  the  payroll  because  their  vision  has  been  restored.  It  is  our 
feeling,  that  as  resources  are  developed  and  more  adequate  facilities 
for  competent  eye  care  are  made  available  for  persons  suffering  from 
eye  diseases  which  may  lead  to  blindness,  there  will  be,  ultimately,  a 
reduction  in  the  number  of  blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  social  values  can  best  be  shown  by  reading  one  or  two  letters 
which  have  been  received  from  persons  to  whom  it  has  been  possible 
to  give  assistance.  The  first  is  a  letter  from  an  applicant  for  a  blind 
pension  in  a  county  where  there  are  no  resources. 

“Dear  Madam: 

I  was  operated  on  for  the  removal  of  the  cataract  from  my 
right  eye,  by  Dr.  Smith,  September  5th  and  it  proved  a  success. 

My  vision  is  good  now  except  on  sunny  days  it  bothers  me  with¬ 
out  using  dark  glasses.  I  think  it  will  be  all  right  in  a  few  days 
as  my  eye  will  strengthen. 

I  thank  you  cordially  for  your  cooperation  in  making  this 
operation  possible. 


Yours  sincerely,” 
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The  second  letter  is  from  another  applicant  for  a  pension  who  very 
definitely  needed  help  and  could  not  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  care. 

“Dear  Madam: 

In  regards  to  what  you  and  the  Blind  Association  have 
done  for  me  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks. 

I  was  operated  on  the  left  eye  September  twenty-five  at  the 
Hahnemann  Hospital.  My  operation  was  a  success  I  gained 
from  ninety  to  one  hundred  per  cent  on  the  vision  of  the  eye. 

Thanking  you  and  also  the  Association  for  the  Blind  in  the 
way  you  have  helped  me  to  regain  my  eye  sight.  I  hope  some 
day  to  be  able  to  repay  you  for  the  splendid  cooperation  received 
from  both  of  you. 

Sincerely  yours,” 

It  might  be  interesting  to  try  to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  saving  to 
the  State,  in  blind  pensions,  to  these  one  hundred  and  forty-six  persons 
whose  sight  has  been  restored. 

Let  us  assume  that  these  persons,  had  they  remained  blind,  would 
have  received  a  pension  of  $30.00  per  month  for  at  least  a  period  of  five 
years.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  very  conservative  estimate  and  yet  it 
reveals  a  saving  to  the  State  of  $257,400.00. 

If  you  will  accept  the  fact,  revealed  by  the  study  of  the  group  of 
two  thousand  and  fifty-five  blind  pension  applicants,  that  30.1%  may, 
according  to  the  examining  ophthalmologists,  have  their  sight  restored 
and  will  apply  it  to  the  twelve  thousand,  four  hundred  and  forty-nine 
persons  on  the  present  pension  payroll,  we  can  estimate  further,  a  sav¬ 
ing  to  the  State  of  approximately  $6,744,868.00  in  blind  pensions — if 
adequate  ophthalmologic  service  is  made  available  to  those  persons  in 
Pennsylvania  suffering  from  eye  disease  which  may  lead  to  blindness. 

*  *  *  * 

PRODUCTION  AND  SALES  PROMOTION  ROUND  TABLE 

Prerequisites  For  Adequate  Employment  of  Blind  People 

Eugene  D.  Morgret 
Sales  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

The  subject  for  discussion  by  this  session,  “Production  and  Sales 
Promotion,”  has  been  given  time  on  practically  every  program  of  the 
Pennsvlvania  Association  for  the  Blind  Inter-Branch  Conference. 
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Two  years  ago,  in  Wilkes-Barre,  the  President  appointed  a  Com¬ 
mittee,  with  the  hope  that  something  definite  might  be  done  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  providing  more  employment  for  the  blind  as  a  result  of  standard¬ 
ized  products  and  a  comprehensive  sales  program.  Little,  however,  has 
been  accomplished  since  the  Wilkes-Barre  meeting,  the  principal  reason 
being  lack  of  funds.  But  although  the  state  organization  as  such  has 
not  gone  forward  in  this  project,  there  has  been  some  progress. 

A  report  made  to  the  1937  Conference  recommended  a  start  on 
standardization  through  the  use  of  three  products :  rubber  mats,  tea 
towels,  and  ironing  board  covers. 

As  to  the  rubber  mats,  we  were  able  to  assist  five  Branches  besides 
Pittsburgh.  It  is  true  that  our  original  plans  on  this  particular  project 
did  not  materialize.  But  they  did  result  in  a  saving  in  the  cost  of  raw 
material  to  these  various  Branches. 

To  date  nothing  has  been  done  on  either  the  tea  towels  or  the  iron¬ 
ing  board  covers.  However,  the  ironing  board  cover  which  was  sub¬ 
mitted  as  a  standard  has  been  approved  by  Good  Housekeeping  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  now  all  of  this  particular  style  of  cover  sold  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  carries  the  Good  Housekeeping  Seal  of  Approval.  This  was 
made  possible  by  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  which  organization 
took  over  the  negotiations  which  we  had  begun  with  Good  Housekeeping 
in  developing  national  distribution  on  this  particular  ironing  board  cover. 

As  most  of  you  know,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  has  been 
handling  the  sale  of  certain  articles  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
articles  supplied  to  the  Government  began  with  two,  namely  mops  and 
brooms,  and  has  now  been  increased  to  five  items.  As  yet  it  is  difficult 
to  say  how  much  more  employment  for  the  blind  has  thus  been  provided. 
One  difficulty  in  adding  to  this  list  of  Government  products  is  the  lack 
of  organizations  able  to  produce  standard  products. 

But  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  is  going  beyond  Federal 
Government  business.  A  plan  is  now  in  process  of  promotion  to  sell 
to  national  business  organizations  also.  This  constitutes  a  history  of 
production  and  sales  in  work  for  the  blind  during  the  past  two  years. 

In  considering  the  prerequisites  for  adequate  employment  of  cap¬ 
able  blind  people,  we  all  agree  that  adequate  employment  would  result 
from  a  sales  plan  so  developed  as  to  benefit  all  organizations.  However, 
such  a  sales  plan  without  suitable  products  would  be  of  no  benefit.  We 
must,  therefore,  begin  the  standardization  and  production  almost  simul¬ 
taneously.  I  say  “almost,”  because  we  must  have  some  idea  of  the 
sales  plan  before  we  can  determine  how  and  what  to  produce.  But  even 
before  this,  before  any  sales  plan  can  be  determined  upon,  we  must 
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have  some  notion  of  what  can  be  produced  in  sufficient  quantity  and  of 
a  quality  that  will  be  acceptable  to  the  general  trade. 

The  very  existence  of  our  organization  as  one  to  provide  employ- 
ment  for  the  blind  individual  may  rest  on  our  ability  to  find  adequate 
employment,  which  means  suitable  and  sufficient  work  at  a  fair  wage. 
This  can  be  done  by  improving  our  present  products  and  finding  new 
lines.  We  shall  find  it  poor  policy  to  be  satisfied  with  merely  what  we 
are  doing  and  be  too  hesitant  about  changing.  I  am  inclined  to  suspect 
that  this  weakness  in  our  system  exists  because  our  Branch  superin¬ 
tendents  hardly  have  the  time  to  supervise  such  changes.  Therefore, 
lack  of  uniformity  of  products  such  as  rugs,  rubber  mats,  mops,  and 
tea  towels,  limits  inter-branch  sales. 

Assuming  that  this  difficulty  can  be  overcome,  there  is  then  another 
thing  which  can  be  done,  namely,  specialization  of  production  by 
Branches.  By  this  we  mean  that  each  Branch  or  group  of  Branches 
would  have  at  least  one  product  which  would  be  produced  for  sale  by 
all  the  other  Branches.  Such  a  plan  would  be  in  keeping  with  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  regular  industry,  where  each  Branch  or  division  carries  on  cer¬ 
tain  special  operations. 

In  closing,  we  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  prerequisite  of  adequate 
employment  for  blind  people,  whether  it  be  statewide  or  national,  will 
come  only  as  a  result  of  specialized  production  of  a  quality  product  for 
which  there  is  a  constant  demand  as  the  result  of  a  comprehensive 
sales  plan. 


Increasing  Business  Through  the  Standardization  of  Products 

W.  S\  Ratchford 

Superintendent.  The  Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

My  topic,  “Increasing  Business  Through  the  Standardization  of 
Products,”  is  one  in  which  I  have  been  interested  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  work  for  the  blind.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  future 
of  the  workshops  that  they  standardize  products.  The  workshops’  job 
is  to  teach  the  blind  a  trade,  furnish  them  with  employment  and  sell 
the  products  which  they  make.  Standardization  of  their  products  will 
make  this  job  much  easier. 

What  is  meant  by  “standardization  ?”  It  means  simply  that  the 
workshops  should  select  a  few  products  to  manufacture  and  to  sell 
in  their  locality.  They  should  become  known  in  their  section  for  these 
particular  products.  This  is  the  means  by  which  other  business 
organizations  establish  themselves  in  a  community. 
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There  are  several  points  which  we  might  consider  in  the  stand¬ 
ardization  of  products  to  increase  sales : 

1.  First  of  all,  the  products  to  be  selected.  The  products  selected 
should  be  determined  by  an  existing  market  or  one  which  you  feel 
sure  can  be  developed  in  your  own  locality.  Each  workshop  must 
determine  this  by  past  experience.  You  should  select  only  products 
which  you  can  manufacture  to  an  advantage.  This,  too,  can  be 
determined  by  the  past  experience  of  each  individual  workshop.  In 
other  words,  select  products  which  you  can  produce  for  a  market 
which  you  know  is  there. 

2.  The  second  point  to  take  up  is  the  number  of  products  to  be 
selected.  To  some  extent,  this  should  depend  upon  the  geographical 
location  and  size  of  the  workshop.  It  is  best,  however,  to  select  a 
small  number  of  products  to  manufacture  and  sell.  It  is  easier  to 
market  a  few  products  than  it  is  a  great  number.  A  workshop  will 
soon  become  known  and  identified  with  these  particular  products. 
You  will  be  able  to  intensify  your  advertising,  and  it  will  take  less 
time,  effort,  and  money  to  establish  yourself  as  a  manufacturer  in  the 
community  which  you  serve. 

3.  Another  point  to  be  considered  in  making  and  selling  a  small 
number  of  standard  products  is  how  it  will  affect  your  blind  workers. 
We  all  know  from  experience  that  it  is  difficult  to  train  blind  workers 
for  several  different  kinds  of  work.  It  is  better  for  them  to  spend 
their  time  learning  to  do  a  particular  kind  of  work  well  and  sticking 
to  that  work,  than  it  is  for  them  to  be  switched  about  from  one  kind 
of  work  to  another.  The  more  efficient  a  worker  becomes  in  doing 
a  particular  kind  of  work,  the  better  your  production  will  be,  both 
as  regards  the  economy  of  production  and  the  finished  article 
itself. 

4.  For  the  fourth  point,  we  might  consider  the  economy  in 
making  a  fewer  number  of  standard  products.  First,  there  is  the 
matter  of  equipment.  If  you  are  making  and  selling  a  limited 
number  of  standard  products,  you  will  not  need  so  many  different 
kinds  of  equipment.  There  is  also  the  matter  of  buying  materials 
which  you  will  require  for  your  products.  If  you  are  making  and 
pushing  the  sale  of  a  limited  number  of  products,  you  will  require 
a  greater  amount  of  one  kind  of  material.  The  larger  quantity  of 
material  you  buy,  the  better  the  price. 

5.  Something  should  be  said  about  the  specifications  for  standard 
products.  You  should  have  specifications  for  each  product  so  as 
to  insure  a  high  standard.  These  specifications  should  be  lived 
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up  to  in  every  respect,  and  should  constantly  be  kept  before  your 
workers  and  your  organization  as  a  whole.  By  doing  this,  your 
product  will  always  be  the  same,  and  you  can  expect  to  gain  the 
confidence  of  the  public,  which  will  result  in  increased  sales. 

The  final  result  of  standardizing  your  products  will  be  increased 
sales : 

Because  it  will  enable  you  to  establish  yourself  as  a  manufacturer 
of  certain  lines, 

Because  you  will  experience  less  difficulty  in  teaching  your  blind 
workers, 

Because  the  cost  of  production  will  be  less  and  your  products  will 
be  of  a  standard  grade. 

In  this  connection,  it  must  be  realized  how  very  important  it  is 
to  be  able  to  meet  market  competition  with  whatever  product  you  sell. 
It  is  becoming  more  and  more  evident  that  the  public  is  unwilling  to 
buy  a  product  only  because  it  is  made  by  the  blind.  If  the  workshops 
are  to  continue  to  fill  a  great  need,  it  is  essential  for  them  to  be  able 
to  meet  competition  in  the  open  market.  If  they  specialize,  they  can 
do  it.  More  than  anything  else,  it  is  the  one  thing  that  is  needed  to 
increase  sales. 


Problems  of  Standardizing  Blind-Made  Products 

H.  L.  Glickson 

Shop  Superintendent,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

Industries  for  the  blind  can  be  divided  into  two  different  lines, 
namely :  novelties  and  stable  articles. 

As  everyone  knows,  novelties  do  not  have  an  everyday  utility  value 
but  are  purchased  mostly  for  their  novelty  phase  and,  therefore,  cannot 
be  standardized.  Stable  goods,  on  the  other  hand,  are  articles  which 
have  a  definite  utility  value,  are  in  constant  practical  use,  and  therefore 
must  be  standardized. 

There  are  both  advantages  and  disadvantages  in  the  manufacture 
of  each  of  the  above  mentioned  lines.  The  manufacture  of  novelties 
does  not  involve  a  large  investment  in  machinery  and  raw  material  and 
offers  a  greater  variety  of  work,  for  the  skill  of  the  individual.  How¬ 
ever,  it  presents  a  greater  problem  in  selling  as  the  same  person  will 
hardly  buy  the  same  article  twice  and,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  seek 
new  markets  continually. 

The  stable  line,  on  the  contrary,  requires  more  space  and  a  greater 
capital  investment  for  machinery  and  raw  material.  However,  with  such 
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a  line  it  is  possible  to  establish  steady  customers  with  repeat  orders, 
thus  reducing  the  selling  expense  and  at  the  same  time  providing  more 
permanent  employment. 

In  speaking  of  standardizing  blind-made  products  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  it  excludes  novelties  entirely  as  that  type  of  work 
should  be  reserved  for  out-clients  or  therapeutic  employment  in  the 
homes,  while  workshops  should,  as  far  as  possible,  confine  themselves 
exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  stable  products. 

The  standardization  of  blind-made  products  is  no  different  from 
that  of  goods  manufactured  by  sighted  workers,  except  that  the  diffi¬ 
culties  involved  are  greater.  These  are  briefly  as  follows : 

1.  The  blind  person  is  a  handicapped  worker  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
degree,  depending  on  the  individual. 

2.  Industries  for  the  blind  are  still  in  a  semi-charitable  state  and 
in  most  cases  do  not  have  the  facilities  and  financial  resources  to 
conduct  their  operations  on  a  strictly  modern  efficient  basis. 

3.  They  cannot  take  full  advantage  of  the  present  day  techno¬ 
logical  developments.  That  is,  they  cannot  always  use  the  latest 
machinery  necessary  in  the  production  of  a  standard  article. 

A  standard  article  is  a  product  which  is  always  made  out  of  the 
same  material,  under  the  same  working  conditions,  and  by  the  same 
efficient  methods.  It  is  produced  by  workers  of  a  comparatively  high 
skill.  The  purchaser,  when  ordering  the  product,  has  a  definite  idea 
of  the  type  of  article  he  will  receive,  and  the  manufacturer  and  merchant 
knows  exactly  what  the  customer  expects.  Therefore,  standardization, 
once  it  is  established,  minimizes  alike  the  difficulties  of  the  producer 
and  consumer.  Thus  a  smooth  flow  of  business  is  created  and  a  repeti¬ 
tion  of  sales  is  insured,  for  after  he  has  learned  its  merits,  the  satisfied 
customer  will  demand  the  same  product  over  and  over  again. 

The  salesman’s  task  in  selling  a  standard  product  with  an 
established  reputation  is  reduced  to  a  minimum.  There  are  several 
essentials  for  the  standardization  of  a  product  which  are  chiefly  as 
follows : 

1.  A  manufacturing  establishment  with  all  the  necessary  equipment. 

2.  Adequate  instruction  facilities. 

3.  Sources  of  raw  material  of  uniform  and  dependable  quality. 

4.  Sufficient  finished  products  in  stock  to  meet  a  reasonable  demand. 

5.  An  outlet  for  the  sale  of  products  through  an  efficient  sales 
method. 

The  Federal  Government  through  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  is  placing  more  commodities  on  the  list  of  blind-made  products; 
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and  there  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  some  of  these  products  could 
be  produced  in  each  one  of  our  Branches  if  the  Branches  realized  that 
government  products  must  be  strictly  standard.  As  to  the  question  of 
the  necessary  funds  for  machinery  and  raw  material,  with  the  proper 
approach,  local  clubs  and  organizations  would  subscribe  to  financing 
certain  portions  of  such  an  enterprise.  As  to  the  standardization  of 
the  products  and  the  sales  promotion,  it  seems  that  these  will  have  to 
be  done  on  a  state  or  county  wide  basis  because  each  individual  Branch 
is  not  large  enough  to  do  it  for  itself. 

Sales  Promotion  and  Advertising  As  Related  to  Blind-Made 

f 

Products 

Philip  N.  Harrison 

Trustee,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

At  the  outset  the  following  fact  should  be  stressed:  Blind-made 
products  as  produced  by  the  various  shops  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  and  other  accredited  workshops  throughout  the 
country  are  entirely  comparable  to  those  manufactured  by  standard 
manufacturers,  therefore,  they  should  be  sold  to  the  public,  wholesale 
and  retail,  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit  in  workmanship  and  material  and 
usefulness  to  the  consumer.  ETnder  no  circumstances  should  we  resort 
to  sentimental  appeal  in  our  approaches  to  the  prospective  customer. 
We  should  rather  emphasize  the  fact  that  every  order  for  blind-made 
products  entrusted  to  our  execution  renders  management  more  able 
to  give  steady  employment  to  an  increasing  number  of  blind  people 
who  are  in  need  of  this  type  of  work  because  of  their  inability  to 
procure  more  lucrative  employment  in  the  open  labor  market.  A  high 
class  product  closely  standardized  to  suit  the  specifications  of  an  exacting 
wholesale  and  retail  market,  plus  the  high  motive  just  referred  to,  make 
our  sales  business  one  of  character  in  which  our  management  and 
salesmen  should  be  proud  to  engage.  Therefore,  I  see  no  reason  why 
we  cannot  sell  all  the  finished  products  our  financial  and  manufacturing 
facilities  are  capable  of  producing. 

The  foregoing  remarks  will  lead  no  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  mere  presence  of  our  label  on  brooms,  mops,  and  brushes  will  sell 
these  to  any  class  of  customer.  On  the  contrary  there  will  ensue  stiff 
sales  resistance,  hard  competition  from  other  manufacturers,  and  per¬ 
haps  even  unfair  practice  in  quarters  where  our  business  getting  ability 
is  actually  feared.  Our  customers  may  occasionally  favor  us  or  give  us 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  however,  we  should  never  lean  on  this  kind 
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of  sales  assistance.  On  the  other  hand,  our  competitors  will  never 
favor  us,  and  it  is  the  competitor  whom  we  must  deal  with  before  we 
are  ready  to  command  the  respect  of  the  customer  and  the  future 
customer.  For  these  reasons  our  sales  departments  should  employ 
every  known,  legitimate  means  to  encourage  the  patronage  of  the 
public  and  the  large  consumers  of  the  products  which  we  produce  in 
our  sheltered  shops.  A  few  sales  promotion  methods  are  given  below. 
There  are  many  others  known  to  experienced  sales  managers : 

The  Individual  Approach.  I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  there  is 
no  stronger  approach  to  the  prospect  than  that  in  which  the  appeal  for 
his  consideration  is  presented  by  the  salesman  in  person.  This  is 
particularly  true  where  the  salesman  is  blind  and  his  initial  call  on  the 
prospect  is  to  be  followed  by  telephone  calls.  However,  where  whole¬ 
sale  prospects  and  customers  are  concerned,  not  only  the  initial  but  the 
follow-up  calls  will  be  made  in  person  by  the  salesman,  blind  or  sighted, 
because  the  hard-boiled  purchasing  agents  and  buyers  of  the  consumers 
will  not  do  business  over  the  telephone  or  by  correspondence.  Once 
a  month,  if  possible,  is  not  too  often  to  see  these  persons,  for  in  no 
other  way  can  the  salesman  keep  abreast  of  the  ever-changing  competi¬ 
tion  structure.  Then,  too,  he  will  usually  want  to  submit  samples  of 
his  products  and  follow  up  the  tests  upon  these  by  the  prospect. 

The  term  “The  Individual  Approach”  in  the  item  above  implies 
individual  prospects  as  well  as  individual  salesmen.  Now  we  come  to 
sales  promotion  through  groups  of  individuals. 

Clubs  and  Other  Groups.  Women’s  clubs,  church  groups,  service 
clubs,  and  groups  of  upper  grade  school  children  constitute  some  of  the 
greatest  potentiality  in  sales  known  to  organizations  of  our  kind,  yet 
I  doubt  if  many  of  our  shops  have  fully  capitalized  upon  this  valuable 
outlet  for  our  finished  products.  When  given  active  leadership  by  our 
sales  departments  these  groups  are  prompted  to  sponsor  sales  and  con¬ 
tests  which  invariably  yield  dividends  in  larger  sales  returns  and  com¬ 
mensurate  increases  in  the  employment  of  blind  people  in  the  respective 
Branch  areas.  Much  hard  work  has  been  expended  in  this  field  by  our 
Pittsburgh  sales  manager.  The  returns  demonstrate  the  justification 
for  still  greater  effort  through  these  group  channels  on  the  part  of 
those  Branches  of  the  Association  which  have  thus  far  done  little  in 
this  direction.  It  is  generally  believed  that  clubs  and  other  groups 
are  accountable  only  for  retail  sales  of  our  products.  I  do  not  share 
this  belief,  inasmuch  as  it  frequently  occurs,  especially  in  small  com¬ 
munities,  that  the  prominent  club  men  or  women  are  also,  directly  or 
indirectly,  leaders  in  business  and  industry;  therefore  they  should  be 
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held  responsible  for  increasing  sales  to  the  large  consumers.  Con¬ 
siderable  free  publicity  often  accrues  to  our  organization  through  the 
efforts  of  groups  because  announcements  of  club  sales,  etc.,  invariably 
appear  in  the  local  newspapers  and  elsewhere.  Vigorous  effort  through 
women’s  clubs  is  an  admirable  manner  in  which  tactfully  to  remind 
society  in  general  that  the  descent  employment  of  blind  men  and 
women  is  one  of  the  most  important  obligations  confronting  that  society 
today. 

Wholesale  Outlets.  You  are  all  familiar  with  the  usual  wholesale 
purchasers  of  the  commodities  that  we  make.  There  are  many  such 
sources  of  new  and  repeat  business.  A  few  of  the  more  important  of 
these  are  listed  here ;  department  stores,  chain  stores  and  cooperatives 
for  resale,  the  large  industrials,  railroads,  electric  railways,  buses,  and 
other  public  carriers,  universities,  school  boards,  chains  of  theatres, 
restaurants  and  banks,  municipal,  county,  and  state  governments,  large 
public  and  private  institutions,  large  office  buildings,  etc.,  all  of  which 
buy  for  home  consumption.  In  this  group  the  sales  procedure  would 
be  essentially  as  follows :  Have  our  most  capable  salesman  call  upon 
the  highest  interested  official  in  the  prospect’s  organization  and  tersely 
explain  to  him  that  the  continued  employment  of  the  blind  people  in 
his  area  hinges  directly  on  the  volume  of  sales  of  blind-made  products ; 
that  this  employment  relieves  the  public  of  commensurate  taxes  by  the 
several  governmental  subdivisions ;  that  our  products,  in  his  language, 
are  of  minor  importance,  but  that  every  order  from  him  is  of  maximum 
value  to  us ;  and  that  if  he  will  introduce  us  to  his  purchasing  agent, 
subsequently  to  the  interested  buyer,  we  stand  ready  to  rest  our  case  on 
its  merit,  with  respect  to  salesmanship,  quality  of  workmanship  and 
material,  and  price  consideration.  Bearing  in  mind  that  this  class  of 
customer  will  not  do  business  by  letter  or  telephone  at  first,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  the  salesman  to  call  upon  the  buyer  personally  as  often 
as  deemed  practicable  and  as  his  budget  permits.  Beyond  this  the 
results  obtainable  through  this  channel  of  trade  will  depend  largely 
upon  our  willingness  and  ability  to  meet  the  exacting  specifications 
and  price  schedules  of  the  consumers.  All  considerations  being  equal 
between  ourselves  and  the  competition,  we  stand  an  excellent  chance  of 
being  rewarded  with  a  fair  share  of  business  from  these  consumers, 
provided  the  salesman  has  conducted  his  negotiations  intelligently. 
Rarely,  however,  will  they  pay  premium  prices  or  make  other  conces¬ 
sions  to  any  cause,  even  to  one  as  worthy  as  our  own. 

Is  there  not  an  excellent  opportunity  in  some  Branch  areas  to 
build  cordial  relations  and  sales  good  will  with  large  employers  by 
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making  it  known  to  them  that  the  Association  stands  ready  at  all  times 
to  cooperate  with  them  in  the  matter  of  preventing  blindness  among  their 
employees  and  their  families,  and  to  render  them  rehabilitation  service 
where  their  employees  have  suffered  partial  or  total  blindness  in  line 
of  duty  or  elsewhere?  I  like  to  think  of  these  services  as  encouragement 
to  larger  sales  of  blind-made  products.  Would  not  such  cooperation 
also  make  the  placement  agent’s  task  easier  in  some  communities? 

The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  This  organization,  a  sub¬ 
sidiary  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  is  destined  to  become 
the  most  potent  instrument  for  good  yet  devised  in  the  interest  of  blind 
adults  all  over  the  country.  This  new  intermediary  between  the  federal 
government  and  other  large  consumers  and  our  workshops,  will  allocate 
orders  for  commodities  to  accredited  workshops  throughout  the  country 
which  wish  to  participate  in  the  N.  I.  B.  program.  Accordingly  this 
new  national  purchasing  and  sales  organization  can  rightfully  be  classed 
as  our  potentially  largest  wholesale  customer.  The  stabilizing  influence 
of  the  N.  I.  B.  in  the  field  of  employment  for  blind  people  is  to  become 
incalculable.  Here,  as  with  other  large  customers,  we  are  to  be  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  necessity  of  promoting  a  feeling  of  good  will  and 
confidence  between  the  allocating  agency  and  ourselves.  If  the  blind 
employees  in  the  shops  of  our  Association  are  to  receive  maximum 
benefits  from  this  new  central  agency  the  corporate  body  and  all  of  its 
Branches  in  the  state  must  lend  themselves  one  hundred  per  cent  to 
the  manufacturing  and  sales  policy  of  the  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind.  That  organization’s  policies  will  in  turn  be  dictated  in  the  main 
by  the  needs  and  requirements  of  the  national  government  and  other 
large  consumers  of  our  products.  This  cooperation  will  probably  take 
the  form  of  simplification  and  standardization  of  the  product,  coordina¬ 
tion  of  the  price  schedules,  the  raising  of  the  quality  of  workmanship, 
harmonizing  of  accounting  and  collections  systems,  central  purchasing 
of  raw  materials,  with  attendant  lowering  of  costs,  mutual  respect  for 
territorial  rights  and  existing  trade  relationships,  every  possible  assist¬ 
ance  by  the  accredited  workshops  to  the  N.  I.  B.  in  its  pioneering 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  etc.  In  our  case  the  national  organization 
will  undoubtedly  wish  to  deal  directly  with  the  corporate  head  office  of 
the  Association,  rather  than  with  each  Branch  therein.  It,  therefore, 
becomes  our  obvious  duty  to  synchronize  our  sales  efforts  in  all 
Branches  of  the  Association  through  the  early  setting  up  of  a  state¬ 
wide  selling  organization  with  a  supervisor  of  sales  on  the  staff  of  the 
corporate  body.  Through  this  medium  our  smaller  Branches  would 
have  the  same  opportunity  to  participate  in  the  benefits  of  the  program 
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of  the  N.  I.  B.  as  will  be  enjoyed  by  the  larger  Branches,  if  and  when 
they  indicate  their  willingness  and  ability  to  conform  to  the  exacting 
requirements  of  the  federal  government  and  other  wholesale  customers. 
In  matters  pertaining  to  purely  local  projects  these  advantages  would 
also  pass  to  our  Branches  which  did  not  see  fit  to  share  in  the  national 
program.  There  is  no  more  positive  way  to  promote  sales,  hence  the 
employment  of  blind  people,  than  to  unify  the  sales  and  manufacturing 
activities  of  our  Branches,  followed  by  full  cooperation  with  the 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

General.  Mass  production  and  mass  distribution  have  definitely 
penetrated  the  employment  field  which  features  blind  adults.  If  we 
hope  to  go  along  with  the  prevailing  trend  we  will  get  aboard  the  band 
wagon  promptly.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the  opinion  expressed  last 
year  by  one  of  us  that  we  are  not  interested  in  the  employment  of  a 
mere  handful  of  blind  people.  On  the  contrary,  our  primary  and  con¬ 
stant  obligation  as  an  Association  is  the  rehabilitation  and  employment 
of  blind  adults  and  the  auxiliary  services  which  go  along  in  the  wake 
of  employment.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  our  organization  is  becoming 
more  and  more  dependent  upon  growth  in  our  industrial  and  commercial 
departments,  the  activities  for  which  we  are  best  known  to  the  public. 
I  venture  to  predict  that  the  future  development  of  our  Association 
will  hinge  largely  on  our  ability  to  give  increased  employment  to  a 
larger  number  of  blind  adults  through  the  successful  promotion  of 
greater  sales  of  finished  products. 

Large  production  of  premiums  for  nationally  advertised  products, 
such  as  rubber  floor  mats,  ironing  board  covers,  and  tea  towels,  for 
electric  washing  machines,  electric  irons,  and  laundry  soaps  respectively, 
have  not  been  considered  here,  because  they  have  been  found  to  be 
beyond  our  capacity  to  produce.  These  ambitious  programs  can  be  left 
to  the  N.  I.  B.,  which  can  command  the  production  facilities  of  many 
of  the  largest  workshops  of  the  country.  This  organization  will  be 
glad  to  allocate  to  us  an  equitable  share  of  this  class  of  business.  Re¬ 
turning  for  a  moment  to  the  promotion  of  retail  sales,  we  could  profit 
through  emulation  of  the  sales  policy  of  the  large  department  stores 
in  which  quick  turn-overs  of  merchandise  are  obtained  with  the  aid  of 
frequent  bargain  days ;  the  drug  and  cosmetics  manufacturers  who  find 
profit  in  the  sale  of  combination  packages  where  the  combination  price 
is  lower  than  the  sum  of  the  individual  prices  of  the  articles  in  the 
combination  ;  and,  finally,  the  manufacturer  or  wholesaler  who  resorts 
to  the  radio  and  the  press  to  sponsor  contests  in  which  the  product  of 
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some  other  manufacturer  is  given  as  the  reward  to  the  lucky  winner. 
These  considerations  will  serve  as  fitting  introduction  to  the  final  topic, 
which  follows. 

Advertising.  Few  people  will  associate  the  need  for  advertising 
with  charitable,  non-profit  organizations.  Hence  the  timeworn  slogan. 
“It  Pays  To  Advertise,”  will  seldom,  if  ever,  be  linked  with  our  Associa¬ 
tion  or  its  Branches.  As  a  matter  of  fact  our  industrial  and  sales  depart¬ 
ments  are  geared  to  compete  with  those  of  profit-making  organizations. 
Accordingly  our  products  must  be  comparable  in  every  respect  to  those 
turned  out  by  the  latter.  The  inevitable,  two-fold  deduction  is,  there¬ 
fore,  (a)  the  products  of  the  labors  of  our  deserving*  blind  people  must 
be  distributed  to  the  public  in  ever-increasing  quantities  so  that  we 
may  expand  employment  as  time  passes ;  and  (b)  if  we  are  to  main¬ 
tain  our  position  in  the  competitive  field,  we  must  do  as  our  competitors 
do — advertise  our  finished  products.  There  was  a  time  when  the 
housewife  and  the  large  consumer  of  our  merchandise  bought  for 
sentimental  reasons.  That  time  and  feeling  have  virtually  passed,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  an  erroneous  impression  that  blind  people  as  a 
class  are  amply  provided  for,  independent  of  self-respecting  employ¬ 
ment,  by  federal,  state  and  municipal  governments.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons,  advertising  of  our  products  and  the  deserving  em¬ 
ployment  program  which  produces  them  is  more  essential  than  ever 
before. 

Subject  to  cost  limitations,  every  known  medium  of  advertising 
is  open  to  us.  Some  of  the  more  costly  media  are :  newspapers,  theatre 
and  other  forms  of  printed  programs,  radio,  motion  picture  slides  or 
films,  booths  in  county  fairs,  conventions  and  conferences,  and  Weeks 
for  the  Blind  where  permitted.  Less  expensive  forms  of  advertising  are  : 
window  displays  in  our  own  building's,  the  same  or  live  exhibits  in 
department  stores  and  other  merchandising  outlets,  talks  by  informed 
persons  from  our  ranks  before  women’s  clubs  and  other  groups.  Then 
it  is  doubtful  if  the  envelop  stufifer  has  been  consistently  used  for  all 
it  is  worth  as  an  advertising  medium,  in  all  forms  of  outgoing  mail.  The 
copy  for  pamphlets  used  in  this  way  would  vary  in  different  localities. 

The  foregoing  views  on  sales  promotion  and  advertising  are  given 
at  the  risk  of  appearing  extravagant  in  the  face  of  almost  constant 
inadequacy  of  funds  with  which  to  do  the  things  we  would  like  to  do.  I 
find  courage  in  the  knowledge  that  no  obstacle  was  ever  hurdled  by 
going  backward  or  standing  still,  but  rather  by  persistent  forging  ahead. 
It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  these  thoughts  are  respectfully  submitted 
for  what  they  may  be  worth. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OF  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Robert  B.  Irwin 

Executive  Director,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

It  is  easy  to  talk  about  “Present  Status”  if  we  keep  in  mind  past 
status.  In  such  a  field  as  work  with  the  blind,  our  job  is  never  finished. 
Even  if  we  achieve  the  goals  we  set  for  ourselves,  by  the  time  we 
achieve  them  we  find  we  have  set  newer  and  higher  goals.  Lest  we  get 
too  discouraged,  it  is  a  good  thing  to  look  back  and  consider  what 
progress  has  been  made,  even  if  the  achievement  is  not  complete. 
Therefore,  I  am  going  to  discuss  present  status  of  work  with  the  blind 
ip.  the  light  of  accomplishments  of  the  past  five  years. 

1.  Aid  to  the  needy  blind.  The  most  wide-spread  change  is  of 
course  that  which  resulted  from  the  passage  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
in  1935.  Prior  to  the  appoval  of  that  Act  by  the  President,  only  twenty- 
nine  states  had  legislative  provision  for  financial  assistance  to  needy 
blind  persons  from  public  funds,  and  in  several  states  that  legislation 
had  either  not  become  effective  or  was  vitiated  by  lack  of  funds.  Now 
forty-two  states  are  providing  public  assistance  for  the  blind  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  federal  government  and  every  other  state  except 
Delaware  has  some  such  provision  on  its  statute  books. 

Moreover,  the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act  have  brought 
into  line  the  poorer  counties  which  were  doing  little  or  nothing'  for 
their  blind  and  have  resulted  in  more  uniform  standards  for  assistance 
and  more  adequate  grants.  A  recent  report  showed  that  the  average 
monthly  grant  for  the  country  as  a  whole  was  $23.07. 

For  twenty-five  months,  Pennsylvania  participated  in  this  program 
and  during  that  period  received  approximately  $3,800,000  of  federal 
funds.  Since  March,  1938,  however,  Pennsylvania  has  not  been  par¬ 
ticipating  and  the  Nhole  expense  of  the  blind  pension  is  borne  by  the 
state.  Missouri  and  Illinois  are  two  other  states  which  have  chosen 
to  maintain  their  blind  relief  programs  without  the  cooperation  of  the 
federal  government,  but  the  blind  persons  in  those  states  are  less 
fortunate  than  the  blind  people  here.  State  and  county  funds  in 
Missouri  and  Illinois  have  been  insufficient  to  meet  the  costs  of  the 
blind  pension  with  the  result  that  a  blind  person  may  receive  only  50  or 
75  per  cent  of  the  amount  'to  which  he  is  entitled  under  the  law.  In 
fact  in  some  counties  of  Illinois  the  blind  are  receiving  even  less  than 
this.  Of  course,  if  these  states  would  amend  their  laws  so  as  to  meet 
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the  requirements  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  the  amount  of  funds  avail¬ 
able  for  the  blind  would  be  doubled. 

In  general,  we  may  say  that  in  the  states  which  are  participating 
in  the  Social  Security  program,  the  blind  are  fairly  well  provided  for 
financially,  and  there  is  a  gradually  increasing  liberality  in  these  provi¬ 
sions,  on  the  basis  of  need.  But  of  the  states  which  are  trying  to  carr} 
their  blind  assistance  programs  without  federal  aid,  Pennsylvania  is 
the  only  one  which  has  been  able  to  do  so  adequately. 

Even  in  Pennsylvania  the  definition  of  blindness  is  so  restricted 
as  to  exclude  thousands  of  persons  with  a  defect  of  vision  which  in 
most  states  would  bring  them  within  the  ranks  of  those  eligible  to 
receive  blind  assistance. 

2.  Restoration  of  sight.  One  of  the  indirect  results  of  the  assist¬ 
ance  program  is  an  increased  interest  in  restoring  sight  to  the  blind. 
The  Social  Security  Board  requires  an  eye  examination  for  every 
applicant  for  aid  to  the  needy  blind,  and,  in  addition,  has  set  certain 
standards  for  these  examinations  which  have  improved  the  quality  of 
medical  service.  It  has  developed  that  many  blind  persons  applying  for 
assistance  could  have  their  sight  restored  by  proper  medical  or  surgical 
treatment  and  could  thereby  be  removed  from  the  blind  assistance  rolls. 
Therefore  considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  this  phase  of  the 
problem.  In  Kansas  one  hundred  twenty-five  blind  persons  were  re¬ 
stored  to  sight  in  one  year  (more  than  five  per  cent  of  the  known  blind 
in  the  state).  Other  states  are  carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  work. 

At  present  the  total  expense  for  restoration  of  sight  is  being  borne 
by  the  states  and  counties,  but  it  is  believed  that  when  the  new  Social 
Security  amendment  takes  effect  in  January,  half  the  cost  of  this  program 
will  be  reimbursed  from  federal  funds. 

In  some  states  the  program  is  being  extended  to  provide  medical 
and  surgical  care  for  persons  who  are  needy,  and  who,  though  not  ye! 
blind  within  the  definition,  are  suffering  from  conditions  which  are 
likely  to  make  them  blind  if  not  cared  for. 

One  other  extension,  however,  is  sorely  needed — extension  to  blind 
persons  not  eligible  for  aid  to  the  blind.  If  eye  examinations  and 
medical  service  for  restoration  of  sight  are  beneficial  to  needy  blind 
people,  why  would  they  not  be  equally  beneficial  to  blind  persons  who 
are  not  eligible  for  aid  to  the  blind?  (Some  are  supported  by  their 
families,  but  there  is  no  money  available  for  eye  care.  Some  are  on 
old  age  assistance  and  don’t  come  to  the  attention  of  officials  administer¬ 
ing  aid  to  the  blind;  some  are  ineligible  because  of  legal  technicalities — 
residence,  etc.)  It  would  be  sound  public  economy  to  include  these 
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groups  in  the  program  for  restoration  of  sight,  as  well  as  a  humanitarian 
measure. 

3.  Employment.  Two  federal  acts  have  been  passed  in  the  last 
few  years  which  should  ultimately  increase  employment  opportunities 
for  the  blind — the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  and  the  Wagner-O'Day  Act. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act  authorizes  the  opening  of  federal 
buildings  for  the  establishment  of  vending  stands  to  be  conducted  by 
blind  people.  These  stands,  according  to  the  law,  must  be  operated 
under  the  direction  of  a  state  agency  for  the  blind,  such  as  a  commis¬ 
sion.  Furthermore,  these  stands  must  be  under  the  general  super¬ 
vision  of  a  special  division  of  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 
Forty-three  states'  have  designated  state  agencies  to  cooperate  with 
the  Office  of  Education  in  the  administration  of  this  Act. 

The  Wagner-O’Day  Act,  which  was  passed  by  Congress  at  the 
request  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  requires  the  various 
departments  of  the  federal  government  to  purchase  their  requirements 
in  brooms,  mops,  and  other  suitable  commodities  from  the  workshops 
for  the  blind  unless  these  federal  departments  are  already  required  to 
purchase  such  commodities  from  the  federal  prisons.  This  federal 
business  will  enable  the  workshops  to  employ  more  regularly  blind 
people  already  on  their  rolls  and  gradually  add  other  blind  persons  to 
their  payrolls. 

Moreover,  if  a  shop  turns  out  a  product  which  meets  the  rather 
exacting  specifications  of  the  government,  it  is  likely  to  improve  its 
standard  of  quality  in  other  lines  of  production,  thereby  making  a  more 
saleable  article  for  which  there  is  a  good  market  demand. 

We  have  only  scratched  the  surface  so  far  as  government  business 
is  concerned.  Other  products  will  probably  be  developed  as  industries 
for  the  blind  (e.g.  pillow  cases).  Five  commodities  are  already  on  the 
list  of  supplies  which  the  government  is  purchasing  from  the  blind — 
brooms,  mops,  pillow  cases,  door  mats,  and  mattresses.  Other  com¬ 
modities  are  being  studied. 

4.  Five  years  of  progress  for  the  Talking  Book.  About  five  years 
ago  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  prevailed  upon  Congress 
to  appropriate  to  the  Library  of  Congress  a  sum  of  money  to  be  used 
in  the  establishment  of  Talking  Book  Libraries  throughout  the  country. 
This  appropriation  was  gradually  increased  until  today  it  stands  at 
$175,000  per  annum. 

While  developing  the  Talking  Book,  the  Foundation  equipped  an 
excellent  recording  studio.  The  Foundation  has  placed  the  facilities 
of  this  studio  at  the  disposal  of  the  Library  of  Congress. 
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As  a  special  reproducer  is  required  for  reading  Talking  Book 
records,  it  was  necessary  for  blind  people  to  be  supplied  in  some  way 
with  these  machines.  Since  the  machines  cost  upwards  of  $40.00  each, 
few  blind  people  were  able  to  buy  them.  Accordingly,  a  WPA  project 
was  set  up  sponsored  by  the  Library  of  Congress  and  supervised  by 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  Through  this  project  some 
21,000  Talking  Book  machines  have  been  manufactured  with  relief  labor, 
and  are  lent  to  blind  people  throughout  the  country.  About  one-fifth 
of  the  employees  on  this  WPA  project  are  without  sight. 

Today  more  blind  people  are  using  the  Talking  Book  Libraries 
of  the  United  States  than  are  using  the  Braille  Libraries.  It  will  require 
several  years  to  build  up  a  well-rounded  library  of  Talking  Book  records. 
It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  report  that  there  are  now  about  3,400 
different  Talking  Book  records,  which  are  circulated  through  the  mails 
free  of  charge.  The  demand  for  these  records  is  so  great  that  the 
entire  collection  is  lent  on  an  average  of  more  than  ten  times  yer  year. 
At  the  present  rate  of  recording  it  will  be  many  years  before  blind  people 
have  anything  like  an  adequate  selection  of  books  to  choose  from.  In 
view  of  this  fact  it  is  hoped  that  Congress  may  see  fit  to  increase  the 
appropriation  for  the  next  five  years  so  that  the  present  generation  of 
blind  people  will  not  have  to  wait  too  long  for  the  books  they  would 
dearly  love  to  read. 

5.  Higher  professional  standards.  One  of  the  results  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  has  been  a  raising  of  qualifications  for  state  and  county 
social  workers  and  investigators.  Social  work  training  is  generally 
recognized  as  desirable  and  in  many  places  is  required.  By  comparison 
the  standards  of  required  qualifications  in  work  with  the  blind  are  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  rather  low.  If  we  do  not  keep  pace  with  the  standards 
in  the  social  work  field  there  is  danger  that  public  welfare  departments 
will  refuse  to  recognize  the  professional  nature  of  our  work,  and  either 
take  it  into  their  own  hands  to  do  as  they  think  it  should  be  done,  or 
push  it  aside  as  an  inferior  activity  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

There  is  therefore  urgent  need  for  more  objective  and  clearly 
defined  qualifications  for  the  various  jobs  in  our  field,  such  as  home 
teaching,  placement  work,  etc.,  and  also  need  of  measures  which  will 
make  suitable  training  for  these  jobs  available  to  blind  people  who  have 
other  necessary  qualifications.  The  Foundation  has  taken  one  step  in 
this  direction  by  establishing  two  special  scholarships  of  $250.00  each 
for  professional  training. 

The  holder  of  one  of  this  year’s  scholarships  is  a  home  teacher 
with  ten  years’  successful  experience  who  so  keenly  felt  the  need  of 
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further  training  that  she  has  taken  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from  her 
job  in  order  to  secure  it. 

Some  workers  of  course  will  feel  that  they  cannot  afford  to  give 
up  their  jobs  for  a  year,  but  will  arrange  to  take  extension  courses  or 
some  similar  form  of  part-time  training.  New  workers  coming  into  the 
held  should  have  the  best  possible  preparation  before  they  begin  work — 
otherwise  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  hnd  their  limited  qualifica¬ 
tions  no  longer  acceptable.  I  should  not  be  surprised  if  in  five  or  ten 
years  it  were  impossible  to  secure  a  responsible  position  in  work  with 
the  blind  without  at  least  a  year  of  formal  professional  training.  The 
recent  amendment  to  the  Social  Security  Act  requiring  that  positions 
in  administering  aid  to  the  blind  must  be  filled  under  a  “merit  system” 
is  likely  to  further  this  tendency. 

6.  Financing  work  for  the  blind.  The  industrial  depression  which 
began  in  1929,  the  increase  in  taxation,  especially  in  the  higher  income 
groups,  and  the  assumption  of  the  federal  and  state  governments  of 
wider  responsibilities  in  relief  and  welfare  have  all  contributed  to  a 
drying  up  of  philanthropic  funds  from  private  sources.  People  do  not 
have  so  much  money  to  give,  nor  do  they  feel  so  great  an  urge  to  give  it. 
As  a  result  many  privately  supported  agencies  are  finding  it  difficult 
or  impossible  to  raise  additional  funds  for  expansion  of  program,  and 
some  are  having  trouble  to  maintain  the  activities  already  established. 
This  has  led  some  agencies  to  undertake  a  re-evaluation  of  their  programs 
so  as  to  eliminate  certain  activities  which  have  become  less  essential 
in  the  light  of  new  developments,  or  to  shift  other  services  to  volunteer 
groups  or  tax  supported  agencies,  and  thereby  conserve  funds  for  use 
in  establishing  new  services.  The  problem  is  one  which  confronts  all 
private  agencies,  not  merely  agencies  for  the  blind.  Those  which  have 
faced  it  frankly  and  made  the  necessary  changes  are  to  be  congratulated. 

*  He  *  * 

TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT  ROUND  TABLE 

Hopeful  Revival  In  Placement  Work. 

G.  H.  Nickeson 

Acting  Superintendent  and  Placement  Agent,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

The  time  has  passed  when  there  is  any  question  regarding  the 
advantages  resulting  from  an  active  placement  campaign.  The  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  sufficiently  tested  by  various  organizations  to  demonstrate 
its  benefits. 
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The  fact  that  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind  has 
helped  numerous  blind  people  into  self-respecting  work,  and  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  has  been  able  to  maintain  its 
placement  work  in  spite  of  the  depression,  proves  that  there  is  merit 
in  the  program.  In  addition  to  furnishing  livelihoods  to  blind  individuals 
who  are  capable  and  willing  to  work,  these  placements  offer  examples 
to  the  public  of  the  practical  way  in  which  blind  people  may  be  helped. 

The  question  now  is,  “How  can  we  find  more  jobs  for  those  who 
prefer  to  work  outside  of  shops  for  the  blind  where  conditions  are  not 
exactly  normal,  and  who  wish  to  maintain  contact  with  the  public?” 
Other  stands  await  development  but  since  all  are  not  qualified  to  be 
stand  operators,  we  must  try  other  lines  of  work. 

Before  the  depression  many  people  were  employed  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pittsburgh  in  various  occupations,  including  nut,  bolt,  and  machine 
assembly,  as  wrappers,  and  in  simple  repetition  machine  work.  We  are 
planning  to  learn  whether  factory  methods  have  changed  so  as  to 
prevent  continuance  of  this  work  by  the  blind,  and  also  learn  whether 
the  attitude  of  the  blind  has  developed  so  as  to  increase  their  dislike  for 
factory  work  among  the  seeing.  We  must  secure  jobs  as  well  as  stand 
concessions ! 

As  much  depends  upon  the  attitude  of  the  placement  agent  as 
upon  that  of  the  blind  person  to  be  placed.  One  or  two  successful 
placements  will  give  more  encouragement  to  the  plan  than  an  endless 
recital  of  what  has  been  accomplished  elsewhere. 

Thirteen  years  ago  we  placed  a  girl  as  a  wrapper  in  a  candy  factory, 
and  she  has  worked  steadily  since  then.  She  has  made  new  friends 
and  has  not  had  to  depend  upon  any  agency  for  financial  assistance. 

About  a  year  ago  a  young  man  with  partial  vision  came  to  our 
office  with  the  old  story  that  he  could  not  find  work  among  the  seeing. 
He  lives  near  the  county  home  and  was  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
home  employees.  He  felt  that  he  could  hold  a  job  in  the  institution 
if  he  could  get  on  the  pay-roll.  We  used  our  influence  in  his  behalf 
and  he  is  now  employed  as  assistant  janitor.  He  gets  good  pay  and  all 
the  benefits  enjoyed  by  the  county  employees. 

We  advised  another  young  man  to  go  into  politics  in  his  home 
community ;  and  in  six  months  he  was  elected  as  burgess  of  his  town 
and  is  now  planning  to  enter  the  race  for  county  commissioner. 

It  is  true  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  blind  people  are  capable 
or  willing  to  accept  the  responsibilities  which  regular,  full-time  work 
presents.  Many  like  part-time  work,  but  only  a  few  are  interested  in 
steady  work  at  small  returns.  A  stand  operator  or  factory  worker 
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must  be  on  the  job  every  working  day,  and  has  many  problems  which 
require  courage  and  planning.  Modern  business  involves  worries  and 
disappointments,  and  factory  work  is  hectic  at  times. 

Many  argue  that  schools  for  the  blind  tend  to  weaken  the  initiative 
of  the  individual,  but  we  have  found  that  blindness  often  does  the  same 
thing  to  the  young  adult  who  has  previously  worked  for  his  living. 
Other  problems  confront  the  placement  worker,  but  with  patience  and 
courage  he  finds  his  reward  in  occasionally  helping  some  individual  to 
achieve  independence  and  the  contentment  found  only  in  useful  work. 


Selection  and  Training  of  Individuals  for  Placement 

Miss  Isabel  Campbell 

Blind  Industries  Adviser,  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

A  large  percentage  of  the  progress  and  success  of  a  placement 
program  depends  very  definitely  upon  the  selection  and  training  of  the 
individual  chosen  for  placement.  Very  careful  study  and  consideration 
must  be  given  in  the  selection  of  a  person  who  is  to  be  placed  in  private 
industry,  in  the  field  of  selling,  or  in  the  operation  of  a  stand  concession,, 
for  only  those  who  are  qualified  mentally  and  physically  should  be 
considered  for  placement,  if  the  program  is  to  fulfill  its  purpose. 

If  called  upon  to  select  an  individual  for  an  opening,  there  are  five 
essential  factors  determining  his  eligibility.  First,  age ;  second,  physical 
condition;  third,  personal  appearance;  fourth,  mentality  and  ability;  and 
fifth,  personality  and  emotional  tendencies. 

First:  Age.  The  age  of  the  applicant  is  very  important  for  we 
find  that  persons  who  are  under  21  years  of  age,  although  they  may  have 
the  mentality,  good  personality,  and  appearance,  yet  their  judgment  is 
immature  and  they  should  first  have  a  few  years  of  employment  with 
close  supervision  and  guidance.  Even  boys  and  girls  in  their  teens, 
without  a  handicap,  are  not  sufficiently  experienced  to  undertake  posi¬ 
tions  of  comparative  responsibility,  much  less  those  who  are  handicapped. 
Then  an  individual  over  50  years  of  age,  on  the  other  hand,  is  less  active 
mentally  and  physically  and  is  slower  in  adapting  himself  to  new  ideas 
and  surroundings.  As  a  result,  our  selection  would  most  likely  be 
persons  between  the  ages  of  21  and  50,  although  there  are  always 
exceptions  to  all  rules. 

Second:  The  Physical  Condition.  The  person  who  is  to  be  selected 
for  placement  should  by  all  means  be  in  fit  physical  condition.  Sickness 
and  poor  health  are  very  definitely  reflected  in  his  work,  and  if  he  is  ill 
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often,  there  is  bound  to  be  lack  of  interest  and  loss  of  time  from  duty. 
Good  health  is  vitally  essential. 

Third:  Personal  Appearance.  You  recall  the  old  saying,  “Cleanli¬ 
ness  is  next  to  Godliness,”  which  certainly  can  be  applied  in  this  particu¬ 
lar  instance.  Any  applicant  who  is  not  neat  and  clean,  smooth  shaven, 
or  who  has  not  clean  fingernails  and  a  well  kept  personal  attire,  certainly 
will  not  make  much  headway.  If  the  public  and  the  employer  is  repelled 
by  the  untidy  personal  appearance,  even  though  he  may  have  outstanding 
abilities,  he  will  not  get  very  far.  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  he  should 
be  a  “Beau  Brummell,”  but  he  should  give  much  thought  to  his  personal 
hygiene  and  be  meticulously  attired. 

Fourth :  The  Mentality  and  Ability.  The  fourth  point  in  our  out¬ 
line  seems  to  me  the  most  important  one  of  all,  for  without  normal 
mentality  and  basic  abilities,  very  little  can  be  accomplished  with  the 
applicant  in  making  a  successful  placement.  As  it  is  impossible  to  have 
all  clients  examined  by  a  psychologist  and  scientifically  determine  their 
I.  Q.,  we  must  use  our  best  judgment  in  determining  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  ability  and  mental  capacity  of  the  individual.  Let  us  take  for  an 
example,  a  person  who  has  had  every  educational  advantage  and  only 
reached  the  sixth  grade.  In  all  probability,  he  is  not  mentally  equipped 
to  undertake  any  position  involving  much  responsibility.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  an  applicant  who  because  of  lack  of  education,  due  per¬ 
haps  to  economic  difficulties,  received  very  little  formal  training,  but 
who  had  worked  and  used  to  advantage  the  little  education  he  received. 
He,  in  all  probability  could  be  trained  to  fill  a  selected  type  of  work  suc¬ 
cessfully.  After  determining  the  mentality  as  nearly  as  possible  and 
selecting  some  general  field  of  work  which  you  believe  the  applicant 
is  mentally  equipped  to  do,  the  next  step  is  to  determine  his  basic 
abilities.  Frequently  a  person’s  natural  abilities  point  in  the  same 
direction  as  his  likes  and  dislikes.  In  other  words,  he  usually  has  the 
basic  abilities  to  support  the  kind  of  work  he  likes  best.  The  analyza- 
tion  of  the  applicant’s  mentality  and  ability  is  most  important  in  making 
efficient  and  satisfactory  placement. 

Fifth:  Personality.  The  psychologist  gives  very  enlightening 
and  scientifically  detailed  definition  of  personality,  but  for  our  particular 
need,  we  will  not  consider  the  subject  in  psychological  light.  There 
are  personality  tendencies  which  are  constructive  in  assisting  the 
individual  in  finding  his  place.  Any  person,  whether  blind  or  sighted, 
if  he  be  agreeable,  pleasant,  cooperative,  reliable,  honest,  perserving, 
and  emotionally  stable  is  usually  successful.  Many  individuals,  be¬ 
cause  of  emotional  disturbances,  have  personality  tendencies  which 
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often  result  in  egotism,  sarcasm,  and  other  unattractive  compensatory 
traits  which  make  it  very  difficult  for  the  person  to  be  successfully 
adjusted.  A  normal,  positive  personality  is  a  most  essential  attribute 
of  all  applicants. 

In  selecting  an  individual  for  a  definite  type  of  work,  it  is  only 
logical  to  consider  his  abilities  and  tendencies.  Perhaps,  the  person 
who  would  be  successful  working  at  a  routine  factory  operation  would 
not  make  a  successful  stand  operator  or  salesman.  The  factory  worker 
need  not  be  as  mentally  aggressive  as  either  the  stand  operator  or 
salesman,  but  would  necessarily  need  be  dexterous,  while  the  stand 
operator  and  salesman,  although  they  may  be  able  to  use  their  hands, 
must  be  able  to  meet  the  public  and  agreeably  influence  them  into  buy¬ 
ing  their  products.  As  you  can  readily  observe,  a  quiet,  steady,  and 
dexterious  individual  could  be  satisfactorily  placed  in  factory  or  at  work 
requiring  routine  operations  while  the  operator  or  salesman  should  be 
more  of  an  extrovert,  physically  and  mentally  aggressive  and  capable 
of  dealing  with  the  public. 

The  training  of  the  visually  handicapped  person  is  secondary,  if  the 
individual  is  qualified  and  correctly  selected  for  his  work.  There  is  a 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  methods  of  training.  Some  placement 
workers  feel  that  it  is  of  little  value  to  train  an  applicant  in  a  temporary 
location  for  when  he  is  placed  in  the  permanent  position,  he  must  adjust 
himself  to  the  new  environment. 

Of  course  all  training,  either  on  the  job  or  in  the  temporary  loca¬ 
tion,  is  beneficial,  but  in  most  instances,  in  our  state,  it  is  impossible 
to  give  preliminary  training  as  there  is  no  adequate  training  center. 
As  a  result,  the  person  is  placed  immediately  on  his  permanent  job 
and  learns  to  do  by  doing. 


Present  Status  of  Placement  Work  in  Pennsylvania 

George  Hackenburg 

Field  Representative,  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

As  stated  in  a  paper  before  your  last  Conference,  I  am  still  of  the 
opinion  that  we  have  only  scratched  the  surface  of  the  possibilities 
open  in  the  field  of  placement  through  the  establishment  of  vending 
stands.  It  is  almost  a  virgin  field  in  Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  there  are  literally  thousands  of  locations  for  such  enterprises  yet 
to  be  investigated.  This  includes  a  large  number  of  manufacturing 
plants  which  have  never  been  approached.  But — and  there  is  that 
upsetting  little  word,  but — in  order  to  grow,  in  order  to  build  a  sound 
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program  for  this  type  of  placement,  there  are  a  few  essential  require¬ 
ments  which  we  will  here  consider.  To  procure  the  permit,  to  select 
and  train  the  operator,  are  among  the  first  steps.  No  need  to  go  into 
details  on  these  points.  You  all  know  that  they  can  be  accomplished 
with  persistent  and  honest  effort. 

But — without  funds  for  initial  stock  and  equipment  we  can  go 
no  further.  Without  an  adequate  personnel,  which  of  course  also  requires 
funds,  to  give  a  complete  and  competent  supervisory  service,  the 
program  cannot  grow  to  any  sizeable  proportions,  without  getting  top 
heavy.  We  of  the  Council,  with  our  present  personnel,  have  just  about 
reached  the  saturation  point.  It  is  next  door  to  impossible  for  one 
man  to  give  adequate  supervision  to  forty-two  stands — our  present  num¬ 
ber — scattered  throughout  the  state.  To  date  our  funds  for  initial  stock 
and  equipment  has  either  been  the  operator’s  own  money  or  has  been 
borrowed  from  philanthropic  individuals  or  organizations.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  except  for  a  few  instances,  our  stands  are  operating 
successfully. 

But  we  can  see  ahead.  We  are  anxious  to  avoid  the  rocks  and 
shoals  before  us.  Without  the  central  control  or  central  management 
plan  with  which  most  of  you  are  familiar — and  without  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  personnel  for  supervisory  service,  we  cannot  hope  to  grow  much 
larger  and  continue  to  succeed.  We  have  already  seen  a  few  of  our 
“London  Bridges”  come  tumbling  down.  In  fact,  of  recent  date,  most 
of  my  work  has  been  in  the  nature  of  attempting  to  act  as  a  saving 
grace,  or  “Mr.  Fix-it,”  if  you  please. 

It  is  also  evident,  that  many  of  our  blind  folks,  observing  the  fair 
success  of  some  of  these  enterprises,  when  they  cannot  think  of  any¬ 
thing  else  they  may  be  capable  of  doing,  decide  that  they  could  run  a 
stand.  I  believe  that  with  central  control,  certain  applicants  whom 
we  now  find  it  necessary  to  reject  as  stand  operators,  could  qualify. 
Under  our  present  plan,  they  frequently  are  not  able  to  assume  the 
responsibilities  entailed  in  the  management  of  an  individual  business 
enterprise. 

And  so,  with  the  foregoing  in  mind,  and  with  the  hope  that  funds 
will  eventually  be  forthcoming  so  that  we  can  really  grow  in  our  stand 
program,  it  may  be  well  that  we  now  give  more  attention  to  placement 
in  industry,  or  industrial  placement  as  it  is  called. 

May  I,  therefore,  submit  for  your  consideration  a  proposed  W.  P.  A, 
project,  looking  toward  the  development  of  industrial  placements.  This 
proposal  was  made  quite  recently,  and  our  office  has  taken  no  action  on 
it  as  yet.  As  1  understand  the  procedure,  any  new  W.  P.  A.  project 
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should  be  first  fully  designed  with  local  W.  P.  A.  headquarters,  and 
subsequently  submitted  to  Harrisburg  authorities. 

Tentative  Outline:  Suggested  W.  P.  A.  Placement  Project 

The  development  of  our  stand  placement  program  has  been  cur¬ 
tailed  because  of  insufficient  funds  and  a  limited  personnel.  Many  of 
our  clients,  who  are  not  suitable  to  be  stand  operators  and  who,  even 
under  training,  would  not  become  capable  merchants  or  clerks,  might 
develop  into  good  workmen  on  factory  jobs. 

There  has  been  little  effort  in  Pennsylvania  to  place  blind  or  partially 
blind  people  in  dustry.  There  has  never  been  a  thorough  canvass  in 
this  state,  to  determine  which  industry  held  out  promise  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  workers. 

The  war  situation  points  to  business  increase  throughout  the 
country,  and  especially  does  the  industrial  field  have  a  prosperous  out¬ 
look.  The  present  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  an  opportune  time  for 
our  purpose.  Thought  might  be  given  to  processes  where  a  blind  and 
sighted  worker  could  work  together,  or  to  the  combination  of  blind 
or  partially  blind  worker  with  a  worker  having  normal  vision  but  handi¬ 
capped  in  some  other  respect. 

It  is  proposed  that  a  survey  of  industry  be  made,  both  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  obtaining  data  on  employment  possibilities  for  blind  or  partially 
blind  persons,  and  for  immediate  placement  of  blind  workers  where 
possible  processes  are  found.  The  following  plan  is  suggested : 

1.  Considering  Philadelphia  or  Pittsburgh  as  our  test  territories 
and  for  purposes  of  discussion,  it  is  suggested  that  six  workers  in  each 
of  these  cities  be  employed  by  W.  P.  A.  Three  of  the  six  are  to  be 
partially  or  totally  blind,  preferably  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  school 
for  the  blind  graduates  or  former  students,  with  mechanical  ability. 
Four  of  the  group  are  to  be  men  and  two  to  be  women.  They  are  to 
work  in  teams  of  two,  a  sighted  and  a  blind  worker  together. 

2.  Working  in  an  assigned  district,  it  will  be  the  duty  of  each 
couple  to  obtain  permission  to  go  through  various  factories  and  indus¬ 
trial  plants,  in  search  of  processes  which  could  be  handled  by  a  blind 
or  partially  blind  person,  or  by  a  combination  of  blind  worker  and  one 
with  normal  vision.  In  going  through  a  plant,  as  soon  as  the  sighted 
worker  noted  an  operation  that  seemed  practical,  he  would  have  his 
blind  companion  try  the  process.  In  other  words,  the  sighted  member 
would  search  for  the  process,  while  the  one  without  sight  would  test 
the  job.  All  this,  of  course,  with  the  full  permission  from  the  foreman 
or  person  in  charge.  The  two  women  workers  would  canvass  the  shops 
where  most  female  help  is  employed. 
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3.  These  workers  would  receive  instructions  as  to  procedure,  etc., 
and  would  be  directly  responsible  to  the  agency  for  the  blind  of  their 
particular  areas,  and  of  course  to  their  W.  P.  A.  headquarters.  Report 
forms  could  be  developed,  and  details  of  each  factory  survey  would  be 
required. 

4.  When  a  process  was  found  that  seemed  possible,  it  would  be 
directly  followed  up  by  the  agency  for  the  blind,  and  every  effort  made 
to  immediately  place  a  blind  or  partially  blind  person  on  that  particular 
job.  The  rehabilitation  workers  of  any  community  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  place  persons  with  handicaps  other  than  blindness  where 
a  combination  of  blind  and  sighted  worker  seemed  practical.  If  no  place 
in  the  firm  were  open  at  the  time,  the  agency  would  have  the  firm  listed, 
and  could  keep  trying. 

The  writer  feels  that  the  above,  although  not  worked  out  in  full 
detail,  might  prove  a  beginning,  toward  building  up  a  comprehensive 
list  of  possible  factory  jobs  for  blind  workers,  and  would  lead  to  the 
furtherance  of  industrial  placements. 


Opportunities  for  Training  and  Guidance 

Walter  Moran 

Supervisor,  WPA  Home  Teachers  for  the  Blind 

Man  by  his  very  nature  seeks  but  one  intangible  thing  here  below 
and  I  choose  to  call  it  Happiness.  If  we  were  to  go  into  the  deeper 
realms  of  philosophy  or  theology,  that  word  happiness  would  probably 
be  displaced  by  the  word  salvation.  If  man  by  his  nature  seeks  happiness, 
and  salvation  is  the  end  of  happiness,  then  one  or  the  other  becomes  the 
means  or  the  end  as  you  so  choose.  That  brings  me  right  to  my  point, 
that  is,  that  our  opportunities  for  training  and  guidance  are  with  us 
in  the  men  and  women  with  whom  and  for  whom  we  are  working. 

A  large  percentage  of  our  blind  people  cannot  be  trained  for  employ¬ 
ment,  and  at  the  present  time  we  are  handicapped  by  our  limited  re¬ 
sources.  In  years  past  many  blind  people  were  placed  in  jobs  for  which 
they  were  not  trained  and  thereby  brought  the  employment  of  blind 
people  into  disrepute. 

Blindness  is  a  physical  handicap,  and  there  starts  our  opportunity 
for  training  and  guidance.  Man  seeks  happiness  and  salvation  is  the 
goal,  and  there  is  our  reason,  our  right,  and  our  duty  to  train  and  guide. 
Man  alone,  as  one  person,  finds  many  barriers  and  obstacles  to  that 
happiness  which  he  seeks.  Psychologists  talk  of  inhibitions,  inferiori¬ 
ties,  conditioning,  and  all  such  terms,  but  we  need  not  be  psychologists 
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to  know  of  these  things ;  we  need,  however,  to  know  and  know  inti¬ 
mately  the  man,  the  human  being  whom  by  chance,  luck,  circumstance, 
call  it  what  you  will,  we  have  elected,  selected,  or  choosen  to  work  with 
and  to  work  for.  We  must  full  well  realize  his  problem,  we  must  know 
his  background,  his  past  experiences,  and  his  surroundings,  both  family 
and  community.  We  must  know  all  these  details,  and  trivial  though 
any  one  of  them  may  seem,  each  has  an  important  part  in  the  picture  of 
training  and  guidance.  The  blind  man  or  the  blind  woman  with  whom 
and  for  whom  we  are  working  is  our  opportunity  for  training  and  guid¬ 
ance  and  he  who  handles  an  opportunity  lightly  or  with  indifference  to 
its  significance  is  bound  to  lose  the  full  value  of  the  opportunity 
granted. 

The  normal  man  seeks  happiness.  AVe,  as  workers  for  the  blind, 
should  have  the  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  help  train  and  guide  that 
man  toward  the  happiness  he  is  seeking.  We  should  be  able,  first  of  all, 
to  interpret  to  him  the  fact  that  blindness  is  a  handicap  with  its  limitations 
but  also  with  its  possibilities  of  attaining  that  end.  We  should  be  able 
either  through  ourselves  or  other  outside  forces  to  place  before  him 
the  means  of  attaining  his  end.  We  should,  of  course,  as  workers  with 
ethics  always  direct  those  means  and  by  that  it  is  meant  to  keep  the 
blind  person  from  the  pitfalls  of  false  impressions  which  may  arise, 
either  through  his  own  thinking  or  through  transferred  thoughts.  We 
should  encourage  and  praise  every  worthwhile  effort  toward  that  end, 
but  we  should  be  as  ready  and  fearless  in  discouraging  every  attempt 
to  attain  an  end  which  is  fine  and  big  through  means  which  will  only 
ultimately  bring  unhappiness. 

Some  men  find  the  happiness  they  seek  in  their  daily  work,  some 
in  great  financial  achievements,  some  in  social  prominence,  some  in 
creative  hobbies,  some  in  music,  art,  literature,  and  in  every  sort  of 
thing  imaginable.  Here,  then,  is  our  opportunity  to  train  and  guide. 
With  our  knowledge  of  the  person,  attained  through  intimate  contact, 
and  with  our  knowledge  of  the  field  in  which  we  are  working,  we  have 
the  grand  privilege  of  trying  to  make  one  happy.  The  grand  adventures 
of  some  of  our  blind  people  who  have  achieved  happiness  through  some 
of  the  above  mentioned  means  could  be  recounted,  but  are  as  familiar 
to  you  as  to  me.  The  number  of  people  who  are  employed  could  be 
shown  from  figures  and  statistics,  their  earning  capacity  and*  their 
tasks,  but  why  bring  that  before  a  conference  which  is  constantly  work¬ 
ing  on  figures?  Likewise,  the  number  of  people  who  have  been  taught 
to  read  and  write  Braille  or  other  raised  type,  how  many  have  been 
taught  handicraft  and  all  the  other  accepted  forms  of  work  which  is 
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thought  feasible  for  blind  people.  The  important  question  is,  “For 
what  have  they  been  trained,  or  toward  what  have  they  been  guided?” 

If,  then,  man,  be  he  blind  or  sighted,  is  seeking  happiness,  the  rest 
of  the  answer  is  an  easy  one,  and  we  as  workers  should  be  equipped  to 
train  him  for  a  new  life  to  prepare  him  to  meet  those  problems  which 
he  will  find  in  that  new  life.  This  is  not  an  easy  task,  for,  as  stated 
previously  there  are  many  contributing  factors,  that  is,  the  person, 
the  family  and  friends,  and  the  community  with  its  resources.  To 
accomplish  our  task,  then,  we  must  have  trained  and  qualified  people, 
of  sufficient  number  working  in  the  field ;  we  must  have  the  aid  and 
cooperation  of  any  and  all  the  community  resources  which  are  needed ; 
and  we  must  have  a  well  informed  public  before  we  can  hope  for  a 
great  deal  of  success. 

We  have  in  Area  No.  1  of  the  W.  P.  A.  at  present  eight  leaders 
for  the  blind  who  are  working  with  them  in  their  homes.  We  have  in 
the  same  area  two  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  For  what  we  are  seeking  in  one  way  this  might  seem  elegant 
sufficiency,  and  for  what  we  are  seeking  in  other  ways,  wholly  inade¬ 
quate.  I  for  one  seek  permanent  home  teaching  for  the  adult  blind  with 
a  staff  finely  trained  and  well  qualified,  so  that  they  can  analyze,  interpret, 
and  understand  the  problem  with  which  they  are  working.  I  seek  new 
opportunities  for  work  for  our  employable  blind,  either  in  their  homes 
or  in  business,  the  professions  or  industry,  and  the  opportunity  to  train 
them  for  such  work.  In  some  places  all  these  things  may  exist  but  in 
others  they  do  not.  Blindness  is  general,  training  and  guidance  is  speci¬ 
fic,  and  we  must  bring  both  together  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of 
opportunities. 

*  *  *  * 

Speaking  to  the  foregoing  paper,  Mr.  Berinstein  said  in  brief  that 
vocational  guidance  whether  for  the  blind  or  the  seeing,  is  a  process 
in  four  stages :  first,  helping  the  student  to  select  his  vocation  ;  second, 
helping  the  student  to  secure  the  necessary  training  for  the  vocation 
chosen ;  third,  helping  the  student  to  secure  a  suitable  position  or  other¬ 
wise  to  enter  upon  the  vocation  chosen ;  and  finally,  making  sure  by  a 
proper  followup  that  he  is  successful. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
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SOCIAL  ADJUSTMENT  AND  OCCUPATIONAL 
THERAPY  ROUND  TABLE 

The  Possibility  for  Help  to  the  Blind  Within  the  Limits  of  Eligibility 

in  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance 

Miss  Constance  Hastings 

County  Supervisor,  Philadelphia  County  Department  of  Public  Assistance 

The  creation  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  to  include 
administration  of  all  kinds  of  assistance  and  the  pension  for  the  blind 
has  brought  problems  inherent  in  change  of  any  kind  to  everyone  con¬ 
cerned.  For  the  Department,  it  has  meant  changes  in  the  mechanics 
of  administration  and  the  necessity  to  redefine  and  clarify  function  as  it 
effects  each  of  our  recipient  groups.  For  our  recipients  it  has  likewise 
meant  adjustment  to  new  visitors  and  to  the  idea  of  being  placed  on  a 
par  with  some  other  group  whose  need  they  may  regard  as  being  less 
deserving  or  at  least  on  a  different  social  level. 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  that  Philadelphia  has  been  fortunate 
in  retaining  through  this  maelstrom  of  change,  Miss  Kohn,  who  has 
been  able  to  guide  the  Department,  in  making  necessary  changes  affect¬ 
ing  the  blind  as  smoothly  and  wisely  as  possible  and  has  likewise  offered 
interpretation  to  the  blind  of  what  the  changes  mean.  They  have  at 
least  had  the  assurance  that  her  interest  in  them  is  unchanging  and 
that  she  is  on  hand  to  present  their  point  of  view. 

I  am  sure  that  the  chief  question  in  your  minds  this  morning  is, 
“How  helpful  can  our  visitors  be  to  the  blind  in  this  consolidated 
program?’’  I  would  like  to  begin  by  admitting  that  my  answer  will 
be  not  what  has  been  or  even  what  is,  but  rather  the  goal  for  which, 
as  a  department,  we  are  striving.  Perhaps  the  changes  necessary  to 
consolidation  have  been  harder  on  the  blind  than  on  other  client  groups. 
I  know  that  the  adjustment  to  a  succession  of  visitors  is  most  difficult 
for  a  sightless  person  and  was  necessitated  by  the  combination  of  con¬ 
solidating  caseloads  and  installing  a  merit  system.  I  believe  there  can 
be  as  much  stability  in  the  visiting  staff  now,  as  existed  prior  to  con¬ 
solidation.  In  fact,  the  merit  system  should  bring  greater  stability 
so  that  this  problem  will  decrease. 

I  have  had  two  kinds  of  reaction  from  the  blind  insofar  as  combining 
them  in  the  same  administration  with  other  recipients  of  assistance. 
Some  of  them  feel  this  combination  is  a  threat  to  their  status  as  pen¬ 
sioners.  Others  see  the  Department’s  emphasis  on  the  limitation  of  its 
function  to  granting  financial  aid  as  a  protection  to  their  personal  privacy. 
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As  they  see  it,  no  visitor  will  be  permitted  to  advise  them  how  to  live 
or  what  to  do  but  will  only  be  concerned  with  their  eligibility  for  pension. 
I  would,  of  course,  agree  to  this. 

This  brings  us  directly  to  the  question  of  whether  a  visitor  who 
investigates  eligibility  and  grants  a  pension  based  on  his  findings  is 
helpful  in  any  way  other  than  the  actual  granting  of  cash.  I  believe  it 
is  fairly  obvious  that  a  visitor  whose  caseload  may  include  a  total  of 
135  cases,  divided  into  75  general  assistance,  30  aid  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren,  25  old  age  assistance,  and  5  blind  pensioners  cannot  have  much 
detailed  knowledge  of  the  particular  problems  of  the  blind.  He  can 
have  the  information  necessary  to  grant  a  pension  expediciously.  It 
seems  to  me  he  can  also  have  a  fundamental  understanding  of  people 
and  an  individual  approach  to  them,  whether  they  are  old  or  blind  or 
unemployed,  which  will  mean  that  the  receiving  of  assistance  or  pen¬ 
sion  can  be  a  constructive  experience.  He  can  also  know  where  he  can 
refer  persons  who  wish  service  beyond  the  function  of  our  agency.  The 
“how’’  we  do  the  job  of  granting  or  denying  financial  aid  may  be  as  im¬ 
portant  as  the  aid  itself. 

Our  visitors  have  to  learn  to  control  their  own  feelings  and  personal 
prejudices  in  dealing  with  any  recipient.  They  cannot  deny  assistance 
simply  because  a  person  is  a  liar  or  a  thief  no  matter  how  much  they 
personally  hate  lying  and  stealing.  Sometimes  an  understanding  of 
what  makes  a  man  lie  or  steal  may  assist  a  visitor  to  meet  this  behavior 
in  a  way  that  is  helpful.  Likewise  a  visitor  cannot  grant  assistance  to 
the  most  needy  and  pitiable  persons  if  he  fails  to  qualify  for  assistance 
in  some  respect  as,  for  example,  residence.  A  visitor  in  such  a  situation 
can  control  his  pity,  which  few  people  want,  and  handle  his  refusal  of 
assistance  in  a  way  that  will  not  destroy  the  applicant's  self  respect. 
He  may  even  by  his  realization  of  the  person’s  need,  steer  him  to  a  spot 
where  help  is  available. 

Blindness  has  a  special  appeal  to  most  people  and  our  visitors  need 
to  use  all  the  understanding  of  human  behavior  they  can  gain  to  deal 
with  their  own  feelings  and  the  blind  person.  An  untrained  visitor’s  first 
reaction  to  a  blind  person  is  likely  to  be  a  deep  sense  of  pity  coupled  with 
personal  discomfort  in  knowing  how  to  approach  the  blind  person.  He 
may  expect  the  blind  person  to  be  a  noble  kind  of  martyr  and  when  he 
finds  him  to  be  a  human  being,  often  with  the  usual  human  f rai li ties, 
his  disillusionment  may  be  expressed  in  ways  as  damaging  as  pity.  So 
it  seems  that  the  visitor’s  first  job  is  to  recognize  that  the  blind  person 
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is  a  human  being  with  a  handicap.  His  reaction  to  the  handicap  will 
present  the  same  variation  that  may  be  presented  to  other  handicaps. 

Case  illustrations  are  perhaps  the  way  to  present  to  you  the  manner 
in  which  I  believe  our  visitors  may  be  helpful  to  the  blind  without  going 
beyond  the  limit  of  determining  eligibility  for  blind  pension. 

Mrs.  Warner  applied  for  blind  pension,  primarily  because  of  her 
husband’s  unemployment.  She  was  in  her  thirties  and  had  two  children, 
age  seven  and  ten.  Her  blindness  had  been  a  gradual  development  fol¬ 
lowing  the  birth  of  her  younger  child.  Her  application  for  pension  must 
have  had  deep  significance  for  her.  Like  many  persons  who  lose  sight 
as  adults,  her  adjustment  was  very  painful.  She  had  withdrawn  from 
contacts  with  friends  to  prevent  their  knowing  of  her  affliction.  She 
maintained  her  own  home  until  a  succession  of  bad  falls,  and  financial 
losses  suffered  by  her  parents  made  moving  into  their  home  seem  the 
only  practical  solution.  She  still  tried  to  keep  the  fact  of  her  blindness 
from  the  children.  Her  application  for  pension  was  probably  the  first 
time  she  had  admitted  even  to  herself  that  she  was  blind.  Only  the 
desperate  need  of  her  parents  and  husband  forced  this  admission.  The 
process  of  filling  out  the  application  was  possibly  Mrs.  Warner’s  first 
experience  in  discussing  her  handicap.  The  visitor  suggested  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  learning  Braille  and  was  rebuffed — learning  Braille  in  Mrs. 
Warner’s  mind  stamped  her  as  blind.  I  was  interested  to  note  that  the 
visitor  listened  to  Mrs.  Warner  sympathetically  and  made  no  attempt  to 
change  her  attitude  towards  the  Braille  or  towards  keeping  her  blindness 
from  the  children.  Eventually  Mrs.  Warner  expressed  an  interest  in 
learning  to  type  and  the  visitor  referred  her  to  a  home  teacher.  From 
that  time  Mrs.  Warner  has  moved  steadily  forward  in  her  adjustment 
to  blindness.  From  learning  to  type,  she  widened  her  interest  to  knit¬ 
ting  and  finally  to  Braille.  As  she  has  gained  the  ability  to  do  things, 
she  has  picked  up  some  former  friendships.  She  and  the  children  have 
long  since  accepted  the  fact  of  her  blindness  and  a  fine  mutual  relation¬ 
ship  has  grown  out  of  it. 

Mrs.  Warner  is  still  the  frail  and  nervous  person  who  applied  for 
the  pension,  but  she  finds  many  more  satisfactions  in  life.  At  the  mom¬ 
ent  she  is  facing  the  possibility  of  an  operation  to  remove  one  eye.  She 
is  fearful  of  it,  but  at  least  she  is  more  able  to  express  her  fears  and  to 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  going  through  the  operation  in  spite  of 
them. 

I  believe  Mrs.  Warner  got  help  from  us  as  valuable  as  the  actual 
pension,  much  as  that  was  needed. ,  It  happened  that  the  necessity  to 
apply  for  a  pension  was  therapeutic  in  itself  for  her.  The  visitor’s  will- 
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ingness  to  listen  and  to  let  Mrs.  Warner  find  her  own  interest  was  the 
next  step.  The  home  teacher  who  visited  every  week  went  on  from 
there  in  a  way  our  visitor  could  never  do,  either  from  the  standpoint  of 
time  or  skill.  Probably  neither  Mrs.  Warner  herself,  the  visitor,  or 
the  home  teacher  could  have  effected  this  alone  but  working  together 
on  it,  much  has  been  achieved. 

The  essence  of  good  investigation  is  keen  observation.  Such  obser¬ 
vation  helps  both  client  and  agency.  An  interesting  example  of  this 
came  to  me  recently.  A  visitor  in  the  course  of  a  general  assistance  in¬ 
vestigation  noticed  that  the  four  year  old  child  held  his  toys  very  near 
his  eyes.  A  visit  to  an  eye  clinic  was  suggested  with  the  resultant  dis¬ 
covery  of  a  serious  eye  condition  subject  to  improvement  by  treatment. 
I  don't  doubt  that  the  instruction  Miss  Kohn  has  given  in  staff  meetings 
may  have  helped  this  visitor  to  be  alert  to  the  child’s  defective  eyesight. 

Perhaps  some  persons  in  the  audience  believe  that  a  more  detailed 
knowledge  of  problems  of  blindness,  methods  of  prevention  and  methods 
of  rehabilitation,  are  essential  to  our  visitors  if  they  are  to  be  helpful 
to  the  blind.  To  my  mind,  two  blind  persons  may  differ  as  widely  as  a 
blind  person  may  differ  from  a  person  with  another  kind  of  handicap, 
physical,  emotional,  or  economic. 

An  understanding  of  and  ability  to  work  with  individual  differences 
ranks  in  importance  with  a  specialized  knowledge  of  the  problems  of 
the  blind  person.  It  seems  to  me,  therefore,  most  essential  that  visitors 
have  a  sound  fundamental  approach  to  persons  asking  assistance  or 
pensions.  This  is  our  primary  job  and  I  doubt  if  visitors  could  find  the 
time  or  acquire  the  skill  required  to  give  the  kind  of  technical  help 
possible  in  an  agency  whose  whole  job  is  to  provide  medical  aid,  re¬ 
habilitation  to  the  blind,  or  teach  prevention  of  blindness.  That  there 
is  an  important  place  for  these  services,  probably  more  important  than 
the  granting  of  financial  aid,  cannot  be  denied. 

I  believe  the  case  of  Robert  Gray  illustrates  this.  Mr.  Gray  lost 
his  sight  in  an  explosion  in  the  course  of  his  employment  and  came  to 
us  for  blind  pension.  His  wife  had  deserted  him  following  his  blindness 
and  he  had  gone  home  where  he  became  the  center  of  a  doting  family. 
To  compensate  for  his  loss,  the  family  had  yielded  to  his  every  whim 
and  virtually  overwhelmed  him  with  their  sympathy.  We  found  him 
a  discontented,  unhappy,  and  fault-finding  person.  He  did  want  very 
much  to  return  to  self  support,  but  his  ideas  were  not  practical.  He 
aspired  to  be  a  home  teacher  though  his  education  was  limited  and  his 
Avork  experience  had  been  as  a  mechanic. 
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Our  visitor  was  not  equipped  to  advise  him  as  to  a  vocation  but 
she  could  look  past  his  fault-finding  and  recognize  his  interest  in  inde¬ 
pendence.  She  referred  him  to  a  rehabilitation  agency  and  through 
them  he  was  able  to  set  himself  up  in  business.  This  business  has  been 
supplemented  by  a  blind  pension  but  I  believe  it  may  eventually  yield 
sufficient  profit  to  remove  Mr.  Gray  from  our  pension  roll.  Even  more 
important,  Mr.  Gray  has  been  able  to  regain  his  status  as  a  responsible 
and  self  sustaining  person  with  all  the  satisfactions  attendant  to  this. 

This  seems  to  me  to  constitute  the  “what”  of  the  public  assistance 
job.  The  “how”  of  the  job,  which  I  hope  I  have  convinced  you  is  equally 
important,  must  lie  in  the  individual  and  understanding  approach  to 
each  blind  pensioner  or  applicant  for  a  pension.  It  includes  the  ability 
to  recognize  problems  with  which  these  persons  need  help  and  knowl¬ 
edge  of  resources  to  which  they  can  be  referred  for  help. 


Therapy  in  the  Relationship  Between  the  Supervisor  and  Worker 

Miss  Ruth  F.  Sargent 
Superintendent,  Philadelphia  Branch 

Therapy  is  defined  in  the  dictionary  as  that  department  of  medical 
science  that  relates  to  diseases  and  remedies,  and  it  further  lists  twenty- 
six  words  ending  in  therapy  which,  of  course,  designate  dififerent  types 
of  remedies.  Few  of  us  are  either  doctors  or  nurses  but  there  are  several 
similarities  between’  our  special  field  and  the  doctor’s  which  seem  worth 
noting  before  discussing  the  relationship  between  supervisor  and  worker 
on  a  broader  basis  than  perhaps  was  intended  in  the  assignment  of  the 
subject. 

We  are  told  that  the  Chinese  pay  their  doctors  as  long  as  there  is 
no  illness  and  we  know  of  an  increasing  number  of  methods  used  to 
prevent  disease  which  have  raised  the  general  health  of  the  population. 
In  general,  however,  we  associate  doctors  with  some  abnormal  or  un¬ 
usual  condition  where  their  skill  is  needed  for  immediate  assistance. 
And  as  workers  in  our  special  field  it  seems  that  only  when  an  individual 
or  his  associates  realize  the  abnormality  of  poor  vision,  are  we  called 
in.  Too  often  it  is  then  too  late  for  prevention  of  blindness  workers  to 
be  of  real  assistance. 

In  our  first  contact  with  such  a  client  we  strive  to  learn  his  present 
condition,  to  know  what  lines  of  work  he  has  followed,  his  special  in¬ 
terests  and  abilities, — in  other  words  we  try  to  diagnose  his  case.  Just 
as  a  competent  physician  instils  confidence  and  ofttimes  changes  the 
patient’s  own  feeling  about  his  condition,  so  we  should  in  a  sympathetic 
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but  not  sentimental  manner  endeavor  to  instil  a  feeling  that  what  has 
been  too  often  referred  to  as  an  affliction  is  a  handicap — difficult  of 
course,  but  not  entirely  overwhelming.  And  then  we  try  to  prescribe 
for  the  client,  suggesting  definite  objectives  for  him  to  attain,  and  the 
means  for  reaching  them.  Except  for  minor  ills,  the  physician  must 
see  his  patient  often  and  only  by  following  his  example  can  we  hope  to 
help  those  coming  to  us.  But  here  let  me  leave  the  medical  analogy  to 
pay  tribute  to  those  whose  regular  visits  provide  the  real  stimulus  and 
effect  the  rehabilitation  of  our  clients.  It  is  really  the  home  teachers, 
the  occupational  therapists,  and  those  members  of  our  Branch  staffs 
seen  regularly  by  our  clients  that  effect  the  change.  Time  and  time 
again  I  have  seen  a  decided  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  newly  blinded 
when  during  our  first  interview  I  mention  that  the  teacher  who  comes 
to  them  is  herself  blind.  And  it  stands  to  reason  that  a  challenge  is  more 
easily  accepted  when  presented  by  a  person  who  knows  just  what  it 
means  to  work  without  vision. 

As  I  see  it,  the  supervisor  is  responsible  for  interpreting  the  policies 
of  the  organization  so  that  there  will  be  no  misunderstanding  of  the 
function  of  the  worker ;  should  make  whatever  specific  regulations  may 
be  necessary  for  the  efficient  management  of  the  work  in  hand ;  and 
while  keeping  in  close  touch  with  all  activities,  should  leave  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  small  details  in  the  hands  of  the  worker  giving  to  her,  or 
him,  increasing  responsibility  as  he  proves  his  ability  to  assume  it. 

In  any  organization  it  seems  to  me  that  there  are  two  general  rules 
which  should  be  stressed  for  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned;  briefly, 
keep  your  promises  and  always  be  discreet.  A  worker  who  assures 
Mr.  Smith  that  she  will  call  again  on  Wednesday  morning  and  then 
shows  up  on  Friday  afternoon  is  likely  to  make  Mr.  Smith  question  the 
reliability  of  other  statements.  And  if  she  promises  Mrs.  Jones  that 
she  can  arrange  for  her  to  get  the  blind  pension,  and  then  succeeds  only 
in  finding  that  Mrs.  Jones  is  ineligible  on  some  point,  the  rating  of  the 
wrorker  and  of  the  organization  she  represents  declines  rapidly  in  Mrs. 
Jones'  thoughts.  Promising  only  to  find  out  about  a  pension  for  her 
would  create  a.  better  feeling  on  both  sides  for  no  one  of  us  enjoys 
failure  in  any  form.  By  being  discreet,  one  gains  and  retains  the  con¬ 
fidence  of  the  pupil  with  whom  one  is  working,  and  frequently  avoids 
misunderstanding. 

A  hasty  judgment  given  on  incomplete  knowledge  of  all  facts  may 
be  a  small  ripple  but  has  the  potentialities  of  becoming  a  relentless  wave 
of  hard  feeling.  Taking  sides  with  the  person  who  tells  you  about  her 
unpleasant  neighbors  may  so  justify  her  own  actions  to  her  that  definite 
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complaint  from  the  neighbors  about  the  barking  dog  or  the  long  playing- 
loud  radio  will  be  met  with  insolence  and  so  increase  the  unpleasantness. 
This  simple  example  will  serve  to  illustrate  situations  which  I  am  sure 
you  have  all  seen  from  time  to  time  when  the  circumstances  make  it 
much  more  serious.  A  worker  who  by  skillful  questioning  can  lead  the 
client  to  evaluate  her  own  neighborliness  and  realize  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  question  is  a  real  asset  to  any  organization. 

To  one  visiting  a  succession  of  clients  the  temptation  to  carry 
gossip  from  one  to  another  is  often  present ;  and  to  my  mind  there  is 
nothing  worse. 

And  the  worker  has  responsibilities,  too.  She  should  strive  to  under¬ 
stand  the  policies  of  the  organization  by  which  she  is  employed  and 
put  them  in  daily  practice  in  all  her  contacts.  She  may  not  agree  with 
them  all,  but  any  supervisor  worthy  of  the  title  will  be  glad  to  discuss 
them  with  her  and  perhaps  with  this  opportunity  for  clarification  her 
disagreement  will  vanish — but  if  it  does  not,  she  should  carry  out  the 
policies  to  the  best  of  her  ability.  Such  loyalty  precludes  any  discussion 
of  such  disagreement  with  any  client.* 

The  worker  should  follow  carefully  all  regulations  which  are  laid 
down  for  the  detail  of  the  work  in  hand  even  though  at  the  time  it  may 
not  seem  necessary.  Keeping  copies  of  all  correspondence  carried  on 
for  the  organization  is  a  routine  procedure  in  all  offices  but  one  failure 
to  live  up  to  this  regulation  may  lead  to  unpleasant  situations.  And 
keeping  competent  records  while  time  consuming  in  itself,  often  saves 
time  in  the  end. 

The  worker  not  only  interprets  the  agency  to  the  client  but  also 
must  interpret  the  client  to  the  agency  in  the  person  of  the  supervisor. 
Perhaps  the  policies  and  the  practices  are  not  really  serving  the  needs 
of  the  client  and  as  the  front-line  defense  the  worker  is  the  one  privileged 
to  learn  these  facts,  and  it  is  her  duty  to  report  them  to  her  supervisor. 

In  the  foregoing,  a  differentiation  between  worker  and  supervisor 
has  been  made,  but  supervisors  are  often  also  workers  in  that  they  are 
responsible  to  some  higher  persons  and  also  that  in  such  small  organ¬ 
izations  as  most  of  our  Branches  are  the  supervisor  is  likewise  a  worker. 

But  manual  activity  does  more  than  produce  articles ;  it  brings 
back  a  sense  of  being*  able  to  do  things  which  carries  the  spirit  on  to 
greater  effort;  and  when  by  manual  effort  a  blind  man  is  able  to  pro¬ 
duce  articles  which  can  be  sold,  the  money  received  is  a  cold  figure 
compared  to  the  elation  of  achievement.  And  so,  again,  we  should  be 
cognizant  of  the  splendid  efforts  made  and  the  real  success  achieved  in 
the  spirit  of  those  who  never  produce  a  perfect  article.  And  for  those 
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competent  to  produce  articles  of  real  value,  we  should  strive  con¬ 
tinuously  to  provide  employment  where  the  cold  cash  can  work  its  own 
influence  in  spurring  him  to  greater  effort. 

These  aspects  should  always  be  considered  when  a  supervisor  is 
evaluating  the  work  of  another  person  on  the  staff.  Actual  mistakes 
made  by  the  worker  come  to  light  in  the  course  of  routine ;  reports  of 
activities  required  of  workers  give  one  side  of  the  picture,  and  in  such 
a  large  number  of  instances  voluntary  expressions  of  appreciation  have 
come  from  the  clients  themselves  that  we  are  sure  our  workers  have 
properly  interpreted  the  aims  of  the  organization  and  have  not  over¬ 
emphasized  the  real  value  received  by  the  client. 

« 

Therapy  in  Relation  to  the  Teaching  of  Crafts 

Mrs.  Marie  Munis 

Home  Teacher,  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society 

When  considering  therapy  in  relation  to  the  teaching  of  crafts,  it 
is  necessary  to  sum  up  the  various  types  of  cases  which  confront  the 
home  teacher.  Her  pupils  range  from  eight  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
Their  occupations  before  blindness  cover  the  ground  from  common 
labor  to  white-collar  business.  Intelligence  ranges  from  the  very  low 
to  the  very  high.  These  conditions  make  the  work  of  the  home  teacher 
a  different  problem  in  each  instance. 

However,  with  each  individual  case  there  is  one  common  factor, 
that  of  blindness.  Blindness,  which  has  caused  the  laborer  to  lay  down 
his  tools  and  the  business  man  to  close  his  doors,  to  follow  a  dark  train 
which  may  lead  only  to  desperation.  For  each,  life  seems  to  have  lost 
its  zest,  and  become  a  helpless  existence. 

The  aim  of  the  home  teacher  is  todighten  the  handicap  of  blindness, 
and  crafts,  while  not  a  panacea  for  all  its  ills,  are  one  of  her  most  helpful 
tools.  When  teaching  crafts,  she  has  various  situations  to  be  taken  into 
account  such  as  previous  occupation,  vocation  or  avocation,  degree  of 
adjustment  to  blindness,  associations,  that  is,  family  and  friends,  sales 
ability,  financial  status,  degree  of  vision,  and  many  other  factors  which 
play  a  part  in  determining  the  type  of  work  a  pupil  should  be  taught. 

The  following  case  histories  will  serve  to  show  the  relationship 
of  the  above-mentioned  factors  to  the  subsequent  results  of  teaching. 

Mrs.  C  is  a  woman  of  seventy.  We  received  her  name  a  few  months 
after  she  had  become  a  victim  of  glaucoma.  My  first  visit  found  her 
discouraged,  but  yet  with  that  “Never  say  die”  attitude.  By  questioning 
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her  I  learned  that  for  years  she  had  done  a  great  deal  of  sewing  for  her 
family  and  for  friends.  The  knowledge  that  there  was  a  self-threading 
needle  was  a  real  delight  to  her.  In  a  short  time  I  was  able  to  recom¬ 
mend  Mrs.  C  for  sewing  with  the  Association.  For  months  she  was 
busy,  but  when  work  began  to  slacken  in  the  spring,  she  was  eager  for 
further  suggestions.  She  seemed  interested  in  leather  work,  and  as  her 
daughter  is  an  excellent  sales  person,  one  more  avenue  of  work  was 
open.  However,  Mrs.  C  still  felt  that  her  time  was  not  filled,  so  we 
started  knitting.  With  these  various  activities  she  is  finding  that  the 
remaining  years  of  her  life  need  not  be  empty  ones  for  her. 

She  is  grateful  for  financial  returns  when  possible,  but  will  keep 

busy  at  other  times  with  her  knitting. 

* 

This  case  is  an  outstanding  example  of  what  seems  to  me  a  very 
important  factor  in  the  teaching  of  crafts.  Mrs.  C  has  done  extensive 
sewing  before  losing  her  sight.  Her  habits  of  working,  such  as  holding 
material,  holding  her  needle,  etc.,  were  definitely  established.  As  has 
been  my  rule,  I  made  no  attempt  to  force  my  ideas  upon  her.  For  this 
reason  she  immediately  discovered  that  she  need  only  learn  to  gauge 
her  stitches  with  her  fingers  where  hitherto  she  had  used  her  eyes.  In 
Mrs.  C’s  case,  as  well  as  in  many  others,  this  discovery  made  by  herself, 
was  a  real  stimulus,  and  made  her  feel  that  life  need  not  be  carried  on 
so  differently  after  all. 

The  knitting  was  a  different  story.  The  process  was  a  new  one  to 
Mrs.  C,  therefore,  the  task  was  much  more  arduous.  V ery  slowly  and 
carefully  we  learned  to  hold  the  needle,  carry  the  thread  and  make  the 
stitch.  The  repeated  comment  was,  “If  I  could  just  see  that  for  one 
minute.”  It  took  weeks  of  practice  before  Mrs.  C  was  able  to  make  a 
straight  piece  of  knitting.  However,  patience  prevailed. 

Miss  B  is  a  woman  in  her  early  eighties.  She  learned  to  read  quite 
easily  which  was  a  great  comfort  to  her.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  the  need 
for  further  occupation  as  she  had  no  household  responsibilities  and  life 
in  one  room  became  very  depressing  at  times.  She  was  financially  com¬ 
fortable,  so  that  a  small  investment  was  possible.  We  bought  some 
leather  goods  and  learned  to  assemble  the  articles.  She  was  able  to  sell 
a  few  of  these  to  friends  from  time  to  time,  and  also  took  great  pleasure 
in  bestowing  gifts  on  a  rather  large  group  of  nieces  and  nephews.  Two 
years  ago  Mrs.  B  helped  to  purchase  a  new  flag  for  the  institution  in 
which  she  is  living,  by  interesting  the  nurses  and  attendants  in  selling 
small  purses  which  she  made.  Hence,  one  more  example  of  the  healing 
art  of  crafts. 
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The  accomplishment  of  the  craft,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  an  uplift 
to  the  pupil,  then  it  reaches  far  beyond  that  one  objective  in  many  cases. 
For  example — 


Mrs.  H  is  about  sixty.  Her  life  had  been  a  strenuous  one  before 
she  lost  her  sight.  Besides  being  active  in  her  church  and  in  various 
social  groups,  it  was  necessary  for  her  to  aid  somewhat  in  earning  a 
livelihood  for  the  family.  Her  blindness,  though  not  unforeseen,  was 
very  sudden.  Mrs.  H  had  been  without  most  of  her  vision  for  over  a 
year  when  she  was  brought  to  our  attention.  Our  first  visit  found  her 
thoroughly  discouraged.  Her  blindness  seemed  to  be  something  insur¬ 
mountable.  According  to  her  statement,  she  could  do  nothing  in  her 
home,  she  had  given  up  her  social  connections,  and  was  trying  to  get 
used  to  the  idea  of  “just  sitting  around/’  This,  for  a  person  of  Mrs.  H’s 
temperament,  would  be  disastrous. 


I  felt  this  visit  to  be  a  challenge.  Mrs.  H  was  sceptical,  therefore, 

Ishe  must  find  something  to  which  she  could  pin  a  little  hope,  not  next 
week,  after  I  had  thought  what  might  be  best  for  her,  but  immediately. 
A  few  questions  proved  that  she  had  loved  to  crochet  and  had  sewed 
for  a  living.  The  crocheting  would  not  do,  it  might  prove  too  great  a 
strain.  “Had  she  any  sewing  started  before  she  lost  her  sight?’’  “Yes, 
a  yoeyoe  quilt.”  There  were  about  one  hundred  circles  cut.  I  had  self¬ 
threading  needles  in  my  bag.  I  made  a  yoeyoe  and  showed  it  to  her. 
She  remarked  that  if  one  person  without  sight  could  do  it,  she  might 
as  well  try.  Learning  to  thread  the  needle  was  comparatively  easy  and 
after  that  accomplishment  we  both  made  yoeyoes,  comparing  the  re¬ 
sults  of  our  handiwork. 

This  process  consumed  the  greater  part  of  a  morning  and  afforded 
opportunity  for  conversation,  which,  of  course,  was  my  intention.  \\  e 
talked  of  many  things,  among  them,  housework.  “Did  I  cook?  How 
about  measuring?  Was  I  afraid  of  the  fire?  Well,  she  was  not  sure 
whether  she — ”  We  let  the  subject  drift  and  the  visit  ended,  and  I 
came  away  feeling  that  those  yoeyoes  had  accomplished  their  purpose. 
The  next  wreek  Mrs.  H  had  made  a  pudding,  the  next  was  a  report  of 
other  achievements.  She  insisted  on  taking  up  her  crocheting  and 
•  made  several  baby  carriage  robes.  One  evening  a  call  came.  “Would 
I  mind  postponing  my  visit  as  she  had  a  luncheon  engagement.”  When 
housecleaning  time  arrived,  Mrs.  H  climbed  a  ladder  and  hung  her  own 
curtains.  Her  remark  to  me  at  that  time  was:  “Last  year  I  sat  down 
and  cried  when  these  were  put  up  because  I  thought  I  could  not  do  it 
myself.”  At  present  Mrs.  H  is  making  a  crocheted  bedspread  for  her 
little  granddaughter. 
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This  particular  case  is  a  very  excellent  example  of  the  use  of  a 
craft  as  the  means  to  an  end.  I  taught  nothing  new  here,  but  was  able 
to  make  use  of  the  very  familiar  things,  thus  convincing  Mrs.  H  that 
she  was  still  a  definite  part  of  her  household  and  of  her  circle  of  friends. 

One  of  the  most  distressing  situations  which  the  home  teacher 
must  face  is  what  to  do  about  the  pupil  who  has  derived  great  joy  from 
his  handwork,  but  whose  work  is  not  really  good,  though  it  satisfies 
him  completely. 

Mr.  D  is  a  middle-aged  man  who  is  interested  in  caning  and  pith 
work.  Ele  enjoyed  his  work,  but  during-  the  course  of  his  .lessons  he 
refused  to  have  his  mistakes  ripped  out.  His  argument  was  that  his 
friends  didn’t  notice  the  mistakes,  and  even  if  they  did,  they  excused 
them.  Anyway,  the  chair  was  just  as  strong,  even  if  the  pattern  wasn’t 
just  right  at  the  edge. 

To  have  ripped  his  work  over  his  protest  would  have  meant  a  total 
loss  of  interest  on  his  part.  Through  observation,  I  discovered  that  his 
manner  of  living  was  the  same  as  his  attitude  toward  his  caning,  and 
had  been  so  even  before  his  loss  of  sight.  Therefore,  in  this  case  I  felt 
forced  to  throw  my  own  standards  to  the  four  winds,  especially  since 
his  wife  found  that  he  was  an  easier  person  to  live  with  when  occupied, 
regardless  of  the  final  results  of  that  occupation. 

There  is  a  large  group  of  pupils  whose  mentality  is  such  that  a 
simple  craft,  as  very  easy  sewing  and  knitting,  or  coarse  pythe  work, 
among  other  things  can  be  easily  learned.  However,  these  people  would 
need  constant  supervision.  Weekly  visits  are  insufficient,  as  most  of 
them  do  not  recognize  mistakes,  and  when  they  do,  are  not  capable  of 
correcting  them.  Where  families  are  cooperative,  this  difficulty  is  some¬ 
what  overcome ;  however,  the  teacher  is  often  forced  to  abandon  in¬ 
struction  in  handicraft  in  these  instances. 

This  matter  of  family  cooperation  is  invaluable  to  the  home  teacher. 
Of  course,  it  has  its  dangers.  The  kind  relatives  have  been  known  to 
do  entirely  too  much  for  the  pupil,  as  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  J  who  made 
her  husband’s  hat  brushes  because  she  could  do  them  faster  than  he. 
An  explanation  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  J  was  not  making  brushes  on  a  piece¬ 
work  basis,  but  for  occupation  and  relaxation,  changed  that  situation 
completely.  I  pointed  out  that  she  could  best  help  her  husband  by 
examining  his  work  before  it  was  sold,  and  always  glancing  over  his 
material  to  be  sure  that  the  colors  were  properly  separated. 

After  pupils  have  learned  to  make  various  articles  and  are  success¬ 
fully  disposing  of  them,  I  always  encourage  the  family  to  write  orders 
for  new  material,  if  the  pupil  is  not  able  to  do  this  for  himself,  which 
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is  often  the  case.  When  the  articles  are  leather  goods,  the  styles  of 
which  frequently  change,  I  encourage  the  members  of  the  family  to 
peruse  the  catalogues  with  the  pupil  and  keep  him  informed  of  these 
changes.  Such  suggestions  must  be  carefully  made  so  as  not  to  make 
the  pupil  feel  too  dependent  on  those  about  him.  Generally  speaking, 
I  find  families  very  willing  to  be  of  service,  especially  after  they  dis¬ 
cover  the  real  value  of  the  occupation  to  the  handicapped  member. 

It  is  impossible  to  consider  the  therapy  in  relation  to  the  teaching 
of  crafts  without  touching  on  a  subject  which,  I  believe,  every  teacher 
of  the  adult  blind  must  face  at  times,  and  those  “times”  are  far  too 
often.  It  is  the  problem  of  what  to  do  with  a  large  group  of  people, 
men  for  the  most  part,  who  are  young  and  vigorous,  and  men  who  have 
been  the  breadwinners  for  their  families.  They  would  be  glad  to  have 
something  to  fill  the  idle  hours,  but  that  something  must  also  show  a 
financial  return  to  be  of  real  value  to  them.  All  blind  people  who  are 
good  workers  are  not  salesmen. 

Take  Mr.  G,  a  man  in  his  fifties.  He  learned  to  do  leather  work.  His 
articles  were  well  made  and  he  was  pleased  with  his  accomplishments, 
so  long  as  he  had  a  market  for  his  products.  However,  he  soon  exhausted 
his  circle  of  friends.  His  sales  gradually  diminished  and  then  ceased. 
Any  therapeutic  value  obtained  through  his  teaching  was  lost  in  his 
failure  to  make  his  work  pay. 

Mr.  R  was  interested  in  making  rubber  mats,  but  his  only  income 
was  his  pension  and  a  relief  check  received  by  his  wife.  This  did  not 
allow  the  necessary  initial  investment,  and  even  if  it  had,  he  had  no 
way  to  dispose  of  his  articles. 

Mr.  M  is  a  recent  pupil.  He  sees  but  little  and  is  very  energetic. 
He  has  been  a  hard  worker  all  his  life.  This  man  would  like  to  cane,  or 
do  pvthe  work  of  some  sort.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  will  make 
the  effort  as  he  feels  that  there  is  not  enough  work  to  warrant  the  long 
hours  of  learning  which  these  things  would  require. 

Mr.  K  is  a  young  man  of  about  thirty,  who  had  been  an  automobile 
mechanic  before  losing  his  sight.  He  was  very  fortunate  when  he  first 
started  handwork,  but  after  a  year  or  so  even  he  found  the  going 
difficult.  This  man  is  a  splendid  worker  who  could  learn  most  any 
craft  available  to  him,  but  that  old  question  of  what  to  do  with  his 
knowledge  always  enters  the  picture. 

We  teachers  realize  that  sighted  competition,  power,  changing 
modes  of  furnishing,  and  many  other  factors,  over  which  we  have  no 
control,  affect  the  sale  of  handwork.  We  appreciate  the  fact  that 
agencies  for  the  blind  have  come  a  long  way  toward  the  solution  of 
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this  particular  problem  by  the  establishment  of  salesrooms,  and  the 
holding  of  public  sales.  The  efforts  of  the  American  Foundation  to 
sponsor  certain  products  so  that  material  may  be  purchased  only  by 
the  blind,  have  no  doubt  had  their  effect ;  nevertheless,  teachers’  lists 
of  pupils  still  contain  too  many  names  of  persons  whom  they  have  not 
been  able  to  assist  in  their  battle  against  blindness. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  reiterate  the  statement  that  “The  aim  of  the 
home  teacher  is  to  lighten  the  handicap  of  blindness.”  The  cases  pre¬ 
sented  have  served  to  demonstrate  the  therapeutic  value  of  crafts  in 
attaining  this  goal.  When  estimating  this  value,  quality  of  work  and 
financial  returns  are  important;  however,  the  ultimate  measure  lies  in 
the  degree  to  which  the  pupil  has  been  able  to  find  “himself.”  Every 
teacher  hopes,  especially  for  the  younger  pupil,  that  the  return  of  self- 
confidence  will  force  him  onward  to  that  final  success,  as  measured  by 
the  sighted  world.  Success,  which  would  enable  him  to  make  his  own 
way  beside  those  who  see.  This  is  rarely  accomplished ;  but  when  it  is, 
the  teacher  feels  that  her  small  part  in  that  achievement  is  worth  more 
than  many  of  the  world’s  so  called  “greatest  treasures”. 


Can  Therapy  Be  Applied  in  a  Training  Center  for  the  Blind? 

Miss  Anne  Vlachos 

Superintendent,  Northampton  County  Branch 

In  the  selection  of  this  sub-topic  in  a  comprehensive  program  on 
Therapy  in  its  various  aspects,  Miss  Kohn  could  not  have  had  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  an  affirmative  answer,  with  proof  to  back  up  the  as¬ 
sertion,  nor  that  of  a  flatly  negative  answer,  flanked  by  good  and 
sufficient  reasons. 

Rather,  I  believe,  would  she  have  the  subject  approached  from  the 
angle  of  study  of  some  of  the  elements  involved,  leaving  to  the  hearers 
the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  an  attempt  at  therapy  is  justifiable. 

Let  us  begin  with  the  physical  aspects  of  what  is  commonly  called 
a  training  centre  for  the  blind.  It  is  no  news  to  you  that  there  is  wide 
variety  of  perfections  and  imperfections,  of  modernism  and  charming 
antiquity,  of  strict  regard  for  health  and  cleanliness  and  of  naive  disre¬ 
gard  thereof,  of  attention  to  attractiveness  and  total  ignoring  of  appear¬ 
ances,  of  adequate  floor  space,  light,  air  and  comfortable  arrangements, 
and  good-natured  crowding,  shifting,  and  cheerful  acceptance  of  base¬ 
ment  stuffiness.  To  attempt  to  describe  a  training  center,  adequate  for 
industrial  as  well  as  for  personality  work,  is  as  yet  impossible ;  the 
little  matter  of  vexing  wherewithal  plays  too  vital  a  part.  All  we  may 
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do  now  is  to  open  our  minds  to  the  good  intentions  of  all  concerned 
and  accept  conditions  as  agreeable  as  possible. 

Variety  is  also  found  among  the  persons  who  hold  forth  in  the 
training  centers — for  we  find  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  and  women, 
as  varied,  as  complex,  as  unpredictable  in  their  constructive  and  destruc¬ 
tive  reactions  as  any  set  of  human  beings  is  likely  to  be  anywhere ;  and 

[this  holds  for  administrators,  executives,  field  workers,  teachers  and 
clients. 

Let  it  be  understood,  then,  that  whatever  is  said  in  this  paper  may 
be  applicable  in  some  training  centers,  and  totally  incongruous  in  others. 
As  long  as  diversity  reigns  among  us,  we  shall  do  well  to  steer  clear 
of  binding  statements.  While  it  is  true  that  classification  of  human  beings 
has  ever  proved  a  futile  gesture,  yet  we  may  be  permitted  to  divide  our 
patients,  or  clients,  in  several  major  divisions.  First  of  all  there  are 
those  who  have  been  blessed  with  mental  ability  ;  and  there  are  those 
who  can  never  cooperate  on  the  basis  of  insight.  There  are  those  who 
have  never  seen  and  to  whom  the  harmony  and  blending  of  colors  and 
of  grouping  must  remain  a  matter  of  acceptance  of  other  people’s 
opinions ;  those  to  whom  the  reassurance  of  a  smile,  a  friendly  gesture, 
or  the  significance  of  change  in  posture  is  denied. 

Then  there  are  those  who  have  a  dim  recollection,  dating  back  to 
early  childhood,  as  to  colors,  sizes,  distances,  etc.,  of  once  familiar  faces 
and  places,  of  looks  of  things  in  general ;  but  these  have  learned  not  to 
depend  on  vague  memories  for  the  conduct  of  their  present  life. 

Another  group  is  made  up  of  those  who  lost  their  vision  in  adult¬ 
hood,  who  have  experienced  the  fading  of  light  and  color,  the  slowing-up 
process  of  curtailed  movement  and  activity ;  perhaps  even  have  they 
felt  the  lessening  of  prestige  and  the  lowering  of  importance  in  a  former 
I  work  sphere,  the  dwindling  of  social  interests,  the  loss  of  variety  in  the 
use  of  leisure  time,  the  threat  of  deadly  monotony,  the  reining  in  of 
energies  and  spontaneous  moves  that  at  one  time  were  unconscious 
and  dependable. 

And  finally  there  are  those,  whether  born  with  or  without  vision, 
who  have  lived  their  lives  and  experienced  their  satisfactions  and 
failures,  who  know  that  the  allotted  three-score-and-ten  is  not  so  far 
away,  and  who  yet  like  to  have  something  to  occupy  their  time  and 
interest,  awaiting  in  .a  resigned  way  the  final  call  to  rest. 

This  very  inadequate  division  does  little  more  than  hint  that  in 
training  centres  for  the  blind  we  deal  with  the  usual  cross-cut  of 
humanity  that  is  met  anywhere  in  the  field  of  human  welfare  agencies. 

•  In  dealing  with  them,  do  we,  in  our  training  centres,  meet  with  special 
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problems  not  encountered  in  the  usual  relationship  between  workers 
and  clients  who  can  see?  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  those  of  us  who  can 
look  into  the  eyes  of  another,  often  do  not  need  to  use  words.  We  are 
accustomed  to  making  gestures  that  others  may  see  and  interpret  what 
it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  say.  We  take  stock  of  appearances,  of  the 
way  in  which  people  carry  themselves,  and  of  their  manner  of  dress 
and  daintiness.  Posture  means  a  good  deal  when  the  eye  makes  certain 
demands.  And  a  silent  interim  of  contemplation  is  expected,  by  those 
who  see,  to  be  accepted  as  such.  I  have  wondered  at  times,  when  I 
am  silent  and  motionless,  just  how  this  affects  the  blind  person  who 
sits  opposite  me.  Does  he  think  I  am  examining  him  from  top  to  toe, 
or  does  he  think  my  attention  has  wandered?  I  recall  one  time,  in  the 
presence  of  a  very  difficult  man,  I  had  become  lost  in  my  own  thoughts. 
He  had  not  been  blind  very  long — and  suddenly  he  called,  “Are  you 
still  there?”  There  was  an  approach  to  panic  in  his  voice.  At  a  time 
like  this,  it  is  easily  possible  for  a  person  who  does  not  see  to  feel  that 
the  other,  with  vision,  has  the  advantage — and  that  of  course  would 
eliminate  any  possibility  of  setting  up  a  therapeutic  relationship. 

What  does  the  word  therapy  mean?  From  a  medical  point  of  view, 
briefly,  it  means  treatment  of  disease  by  means  of  serums,  toxins,  the 
application  of  light,  certain  exercises,  etc.  In  a  more  spiritual  sense  it 
means  “healing” — and  that  is  the  aspect  that  will  be  used  in  this  paper, 
or  rather  “mental  healing’’ — that  is,  the  art  of  taking  part  in  the  achiev¬ 
ing  of  a  sound  attitude  on  the  part  of  our  trainees  toward  a  changed  or 
changing  consciousness,  a  modification  in  perceptions,  a  certain  caution 
in  expression  in  a  curtailed  world. 

Is  our  first  duty  not  that  of  using  every  means  at  our  command 
to  understand  the  emotional  experiences,  especially  of  those  who  have 
become  suddenly  blind?  Have  we  the  capacity  to  realize  those  experi¬ 
ences  within  our  own  hearts?  Can  our  minds  comprehend  the  enormous 
courage  and  faith  that  are  involved  in  the  comings  and  goings  of  those 
who  have  to  undergo  that  dreaded  transition  from  light  to  darkness? 
How  many  of  us  who  set  ourselves  up  as  leaders  would  turn  our  faces 
to  the  wall  if  we  should  have  to  go  through  a  like  experience? 

We  social  workers  used  to  talk  so  blithely  of  maintaining  an  ob¬ 
jective  attitude  in  our  dealings  with  clients  of  family  welfare  societies, 
children’s  agencies,  etc.  As  long  as  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  clients 
would  run  parallel,  we  were  supposed  to  be  safe — and  so  would  be  the 
client.  In  our  records  we  wrote  in  editorial  fashion  what  “we”  did  or 
observed  or  decided.  The  pipings  of  the  client  were  attuned  prettily 
to  the  more  powerful  undertones  of  our  professional  superiority.  We 
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could  walk  along  with  our  clients,  we  could  even  lead  them  into  the 
paths  of  righteousness,  but  we  were  warned  against  the  perfidy  of  sub¬ 
jective  involvement  in  the  professional  relationship. 


Now  psychiatrists  and  psycho-analysts  have  taught  us  that  a  man 
is  a  whole  personality,  and  not  something  that  can  be  neatly  divided 
into  certain  propensities.  They  have  taught  us  the  simple  theorem  that 
a  dynamic  element  becomes  active  the  very  moment  two  persons 
become  involved  in  any  transaction — and  that  this  dynamic  force  is 
at  work  in  both  persons.  Either  it  finds  expression,  whether  for  good 
or  evil,  or  it  is  repressed — also  for  good  or  evil.  It  is  well  for  us  to 
remember  this  in  our  daily  contacts  with  people.  Isn’t  it  still  true  that 
most  of  us  are  concerned  with  our  own  reactions,  and  that  we  feel  pretty 
well  set  up  when  we  can  work  our  will  on  those  whom  we  suspect  of 
possessing  no  suitable  will  of  their  own?  But  let  us  not  fool  ourselves 
into  believing  that  even  in  the  absence  of  outward  expression,  that 
dynamic  element  is  not  at  work  in  the  other  person ;  there  is  going  to 
be  an  aftermath.  And  if  we  have  given  a  person  a  friendly  nudge,  or  a 
purposeful  shove,  or  a  helpful  lift,  so  far  as  we  can  judge  at  least, — he 
is  not  going  to  stay  nudged,  or  shoved,  or  lifted,  and  then  we  may  look 
for  trouble.  So  probably  we  should  be  very  cautious  in  our  relationships, 
and  especially  in  the  blithe  making  of  plans,  lest  we  forget  that  it  takes 
two  to  make  a  healthful  partnership. 


As  a  first  safeguard,  in  entering  on  a  therapeutic  relationship,  may 
I  suggest  that  we  cannot  undertake  to  play  the  part  of  a  psychiatrist, 
nor  even  of  a  psychiatric  worker,  and  certainly  we  should  tiptoe  only 
in  the  presence  of  the  psycho-analytic  concept.  But  we,  in  administra¬ 
tive  positions,  should  know  to  some  extent  at  least  the  contributions 
that  have  been  made  by  these  scientists  to  the  better  understanding  of 
conflicts  that  play  havoc  with  human  endeavor  and  human  abilities — 
conflicts  within  the  human  being  himself,  and  conflicts  in  given  situa¬ 
tions  with  other  people.  I  am  free  to  say  that  unless  a  person  dealing 

!■  with  the  welfare  of  others,  has  this  minimum  amount  of  knowledge,  he 
has  no  right  to  attempt  to  help  another  in  solving  his  difficulties.  I 
say  this  in  all  sincerity,  and  from  my  own  experience,  painful  enough 
at  times. 

So,  as  a  most  important  element  in  therapeutic  processes,  I  would 
set  down  the  necessity  for  the  would-be  therapist  to  understand  his 
own  conflicts,  his  own  needs  for  supremacy,  his  inner-compromises  with 
his  own  failures,  etc.  He  must  be  willing  to  accept  his  own  limitations 
before  he  should  attempt  to  widen  the  horizon  of  another. 
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A  searching  of  our  own  souls  will  not  always  be  self-satisfying, 
nor  will  it  always  add  to  our  self-confidence.  I  have  known  young- 
people  to  be  utterly  defeated  by  this  self-scrutiny.  They  have  asked, 
“How  can  I  attempt  to  help  some  one  else  when  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  with  my  own  problems?”  That  is  quite  logical  but  we  should 
not  let  it  rest  at  that,  for,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  more  we  become 
aware  of  how  we  can  damage  others,  rather  than  help  them,  the  more 
hopeful  the  aspect  becomes  for  the  future.  This  hope  is  founded  in  a 
new  attitude  of  courageous  humility,  for  I  assure  you  that  it  takes 
courage  to  attain  humility.  The  first  step  in  the  right  direction  would 
be  ever  to  ask  ourselves:  “What  am  I  doing?  Trying  to  build  up  my 
own  compromises  with  a  false  concept,  or  am  I  trying  to  help  the  other 
fellow  to  plant  confidence  within  himself,  by  letting  him  do  what  it  is 
well  within  his  power  to  do?” 

I  will  tell  you  the  story  of  a  man  whose  treatment  ended  in  colossal 
failure.  He  had  at  one  time  been  a  well-paid  machinist.  During  the 
World  War  he  had  earned  large  wages.  He  felt  confident — swagger- 
ingly  so.  He  had  become  accustomed  to  handling  rolls  of  good  green 
money.  The  gradual  dimming  of  his  vision  was  no  threat  to  him.  He 
thought  he  could  manage  that  too  with  a  sweep  of  the  hand.  But  dark¬ 
ness  settled  around  him,  and  he  tells  how  he  spent  his  last  night  of 
faint  vision  watching  the  night  nurse’s  lamplight  go  out.  He  knew 
despair — and  he  met  it  with  rebellion  and  fury. 

A  training  centre  mapped  out  a  very  active  program  for  him  based 
on  the  evidence  of  his  ability  to  tackle  hard  jobs — as  he  had  done  before 
he  lost  his  vision.  The  matter  of  his  hatred  of  those  who  still  could 
see,  was  brushed  aside  as  something  inadmirable,  as  something  that 
probably  would  wear  off.  The  program  of  activity  was  based  on  an 
inflated  strength  that  had  its  roots  in  that  very  hatred  and  resentment. 
It  had  to  fail  of  course,  but  it  might  have  succeeded  if  the  builders  of 
the  external  plan  had  looked  within  to  see  that  the  foundation  for  it 
had  been  laid  within  the  blind  man’s  consciousness,  or  whether  it  was 
bound  to  be  top-heavy  with  the  weight  of  cheerful  enough  ambition  on 
the  part  of  the  builders.  In  this  particular  client’s  case  there  was  dis¬ 
tinctly  more  harm  done  than  good.  His  desire  for  earning  power,  for 
the  maintaining  of  parental  superiority,  for  the  exercise  of  his  dexterity, 
had  been  catered  to — but  he  had  not  been  helped  to  accept  his  new 
situation  as  something  to  build  up  with  rather  than  as  something  to  be 
hated.  Therapy,  in  the  deepest  sense  of  the  word,  had  been  completely 
absent. 
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I  would  therefore  state,  as  the  second  element  in  a  process  ap¬ 
proaching  therapeutic  treatment,  that  our  client  or  patient  be  permitted 
to  state  his  own  case.  If  he  speaks  hopefully  and  enterprisingly,  we 
should  make  sure  that  he  is  not  unconsciously  speaking  of  things  that 
he  wishes  might  be  true.  If  there  is  turbulence  underneath,  and  hate, 
and  despair,  or  inferiority,  or  a  sense  of  defeat,  or  a  profound  distrust 
of  all  people  and  all  things  no  longer  visible,  it  is  best  that  these  things 
be  worked  out.  I  have  one  illustration  to  offer — not  too  convincing, 
to  be  sure,  but  at  least  it  hints  at  what  I  have  in  mind. 

The  client  is  a  very  nice-looking  young  man,  without  vision  what¬ 
soever,  who  in  his  day-dreams  had  pictured  himself  as  an  operatic  star, 
or  a  singer  of  rebel  songs  who  would  lead  a  bitter  populace  into  a  new 
freedom.  In  reality  he  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  listen  to  his  Talking- 
Book  or  to  cane  a  chair  or  two.  He  distrusted  his  own  vocal  ability 
immensely,  but  (as  is  the  way  with  all  of  us)  he  could  not  bear  the 
burden  of  his  lack  of  confidence.  So  he  fostered  a  resentment  toward 
former  teachers,  and  present  administrators  which  took  the  form  of 
grouchiness,  open  distrust,  insolence,  etc.  He  was  asked:  “Do  you 
want  to  sing?”  He  said,  “Yes,  I  do,  but  I  never  had  the  opportunity.” 
“Do  you  know  why  you  want  to  sing?  Have  you  anything  definite  in 
mind?”  A  very  small  voice  answered,  “What’s  the  use?  I  could  never 
get  anywhere  anyway.”  I  cannot  give  you  verbatim  reports  of  these 
conversations,  but  the  final  result  was  that  he  found  it  was  quite  all  right 
to  want  to  sing  because  one  loves  to  do  it,  and  that  true  enjoyment  can 
be  had  and  given  by  singing  as  beautifully  as  one  can,  without  aspiring 
to  become  an  opera  singer.  He  also  found  that  it  was  well  to  pay  for 
one’s  lessons  if  he  could  accept  the  rather  tedious  business  of  chair 
caning  for  the  present.  And  finally  he  found  that  the  solution  of  his 
uncertainties  lay  within  his  own  power,  and  that  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  for  him  to  blame  others  for  lack  of  opportunity,  or  for  him 
to  distrust  others  as  to  the  part  they  might  play  to  wreck  his  ambitions. 
He  is  a  contented  young  fellow  now,  his  earnings  are  steadily  increas¬ 
ing,  his  voice  teacher  is  immensely  proud  of  him — and  unless  I  miss  my 
guess,  you  will  hear  of  him  a  little  later. 

The  therapy  in  this  case  consisted,  did  it  not,  in  not  moralizing  this 
young  man  about  his  unpleasant  attitude  while  people  were  trying  to 
help  him,  but  in  letting  him  find  a  way  to  discover  the  worth  of  his  own 
ability  of  his  own  free  will.  Also  he  had  to  learn  that  the  best  bargain  is 
the  one  for  which  one  pays  the  bill  himself.  Incidentally,  he  had 
treasured  a  tiny  bit  of  vision  in  one  eye  as  the  thread  that  kept  him 
from  becoming  dependent  on  the  guidance  of  others.  This  dread  of 
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dependence  on  others  has  also  disappeared,  following  the  removal  of 
the  eye,  and  the  strengthening  of  his  real  independence. 

When  we  think  of  the  techniques  employed  by  analysts  in  the 
treatment  of  their  patients — of  the  complete  privacy  that  is  necessary, 
the  exact  making  and  keeping  of  appointments,  the  physical  aspects  of 
the  interviewing  rooms — we  might  well  despair  of  ever  approaching 
anything  like  a  possibility  of  doing  a  bit  of  therapeutic  work  our¬ 
selves.  I  have  in  mind  the  most  modern  caseworker  who,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  psycho-analyst,  takes  on  one  patient  at  a  time,  makes 
appointments  for  him  to  see  her  in  her  quiet  private  office,  at  certain 
times,  and  for  a  certain  number  of  precious  minutes,  and  who  places 
herself  at  the  disposal  of  her  patient  so  that  he  may  work  out,  often 
with  real  pain  to  both  of  them,  his  problems  and  conflicts,  with  the  re¬ 
vealing  light  of  understanding  focused  on  himself. 

Alas  and  alack !  How  often  can  we,  in  our  busy  and  often  single- 
manned  training  centres,  sit  down  quietly,  at  a  given  hour,  with  our¬ 
selves  only,  to  survey  the  scene  of  our  endeavor  and  to  search  for  the 
spring  of  action  that  keeps  us  so  busy?  How  very  seldom  can  we 
manage  to  have  a  talk  with  a  client  that  is  not  interrupted  by  telephone 
calls,  loom  beats,  requests  for  this  or  that  work  material,  visitors  to 
weep  over  us,  others  to  do  business  with  us,  still  others  who  want  to 
help  us — and,  indeed,  without  all  of  whom  we  would  be  a  sorry  lot ! 

Should  we  say  that  it  would  be  better  for  our  clients,  and  for  our¬ 
selves,  if  we  kept  out  of  personal  matters  altogether,  unless  we  are  so 
affluent  as  to  be  able  to  afford  a  psychiatric  worker  who  knows  his  or 
her  stuff  after  proper  and  exhaustive  training  and  experience?  Or  shall 
we  say  that  we  shall  do  what  we  can,  at  times  when  the  setting  is 
right,  provided  we  know  what  we  are  doing?  I  must  leave  the  ques¬ 
tions  with  you,  but  I  would  remind  you  of  the  first  story  I  told  you,  of 
the  man  to  whom  we  brought  opportunity  to  work  and  to  earn,  for¬ 
getting  that  the  more  potent  part  of  his  personality  was  not  in  proper 
focus ;  and  I  would  also  remind  you  of  the  young  man  who  would  have 
continued  his  chair  caning,  in  hatred  and  in  destructive  day-dreaming, 
if  his  love  of  song  had  not  been  set  free. 

jji  5}C  jji  5jc  5$: 

Note:  The  foregoing  papers  of  the  Inter-Branch  Conference  were 
so  universally  thoughtful  that  space  is  given  for  them  all  in  this  issue 
of  The  Seer.  There  is  not  room,  however,  to  report  the  interesting 
discussions  which  they  provoked,  though  these  discussions  were  even 
more  profitable  than  the  papers,  themselves,  to  those  present. 
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S.  Mervyn  Sinclair 

THIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  dedicated  to 
the  memory  of  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  an  outstanding  advo¬ 
cate  of  higher  professional  standards  and 
qualifications  in  work  for  the  prevention  and 
conquest  of  blindness. 
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SYDNEY  MERVYN  SINCLAIR 


(THE  SEER  is  indebted  to  the  Staff  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  for  the  following  Tribute.) 

MR.  SYDNEY  MERVYN  SINCLAIR  was  born  in  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  January  30,  1885.  He  received  his  early  education  in 
England,  in  the  Hill  School,  Pottstown,  Pennsylvania,  and  in  1906 
was  graduated  from  Princeton  University.  For  some  years  following 
he  was  connected  with  the  Sinclair  Packing  Company,  and  later, 
in  1919,  established  a  business  of  his  own  in  Williamsport,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  where  he  lived  until  a  few  years  before  his  death  on  December 
3,  1939. 

Mr.  Sinclair  lost  his  sight  as  the  result  of  a  hunting  accident 
in  1922  and  in  1925  was  appointed  by  Governor  Pinchot  to  the  newly 
created  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  He  served  as 
Chairman  of  the  Board  until  November,  1929.  During  this  period  he 
made  numerous  studies  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  work  for  the 
blind  in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  France.  He  was  recognized 
as  an  authority  in  this  field  and  in  1929  was  appointed  Executive  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Council  for  the  Blind. 

That  same  year  he  secured  his  Seeing  Eye  guide,  “Kara”,  and 
together  they  set  out  to  formulate  the  State's  program  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  unnecessary  blindness  and  work  for  the  blind.  Kara  was 
her  master's  constant  guide  and  companion  for  ten  years  and  died  on 
January  28,  1940. 

With  conviction  for  the  need  of  clearly  defined  personnel  quali¬ 
fications,  Mr.  Sinclair  held  as  one  of  his  main  objectives,  higher  pro¬ 
fessional  standards.  It  was  his  belief  that  standards  of  qualifications 
in  work  for  the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness  should  be  the 
same  as  those  in  the  field  of  social  work. 

His  earnest  efforts  to  secure  more  adequate  social  legislation  are 
recognized  through  his  wise  counsel.  In  cooperation  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Association  of  Work¬ 
ers  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Sinclair,  as  President  of  the  Association  of  State 
Associations  and  Commissions  for  the  Blind,  assisted  in  the  initiation 
of  amendments  to  the  Wagner-Lewis  Bill  and  the  presentation  of 
these  suggested  amendments  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  Finance 
Committee.  This  resulted  in  the  final  incorporation  in  the  Social 
Security  Act  of  a  provision,  under  Title  X,  for  Federal  participation 
in  state  programs  of  financial  aid  to  needy  blind  persons.  He  guided 
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the  State  Legislature’s  revision  of  the  Pension  Act  so  that  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  new  Act  would  conform  to  the  proposed  requirements 
of  the  Federal  Government  under  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Mr.  Sinclair  was  summoned  to  Washington  by  the  Federal  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Education  to  discuss  the  procedures  in  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal-State  employment  program  under  the  Randolph-Shep- 
pard  Act,  and  later  sat  with  an  advisory  group  in  New  York  for  the 
purpose  of  crystallizing  the  suggestions  and  ideas  advanced  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

In  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  sight, 
Mr.  Sinclair  directed  his  efforts  toward  bringing  about  a  more  general 
awareness  of  the  possibilities  of  preventing  blindness  through  a  study 
of  the  causes  of  blindness  in  Pennsylvania,  and  on  the  basis  of  this 
knowledge  and  with  the  cooperation  of  ophthalmologists,  planned 
programs  for  the  control  of  blindness  from  the  established  causes. 
The  realization  of  these  programs  came  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  several  State  Departments,  municipal  and  private  agencies. 
Among  the  accomplishments  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  under 
Mr.  Sinclair’s  leadership  have  been  the  raising  of  standards  of  quali¬ 
fications  for  prevention  of  blindness  workers,  the  establishment  of 
standards  of  ophthalmic  examinations  of  applicants  for  blind  pension, 
a  program  of  pre-school  vision  testing  which  resulted  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  first  Squint  Clinic  in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  first  Eye  Clinic  in  a  State-owned  Hospital,  to  provide 
eye  care  in  rural  sections  of  the  Stafe. 

His  general  knowledge  of  the  social  program  for  the  blind  in  the 
United  States,  the  causes  and  prevention  of  blindness  and  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  remedial  action  can  best  be  seen  in  his  chapter,  “The 
Blind”,  appearing  in  the  Social  Work  Year  Book,  1939,  published  by 
the  Russell  Sage  Foundation. 

To  Mr.  Sinclair  a  blind  man  was  “not  an  object  of  public  pity, 
but  a  human  being  to  be  loved,  trained  to  be  self-supporting,  educated, 
given  medical  treatment,  and  taught  to  live  with  himself  and  others 
cheerfully,  intelligently,  courageously!” 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

HE  SEER  sees  in  the  passing  of  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
the  loss  of  a  well-known  leader  in  Pennsylvania’s  work  for  the  Blind. 
Mr.  Sinclair  and  his  lead  dog,  “Kara”,  his  constant  companion,  were 
a  distinguished  and  picturesque  pair,  familiar  throughout  the  State. 
It  will  be  difficult  to  fill  the  vacancy  left  by  him. 

THE  SEER  is  glad  to  congratulate  the  Venango  County  Branch 
upon  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  center,  and  we  are  glad  to 
quote  the  following  paragraph  from  the  December  issue  of  the 
Outlook  for  the  Blind:  “The  residence  of  the  late  C.  H.  Weaver,  406 
West  First  Street,  has  been  purchased  as  a  center  for  work  among 
the  blind  of  the  country  by  the  Association.  The  first  floor  of  the 
new  home  will  contain  the  general  office,  rooms  for  social  purposes 
and  meetings,  a  workshop,  and  a  storeroom  for  materials.  The  second 
floor  of  the  home  will  be  the  living  quarters  of  the  Venango  County 
Branch  superintendent.” 

THE  SEER  regrets  to  note  that  comparatively  few  of  our  Branches 
are  contributing  to  its  volumes  and  urges  greater  cooperation  in 
this  matter.  We  are  gratified  to  report  that  the  sub-committee  of 
the  Superintendents  group  has  held  two  meetings  and  has  made  some 
worthwhile  progress  toward  the  development  of  a  more  adequate 
Activities  Sheet. 

NOTE :  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  was  held  at  its  corporate  office,  308  South  Craig  Street, 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  Monday,  January  19,  1940.  For  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  Trustees  and  Alternates  see  page  28. 
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NEWS  OF  THE  PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

In  memory  of  Mrs.  Phoebe  Ruslander  many  of  her  friends  gave 
gifts  to  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  as  it  was  chiefly  through  her  interest  that  the  organization 
was  founded.  Representatives  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chapter  of  the 
Council  of  Jewish  Women,  after  consultation  with  the  Superintendent, 
agreed  to  donate  the  necessary  funds  to  furnish  a  recreation  room 
at  Branch  Headquarters,  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh.  The 
Council  limited  the  funds,  raised  for  this  purpose,  to  the  purchase 
of  tables,  chairs,  and  other  furniture,  as  well  as  games  of  various 
kinds,  and  left  the  problem  of  renovating  and  redecorating  the  room 
in  the  hands  of  the  Superintendent.  Other  friends  of  Mrs.  Ruslander, 
not  connected  with  the  Council  of  Jewish  Women,  made  small  gifts 
to  the  Branch,  and  a  substantial  amount  of  the  cost  of  putting  the 
room  in  order  has  already  been  raised.  On  the  wall  of  the  room  will 
be  placed  an  appropriate  plaque,  giving  credit  to  Mrs.  Ruslander’s 
friends  for  making  possible  this  recreational  activity. 

As  soon  as  the  room  is  completed,  we  plan  to  have  “open  house” 
and  invite  friends  of  Mrs.  Ruslander  and  of  the  Branch  to  participate 
in  the  opening.  We  believe  this  new  activity  will  prove  a  real 
service  to  blind  persons  of  the  community.  It  is  not  the  intention 
of  the  officers  of  the  Branch  to  make  this  room  a  haven  for  blind 
people  only,  but  to  use  it  in  bringing  various  clubs  of  blind  people 
and  their  sighted  friends  together  in  normal  social  activities.  Plans 
are  being  made  for  the  formation  of  various  clubs — such  as  a  club 
for  guide  dog  owners,  a  drama  club,  and  a  professional  group,  includ¬ 
ing  people  with  college  training  and  those  engaged  in  professional, 
administrative,  or  executive  work. 


—  o  — 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  another  Allegheny  County 
man  to  obtain  a  “Seeing  Eye”  dog,  and  he  will  leave  for  training 
February  18,  1940.  This  is  significant  because  he  is  the  tenth  man  in 
the  county  to  take  the  training  at  Morristown,  and  emphasizes  the 
interest  which  the  blind  people  of  Allegheny  County  are  taking  in 
this  project. 
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The  Pittsburgh  Branch  reports  the  establishment  of  a  unit  for 
producing  pillow  cases  for  the  Federal  Government.  45,000  have  al¬ 
ready  been  shipped  and  we  have  orders  for  85,000  more. 

It  is  likely  that  as  time  goes  on  orders  will  be  received  for  other 
articles  which  can  be  made  on  the  power  sewing  machines  used  on  the 
pillow  case  production,  and  experiments  are  being  carried  on  to  find 
such  articles  which  may  be  produced  and  sold  to  the  regular  com¬ 
mission  trade  to  take  up  the  slack  when  we  have  no  Government 
orders.  The  Branch  is  now  producing  and  shipping  weekly  5,000 
pillow  cases,  employing  in  this  work  fourteen  people — six  sighted 
and  eight  blind  or  partially  blind.  The  money  for  purchasing  the 
machines  was  given  by  the  South  Hills  Civic  Club,  while  other  indi¬ 
viduals  have  participated  in  purchasing  attachments  and  other  neces¬ 
sary  equipment. 


—  o  — 

It  is  gratifying  to  report  that  one  of  our  stand  operators,  who 
has  been  employed  at  the  Allegheny  General  Hospital  since  last 
May,  has  given  up  this  work  to  operate  a  confectionery  store  for 
his  father  in  North  Side,  Pittsburgh.  This  indicates  that  the  young 
man  has  acquired  confidence  in  his  ability  to  do  this  work  and  has 
convinced  his  father  that  he  will  be  able  to  carry  on  the  business 
successfully. 

The  McKeesport  Lions  Club  appropriated  $50  for  the  purchase  of 
material  to  be  used  in  teaching  blind  adults  of  that  community 
various  types  of  handwork.  The  responsibility  for  the  purchase  of 
material  and  the  teaching  of  handwork  has  been  placed  upon  Mrs. 
Frieda  Wiegle,  Supervisor  of  Homework.  She  expects  to  have  her 
first  class  meet  for  instructions  early  in  February  as  soon  as  the 
Lions  find  a  suitable  meeting  place.  The  Lions  Club,  in  connection 

i 

with  the  Community  Council  of  McKeesport,  plans  to  dispose  of  these 
blind-made  products  in  their  own  community  without  putting  them 
into  the  regular  stock  of  the  Branch.  In  this  connection,  the  Lions 
Club  has  arranged  to  have  the  blind  people  of  McKeesport  and  their 
guides  as  guests  for  dinner  on  the  evening  of  March  26,  1940,  at 
which  time  a  suitable  program  will  be  furnished  by  the  Branch. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.  B. 
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CHAPTER  III 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION’S 
PITTSBURGH  BRANCH,  1910  to  1940 

With  the  passing  of  the  beloved  Founder  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander,  and  with  the  re¬ 
moval  of  Association  headquarters  from  its  original  location  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  to  its  present  more  central  domicil  in  Harrisburg,  what  may 
be  considered  the  “First  Epoch”  in  the  history  of  the  Association 
comes  to  a  close.  Mrs.  Ruslander,  whose  brief  biography  may  be 
found  in  the  writer’s  recent  book,  “The  Conquest  of  Blindness”, 
figured  prominently  among  the  twentieth  century  matriarchs  of  priv¬ 
ate,  practical,  philanthropy  who  stand  for  the  principle  that  govern¬ 
mental  charity  can  never  replace  the  initiative  and  human  warmth 
characteristic  of  private  giving.  Of  late,  however,  private  philan¬ 
thropy  finds  itself  more  and  more  embarrassed  by  the  inroads  which 
taxation  to  meet  public  relief  is  making  upon  the  incomes  of  willing 
givers.  Nevertheless,  in  fairness  to  the  principle  of  public  relief, 
it  must  be  admitted  that  private  philanthropy  could  never  give  in 
sufficient  volume  to  meet  the  requirements  of  direct  relief. 

This  inability,  especially  on  the  part  of  private  organizations 
for  the  conquest  of  blindness,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  one 
factor,  demonstrated  the  crying  need  for  state  pensions,  or  relief, 
for  blind  people  in  Pennsylvania.  Twelve  years  before  such  a  pen¬ 
sion  became  available  to  the  blind  people  of  Pennsylvania,  the  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  (and  later,  in  less  degree,  other  Branches) 
inaugurated  a  so-called  “handicap”,  or  inverted  bonus,  in  an  effort 
to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  actual  earnings  of  each  worker  and  his 
minimum  maintenance  requirements.  This  stop-gap  later  became 
known  as  “supplementary  wage”. 

The  burden  of  this  supplementary  wage,  or  private  pension,  was 
greatly  increased  when,  in  1931,  without  extra  financial  provision, 
the  City  of  Pittsburgh  made  the  granting  of  its  usual  appropriation 
to  the  Branch  conditional  upon  the  employment  in  the  workshop  of 
some  thirty-five  blind  mendicants.  These  “street  workers”,  accust¬ 
omed  to  more  liberal  incomes  than  the  “old-line”  workers,  capitalized 
their  political  advantage  by  demanding  compensation  involving  a 
greater  percentage  of  supplementary  wage  than  had  hitherto  been 
allowed  the  old-line  workers.  This  in  turn  led  to  an  equitable  increase 
in  supplementary  wage  paid  the  former  employees.  This  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  private  pension  (supplementary  wage),  based  al¬ 
ways  on  the  minimum  needs  of  the  individual  employee,  was  just 
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about  completed  when  the  “State  Pension”  became  available  in  the 
summer  of  1934. 

By  this  time,  the  supplementary  wage,  inclusive  of  vacation, 
holiday,  and  sick  leave,  which  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  was  paying 
its  blind  employees,  approximated  thirty-five  per  cent  of  the  annual 
payroll,  about  forty  thousand  dollars.  Of  this  sum,  about  seven 
thousand  five  hundred  dollars,  or  six  and  a  half  per  cent  of  the  en¬ 
tire  payroll,  was  a  regularly  recognized  liability  against  either  the 
welfare  or  industrial  department  for  vacation,  holiday,  and  sick  leave 
pay.  An  examination  of  these  figures  shows  that  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  was  then,  in 
the  absence  of  any  State  pension,  paying  a  limited  number  of  blind 
workers  wages  comprising  seventy  per  cent  actual  earnings  and 
thirty  per  cent  private  pension.  Furthermore,  though  the  Association 
claims  no  credit  for  the  coincidence,  it  may  be  observed  that  these 
percentages  are  almost  identical  with  those  embodied,  up  to  the  limit 
of  one  hundred  dollars  per  month,  in  the  present  Pennsylvania  State 
Pension  law. 

As  the  supplementary  wage  had  been  instituted  and  maintained 
in  the  absence  of  a  State  pension,  the  Management  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  was  well  aware  that  its  retention  beyond  a 
reasonable  time  would  constitute  an  unpardonable  duplication  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds.  Accordingly,  gradual  reductions  in  the 
amounts  of  supplementary  wage  paid  the  employees  receiving  the 
State  pension  were  begun  immediately  upon  the  granting  of  this 
pension.  In  order  to  avoid  undue  hardship  in  certain  very  needy 
cases,  and  to  quiet  those  dynamically  opposed  to  relinquishing  any 
portion  of  their  incomes  from  whatever  source  received,  the  retrench¬ 
ment  was  made  gradual  and  a  plan  formed  to  liquidate  the  entire 
supplementary  wage  other  than  vacation,  holiday,  and  sick  leave, 
within  approximately  five  years.  When  the  State  pension  had  been 
in  operation  for  thirty  months  and  the  supplementary  wage  reduced 
about  sixteen  thousand  dollars,  the  opposition  to  the  retrenchment 
within  the  ranks  of  the  employees  had  waxed  so  vehement  that  the 
leaders  of  the  more  radical  element  were  enabled,  aided,  and  abetted 
by  certain  outside  political  influences  to  organize  and  conduct  a 
five-week  sit  down  strike.  The  chief  demands  of  the  strikers  were 
that  the  supplementary  wage  be  restored  to  its  original  amount  and 
that  each  married  employee  be  guaranteed  seventy  dollars  per  month 
net  of  his  State  pension.  These  demands  were  obviously  beyond 
the  power  of  the  Association  to  grant,  either  from  the  standpoint 
of  policy  or  finance.  Accordingly,  the  strike  broke  down  of  its  own 
weight,  and  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  supplementary  wage  went 
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on  as  planned ;  with  the  result  that  the  amount  of  this  wage  estimated 
to  be  paid  during  1939  should  not  exceed  seventy-five  hundred  dollars 
net  of  vacation,  holiday,  and  sick  leave.  This  item,  therefore,  should 
be  practically  negligible  during  1940. 

The  obligation  recognized  by  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  however, 
to  continue  this  private  pension  until  it  could  be  shifted  humanely 
to  public  philanthropy  cannot  be  fairly  interpreted  to  indicate  that 
the  Management  is  in  the  least  oblivious  of  its  ( other  obligations  of 
service  to  the  blind  people  of  the  Pittsburgh  area,  as  well  as  to 
the  general  public.  Indeed,  any  appraisal  of  the  philosophy,  objec¬ 
tives,  and  practices  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  which  does  not  take 
into  account  certain  basic  facts,  among  which  are  the  following, 
must  lead  to  erroneous  and  harmful  conclusions.  The  Pittsburgh 
Branch  is  the  original  and  outstanding  exponent  of  the  policies  and 
practices  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  These  poli¬ 
cies,  and  as  income  has  permitted,  these  practices,  have  from  the 
very  first  included  every  phase  of  the  prevention  and  conquest  of 
blindness.  The  Pittsburgh  Branch,  however,  did  not  come  into  being 
endowed  with  sufficient  funds,  nor  has  its  income  from  year  to  year 
been  sufficiently  predictable  to  warrant  the  expenditure  essential  to 
the  regular  employment  of  trained  and  experienced  personnel  in  all 
of  its  administrative  fields.  During  the  first  decade  of  its  existence, 
1910  to  1920,  due  to  frequent  changes  in  the  executive  head  and  to 
difficulties  usually  incident  to  newly  created  organizations,  little  was 
done  beyond  the  employment  of  a  score  of  blind  people  in  the  shop 
and  an  equal  number  in  their  homes.  Toward  the  end  of  this  period, 
however,  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department,  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Pennsylvania,  was  organized  under  a  registered  nurse  who 
had  spent  years  of  service  in  connection  with  the  Pittsburgh  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital.  During  the  second  decade  came  the  establishment 
of  the  supplementary  wage,  already  enlarged  upon,  and  the  addition 
of  the  Placement  Department  in  1925.  To  meet  the  increased  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  the  supplementary  wage,  prevention,  and  placement, 
a  considerable  percentage  of  the  time  and  effort  of  the  administrative 
staff  was  required,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  devoted  to  the 
development  of  the  professional  phases  of  the  work.  Nevertheless, 
toward  the  end  of  this  decade  a  trained  social  worker  was  added  to 
the  Branch  staff ;  and,  while  the  Association  had  been  represented 
previously  in  the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social  Agencies  in  the 
person  of  its  superintendent,  the  wholesome  practice  of  clearing 
Branch  cases  through  the  Federation  Exchange  now  began.  Mean¬ 
while,  publicity  growing  out  of  six  successive  annual  “Educational 
Weeks  for  the  Blind”,  and  through  the  establishment  of  a  Sales  De- 
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partment,  caused  business  to  multiply  three  hundred  per  cent,  vir¬ 
tually  equal  to  its  present  volume.  Moreover,  the  Placement  Depart¬ 
ment  had  developed  to  a  point  where  in  less  than  five  years  its  twenty 
odd  blind  employees  were  enjoying  a  net  annual  income  of  upwards 
of  thirty  thousand  dollars,  wholly  independent  of  the  Association. 
Then  came,  simultaneously,  the  economic  collapse  and  the  fortunate 
admission  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  to  membership  in  the  Commun¬ 
ity  Fund  of  Allegheny  County.  Not  realizing  fully,  and  who  then 
did,  the  meaning  of  the  economic  collapse,  and  happy  over  the  en¬ 
trance  into  the  Community  Fund,  things  looked  roseate  enough  at 
the  beginning  of  1930. 

Despite  the  serious  set-backs  already  mentioned,  more  progress 
of  a  genuinely  professional  sort  has  been  made  during  the  decade  just 
closing  than  can  be  accredited  to  the  previous  twenty  years.  Indeed, 
notwithstanding  the  annual  recurrence  each  December  of  a  consider¬ 
able  sum  of  bills  payable,  which  arrears  were  the  carried-over  re¬ 
sults  of  assuming  the  mendicant  group  in  1931  and  of  the  strike  in 
1936,  the  Branch  had  been  able  to  live  each  year  within  its  pre¬ 
scribed  income,  albeit,  the  inability  to  discount  its  bills  during  the 
last  four  months  of  each  year  was  a  constant  hardship.  When  in 
December,  1938,  it  was  learned  that  the  combined  allowances  from 
the  City  and  Community  Fund  would  be  twenty-two  thousand  dol¬ 
lars  less  than  for  the  previous  year,  it  was  thought  best  to  retrench 
along  all  lines  rather  than  to  disrupt  any  one  activity. 

It  was  soon  evident,  however,  that  notwithstanding  all  reasonably 
safe  retrenchments,  the  accumulation  of  bills  payable  due  to  insuffi¬ 
cient  ready  cash,  would  have  to  begin  much  earlier  in  1939  than  in 
previous  years.  A  close  analysis  indicated  that  the  year  would  end, 
despite  the  most  rigid  economy,  with  accounts  payable  some  seven 
thousand  dollars  greater  than  in  previous  Decembers.  Accordingly, 
at  the  earnest  solicitation  of  the  superintendent,  the  Community 
Fund  was  approached  in  May  for  an  additional  allowance  of  thirty- 
two  thousand  dollars  to  cover  the  full  amount  of  bills  payable  an¬ 
ticipated  for  December  31,  1939,  in  order  that  the  affairs  of  the 
Branch  might  be  placed  on  a  safe  discount,  pay  as  you  go,  basis  after 
January,  1940.  The  Budget  Committee  of  the  Community  Fund 
countered  with  the  suggestion  that  a  survey  or  appraisal  of  the  work 
of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh  Branch  be  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Federation  of  Social  Agencies,  of  which  the  Branch 
is  a  member.  Accordingly,  a  committee  of  the  Federation  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  purpose  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
was  requested  to  make  the  survey.  Miss  Evelyn  C.  McKay  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  Foundation  to  head  the  research  group  and  the  other 
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members  of  the  “study  group”  chosen  were  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Manager 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  (Brooklyn),  J.  F.  Clunk,  Field 
Supervisor  of  Work  with  the  Blind  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
and  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair,  Executive  Director  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

The  urgency  of  the  case  was  such  as  allowed  insufficient  time 
for  the  study  group  to  do  as  comprehensive  a  piece  of  research  as 
the  importance  of  the  situation  demanded;  nevertheless,  a  helpful, 
critical,  analysis  of  the  situation  has  been  handed  down  by  the  group 
and  its  recommendations  have  received  the  thoughtful  attention 
both  of  the  Budget  Committee  and  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch. 

Finally,  any  appraisal  of  the  work  of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  to  be  constructively  helpful,  must  recognize  as  basic  certain 
facts  and  principles,  among  the  most  outstanding  of  which  are  the 
following: 

1.  There  is  no  center  within  the  United  States  or  Canada  for 
the  Conquest  of  Blindness,  if  indeed  anywhere  in  the  civilized  world, 
where  so  many  activities  eminate  from  beneath  one  roof  as  radiate 
from  the  Pittsburgh  Branch. 

2.  This  Branch  is  not  only  the  chief  exponent  of  the  aims  and 
activities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  as  practiced 
by  its  other  thirteen  Branches,  but  its  work  has  repeatedly  received 
the  approbation  of  informed  workers  from  home  and  abroad. 

3.  The  Pittsburgh  Branch  has  always  favored,  and  wherever 
possible,  has  practiced  the  employment  of  blind  people  on  a  selective, 
piece-work  earnings  basis,  often  shifting  certain  workers  from  one  ac¬ 
tivity  to  another  in  the  interest  of  continuing  employment.  Particu¬ 
larly  was  this  elasticity  in  employment  in  evidence  during  the  years  of 
deepest  depression  when  the  shutting  down  of  general  business  threw 
a  score  or  more  of  local  blind  men  out  of  stand  and  factory  employ¬ 
ment.  The  close  coordination  and  correlation  of  its  several  depart¬ 
ments  enabled  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  to  absorb  these  blind  people 
until  improved  general  business  made  it  possible  to  restore  them  to 
their  former  activities.  It  should  be  noted  here  that  the  supplement¬ 
ary  wage,  instituted  as  a  private  pension  prior  to  the  granting  of  the 
state  pension,  was  always  a  separate  item  on  the  payroll,  and  was 
for  several  years  dispensed  in  a  separate  envelope.  It  should  not, 
therefore,  be  confused  with  the  policy  of  select  employment  on  the 
basis  of  piece-work  earnings,  especially  as  this  private  pension  will 
no  longer  figure  as  an  item  of  appreciable  expense. 
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4.  While  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  an  effective 
placement  program  is  impossible  without  the  expenditure  of  consider¬ 
able  money  from  some  source,  a  virtual  subsidy,  the  very  existence 
of  a  sheltered  shop  presupposes  the  employment  of  blind  people  of 
limited  earning  ability  who  cannot  be  profitably  employed  elsewhere, 
and  for  whose  social  adjustment  a  measure  of  remunerative  employ¬ 
ment  is  necessary.  It  is  manifest,  therefore,  that  a  sheltered  shop 
for  the  employment  of  blind  people  can  never  be  wholly  self-support¬ 
ing  if  it  is  to  serve  the  purpose  for  which  it  exists.  Every  effort,  of 
course,  should  be  made  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  such  a  shop  along 
approved  business  lines,  which  principle  the  Management  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch  has  always  recognized. 

5.  The  Pittsburgh  Branch  stands  not  only  for  the  employment 
of  trained  and  experienced  blind  people  in  executive  positions,  but  it 
is  the  only  center  for  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Pennsylvania 
where  opportunity  has  been  given  blind  students  taking  social  service 
courses  to  do  a  measure  of  field  work  before,  during,  or  after  their 
training.  The  Branch  has  several  such  trained  workers  to  its  credit, 
actively  employed  in  the  general  field  of  social  service.  The  Branch, 
therefore,  stands  forthright  for  trained  personnel  and  has  been  hind¬ 
ered  in  this  matter  solely  by  a  perennial  lack  of  sufficient  funds, 

6.  The  Board  and  Management  realize  very  keenly  that  due 
primarily  to  this  financial  and  the  resulting  personnel  limitation, 
comparatively  little  service  other  than  employment  to  a  given  number 
of  blind  people  has  been  possible  to  the  entire  group  of  1,800  blind 
people  of  Pittsburgh  and  Allegheny  county.  With  increased  govern¬ 
mental  business  to  insure  greater  income  from  the  sale  of  blind  made 
goods,  and  with  funds  heretofore  absorbed  by  the  inescapable  sup¬ 
plementary  wage,  taken  together  with  the  fact  that  a  large  per¬ 
centage  of  the  blind  population  desire  little  service  beyond  that  of 
the  pension,  it  may  be  confidently  expected  that  with  continued  ade¬ 
quate  support  by  the  City  and  the  Community  Fund,  the  local  Branch 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  its  responsibility  for  the  conquest  of  blindness 
within  the  Pittsburgh  area. 

7.  Lastly,  in  thus  recording  his  interpretation  of  the  history 
and  philosophy  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch,  the  writer  assumes  full 
responsibility  for  his  part  in  whatever  success  or  failure  may  be 
accredited  or  charged  to  the  Management.  Moreover,  he  fears  no 
informed  criticism.  His  own  Board  of  Directors,  for  whom  he  en¬ 
tertains  unqualified  respect,  are  entitled  to  this  frank  accounting  of 
his  stewardship  which  is  the  sufficient  reason  for  its  presentation. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

BEGINNINGS  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY  IN  AMERICA 

Ophthalmology  is  that  branch  of  medical  science  which  treats  of 
the  structure,  functions,  and  diseased  conditions  of  the  eye ;  that  is  to 
say,  that  science  which  has  to  do  with  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and 
pathology  of  the  eye.  An  ophthalmologist,  or  oculist,  therefore,  is 
one  versed  or  skilled  in  treating  diseases  of  the  eye,  and  who,  in 
normally  civilized  communities,  has  been  especially  educated  and 
licensed  to  practice  this  art  of  medicine. 

Optometry,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  art  of  measuring  the  powers 
of  physical  vision,  such  as  the  acuteness  of  the  perception  of  form  and 
color,  and  the  extent  or  range  of  the  field  of  vision.  Hence,  an  op¬ 
tometrist  is  one  who  is  versed  or  skilled  in  measuring  or  refracting 
the  eye,  with  the  view  of  improving  visual  perception  and  of  ex¬ 
tending  the  field  of  physical  vision,  primarily  through  the  use  of 
eye-glasses;  and  who  in  normally  civilized  communities  has  been 
trained  and  licensed  to  practice  his  art.  Without  entering  the  field  of 
controversy,  it  may  be  said  that  training  in  this  art  should  and  usually 
does  include  a  limited  measure  of  instruction  in  medical  science. 
Responsible  optometrists,  however,  especially  in  recent  years,  have 
been  careful  to  operate  within  their  prescribed  skill,  and  have  used 
their  influence  to  restrain  their  less  responsible  fellows  from  over¬ 
reaching  their  professional  privileges.  An  optician  is  one  who  makes 
or  deals  in  optical  instruments,  eye-glasses,  etc.,  and  who  may  or 
may  not  be  versed  in  optics. 

It  is  manifest  from  the  foregoing  that  ophthalmology  is  not  only 
the  branch  of  the  science  and  art  of  medicine,  but  that  it  is  in  itself 
primarily  a  profession.  As  such,  it  is  limited  in  its  membership  by 
rigid  educational  requirements,  is  hedged  about  in  its  practice  by  a 
code  of  courtesy  and  honor,  and  abhors  advertising  as  definitely  as 
nature  does  a  vacuum.  It  is  equally  manifest  that  whatever  profes¬ 
sional  claims  may  properly  attach  to  optometry,  it  is  primarily  a 
business;  and  as  such  its  success  depends  upon  the  use  of  apt  slogans 
and  other  clever  advertisements.  This  commercial  publicity,  all  right 
in  itself,  often  allures  customers  whose  eye  troubles  are  pathological 
and  require  greater  knowledge  and  experience  for  their  detection 
than  the  optometrist  possesses.  The  need  of  some  non-profit  agency 
to  acquaint  the  general  public  with  the  wisdom  of  seeing  an  oculist 
or  ophthalmologist  first,  and  an  optician  or  optometrist  second,  led 
early  in  the  present  century  to  the  establishment  of  national,  inter- 
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national,  and  local  organizations  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  and 
the  conservation  of  vision.  These  organizations  both  seek  and  act 
upon  the  advice  of  ophthalmologists  in  their  prescribed  programs; 
indeed  the  movement  was  led  by  ophthalmologists.  William  Camp¬ 
bell  Posey  and  Samuel  Whorton  Brown  (with  each  of  whom  the 
writer  has  some  personal  acquaintance)  in  their  excellent  treatise, 
Wills  Eye  Hospital,  make  the  following  interesting  statement.  “Dr. 
Isaac  Hays,  editor  from  1826  to  his  death  in  1879  of  the  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Science,  was  the  first  ophthalmologist  in  America 
to  prescribe  cylindrical  lenses  to  correct  astigmatism”.  Posey  and 
Brown  assure  us  further  that  the  long  standing  Philadelphia  firm  of 
McAlister  stands  foremost  among  responsible  opticians.  The  signifi¬ 
cant  connection  between  these  two  statements  lies  in  a  third  made 
in  1854  by  Dr.  Isaac  Hays  to  the  effect  that  during  that  year  he  had 
seen  two  cases  in  which  astigmatism  was  present,  and  that  McAlister, 
under  his  guidance,  ground  the  lenses  for  both  patients.  Thus  in 
this  classic  example  nearly  a  century  ago  during  the  very  infancy  of 
ophthalmology,  the  procedure  of  oculist  first  and  then  optician  was 
recognized  as  the  best  possible  guarantee  against  mischief  resulting 
from  mistaken  diagnosis  in  pathological  eye  cases. 

Prior  to  the  establishment,  in  1765,  of  the  medical  department 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  founding  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Physicians  in  1787,  little  was  known  in  America  of  oph¬ 
thalmology  as  a  separate  branch  of  medicine.  It  is  generally  con¬ 
ceded,  and  was  even  then  lamented,  that  there  were  no  laws  for 
examining  and  licensing  would-be  physicians,  so  that  anyone  who 
desired  might  practice  to  the  extent  of  his  wits,  alike  upon  the 
sophisticated  and  the  gullible.  Because  medical  practice  had  not  yet 
crystallized  fully  into  a  profession,  quacks  and  pow-wow  doctors 
abounded  everywhere  and  the  medical  commercialism  of  today  is 
their  natural  and  pernicious  offspring.  Before  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  surgery,  anatomy,  and  obstetrics  were  combined 
in  a  single  course  of  medicine.  There  was,  however,  under  Dr. 
William  Shippen,  Jr.  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an  increas¬ 
ing  interest  in  ophthalmic  surgery;  and  the  appointment  in  1805  of 
Dr.  Philip  Syng  Physick  to  the  newly  created  chair  of  Surgery  gave 
ophthalmology,  in  which  he  was  deeply  interested  and  unusually 
skilled,  its  long  needed  urge.  His  enthusiasm  and  accomplishments 
attracted  to  his  classes  an  unusual  group  of  students,  among  whom 
were  such  young  men  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  as  his  own 

gifted  nephew,  Philip  Syng  Dorsey,  who  died  prematurely  in  1818, 

» 

George  McClellan  of  Philadelphia,  William  Gibson  and  George  Frick 
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of  Baltimore.  Elisha  North  of  Connecticut,  though  not  a  pupil  of 
Physick,  had  studied  under  Dr.  Shippen  and  was  doubtless  in  sympa¬ 
thetic  touch  with  Physick’s  professional  aims. 

V 

So  impressed  were  North,  Frick,  and  McClellan  with  the  import¬ 
ance  of  ophthalmology  itself,  and  with  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
general  public  against  malpractice,  that  each  of  them  was  instru¬ 
mental  in  bringing  about  within  his  own  community  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  an  eye  clinic,  dispensary,  or  infirmary,  where  the  needy  might 
receive  treatment  at  little  or  no  financial  cost.  To  Elisha  North, 
however,  goes  the  distinction  of  having  founded  in  New  London, 
Connecticut,  in  1817,  the  first  ophthalmological  institution  in  America. 
Little  further  is  known  of  the  history  of  this  infirmary.  Six  years 
later,  1823,  Dr.  George  Frick  established  an  eye  clinic  in  connection 
with  the  Baltimore  dispensary,  instituted  a  course  of  lectures  on 
ophthalmology  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  and  wrote  the  first 
American  treatise  on  this  subject.  Meanwhile,  the  Philadelphia  Hos¬ 
pital  for  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  organized  in  1821,  gave  place 
to  the  Jefferson  School  established  by  Dr.  George  McClellan  in  1825; 
which  institution  did  very  creditable  work  in  ophthalmology  for  the 
next  few  years. 

While  in  themselves  mainly  abortive,  these  widely  separated 
efforts  toward  adequate  treatment  of  eye  diseases  fortold  the  real 
advent  of  ophthalmology  as  a  separate  science  and  art  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  in  1833.  Of  this  institution  Posey 
and  Brown  write  in  part,  “As  a  school  for  ophthalmology,  no  other 
institution  in  America,  perhaps,  has  been  of  so  great  influence  in 
the  education  of  physicians  in  that  branch  of  medicine,  and  through 
its  students  its  influence  has  spread  far  and  wide”. 

Second  to  Dr.  Physick,  perhaps,  in  the  knowledge  of  medicine 
and  the  extent  of  his  practice,  was  his  contemporary,  Dr.  Joseph 
Parrish  of  Philadelphia.  Parrish,  himself  a  Friend,  numbered  among 
his  patients  a  wealthy  batchelor  Quaker  by  the  name  of  James  Wills. 
Wills  died  in  the  year  1825  bequeathing  his  large  estate  for  the 
establishment  of  a  hospital  for  the  study  and  treatment  of  diseases 
of  the  eye.  Although  there  seems  to  be  no  documentary  proof  of 
the  fact,  it  is  very  generally  believed  that  Dr.  Parrish  influenced  his 
patient  to  make  this  historic  and  humane  bequest.  This  would  seem 
the  more  probable  since  after  several  years  of  investigation  and  plan¬ 
ning,  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital,  now  so  well  known  throughout  the 
civilized  world,  was  established  with  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish  as  its  first 
president,  1833-1840,  and  his  able  son,  Dr.  Isaac  Parrish,  as  a  member 
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of  its  first  staff.  Launched  under  such  auspices,  the  wishes  of  Janies 
Wills  were  certain  to  be  respected  and  the  future  usefulness  of  the 
institution  was  practically  assured.  Moreover,  the  presence  of  Dr. 
William  Gibson,  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Physick,  in  the  chair  of  Surgery  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  1819-1855,  and  Dr.  Isaac  Hays  at 
the  helm  of  medical  journalism  in  America,  both  pupils  of  Dr. 
Physick,  all  was  auspicious  by  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
for  the  rapid  development  of  ophthalmology  as  a  separate  branch  of 
medical  science.  As  evidence  of  this  increased  interest,  courses  in 
ophthalmology  totalling  from  three  to  five  lectures  over  all,  gave 
place  to  more  extended  treatment  of  the  subject  covering  the  entire 
school  year,  while  ophthalmologists  began  to  assume  and  assert  their 
proper  position  in  relation  to  general  medicine. 

In  concluding  this  unpretentious  sketch  of  the  beginnings  of  oph¬ 
thalmology  in  America,  we  give  a  very  brief  biography  of  the  man 
who  may  possibly  be  termed  the  apostle  of  ophthalmology  in  America. 

Phillip  Syng  Physick,  generally  acknowledged  to  be  the  Father 
of  American  surgery,  and  often  styled  the  Father  of  ophthalmology 
in  America,  was  born  in  Philadelphia  in  1768  of  wealthy  parentage, 
and  died  in  that  city  in  1837.  His  father,  appointed  by  the  king 
during  colonial  days  as  keeper  of  the  great  seal  of  Pennsylvania,  was 
continued  after  the  revolutionary  war  by  the  Penn  family  as  special 
agent  for  their  personal  estates.  A  Friend  in  good  standing,  he  was 
able  to  give  young  Phillip  every  educational  and  social  advantage 
that  the  time  afforded.  Accordingly,  the  boy  was  sent  at  the  age 
of  eleven  to  the  Friends’  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  gradu¬ 
ated  at  the  early  age  of  seventeen  from  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1785.  After  three  and  a  half  years  of  post-graduate  study 
in  medicine,  under  Dr.  Adam  Kuhn,  his  father  took  Philip  to  London 
where  he  studied  as  a  private  pupil  of  the  renowned  John  Hunter, 
and  where  he  served  for  a  year  as  house  surgeon  in  St.  George’s 
Hospital.  Taking  his  M.  D.  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  1792, 
Philip  Syng  Physick  returned  to  Philadelphia  and  began  the  practice 
of  medicine  immediately. 

Two  epidemics  of  yellow  fever  swept  the  city  within  the  space 
of  six  years,  1793  and  1798  respectively.  Dr.  Physick  volunteered 
his  services  each  time  as  physician  to  the  special  hospital  at  Bush  Hill. 
He  contracted  the  fever  twice  and  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  his 
health  was  seriously  undermined  thereby.  Notwithstanding,  he  rose 
rapidly  to  preeminence  and  built  up  a  tremendous  practice.  In  a 
single  year,  1794,  when  yet  but  twenty-six  years  of  age,  he  was 
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made  surgeon  both  of  the  Philadelphia  Hospital,  and  of  the  Alms 
House  Infirmary. 

In  1800  he  married  Elizabeth  Emlen,  the  daughter  of  a  Quaker 
minister,  and  contrary  to  the  way  of  most  great  men,  left  a  family 
of  two  boys  and  two  girls.  In  the  same  year,  he  began  his  public 
career  as  a  teacher  by  lecturing  on  surgery  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1805  he  was  given 
the  newly  established  chair  of  Surgery,  which  he  held  with  distinc¬ 
tion  until  his  transfer  in  1819  to  that  of  Anatomy.  At  this  time 
Philadelphia  was  the  medical  center  of  America,  and  Dr.  Physick 
was  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  fame.  Profoundly  interested  in  surgery 
of  the  eye,  and  inventor  of  delicate  surgical  instruments  and  a  de¬ 
visor  of  better  methods  of  treatment,  he  was  a  tremendous  inspir¬ 
ation  to  the  younger  physicians;  while  the  grave,  impressive,  and 
elegant  manner  of  his  teaching  aroused  a  spirit  of  practical  research 
seldom  surpassed  in  the  history  of  surgery.  Despite  failing  health 
during  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  official  responsibilities,  with 
their  appropriate  awards,  were  literally  showered  upon  him  at  home 
and  from  abroad;  and  he  lived  to  see  the  Wills  Eye  Hospital  for  the 
study  and  treatment  of  eye  diseases  established  under  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  his  friend  and  contemporary,  Dr.  Joseph  Parrish.  Practically 
the  last  act  of  his  life  on  August  13,  1837,  was  an  extremely  delicate 
eye  operation  which,  happily,  resulted  successfully. 
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THIS  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  dedi¬ 
cated  to  Mr.  Frank  Wilbur  Main, 
untiring  friend  of  blind  people,  and 
President,  1932-1940,  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
(See  page  7). 
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NOTICES 

The  Committee  on  Inter-Branch  Conference,  appointed  at  the 
Trustees’  Meeting,  April  20,  1940,  has  fixed  upon  Thursday,  Friday, 
and  Saturday,  October  10th,  11th,  and  12th,  1940,  to  celebrate  the 
Tenth  Anniversary  of  the  Venango  County  Branch,  the  annual  Inter- 
Branch  Conference,  and  the  fall  meeting  of  the  Association’s  Board 
of  Trustees.  It  is  planned  to  present  the  complete  program  in  the 
September  issue  of  THE  SEER. 


—  o  — 


EASTERN  CONFERENCE  OF  HOME  TEACHERS 

The  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teachers  has  chosen  Brooklyn 
as  its  convention  city  this  fall,  and  the  St.  George  Hotel  as  its  meet¬ 
ing  place.  The  conference  membership  now  includes  home  teachers  in 
the  New  England  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  Maryland, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  South  Carolina,  and 
Virginia.  The  conference  will  be  opened  Wednesday  evening,  Septem¬ 
ber  4th,  and  will  be  brought  to  a  close  Saturday  noon,  September 
7th.  Mrs.  Gladys  Bolton  Stevens,  a  Massachusetts  home  teacher,  will 
preside  at  the  sessions  as  president  of  the  conference. 


—  o  — 


NOVENA  PRAYERS  IN  BRAILLE 

The  History  of  the  Miraculous  Madonna — Our  Lady  of  Perpetual 
Help — and  the  Novena  Prayers  recited  before  this  world-famous 
Madonna  are  now  published  in  Revised  Braille,  grade  IV2  for  the 
blind.  These  two  books  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to: 

Rev.  William  F.  Jenks,  C.  SS.  R. 
Director  of  the  Blind 
Shrine  of  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
1545  Tremont  Street,  Roxbury,  Mass. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

THE  SEER  sees  in  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Frank  Wilbur  Main  from 
the  Presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  For  the  Blind,  Inc., 
the  loss  of  an  able  and  unselfish  administrator  of  Association  af¬ 
fairs.  The  centering  of  the  membership  of  the  Association’s  Exec¬ 
utive  Committee,  however,  in  Harrisburg  instead  of  in  Pittsburgh, 
as  heretofore,  gives  that  more  central  administration  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  affairs  so  long  desired.  The  retention  of  Messrs.  Main  and 
Emery,  who  have  long  been  the  bulwark  of  the  Association,  as 
Presidential  appointees  on  the  Association’s  Executive  Committee, 
not  only  denotes  discretion  on  the  part  of  our  new  President,  and  is 
more  than  gratifying  to  the  rest  of  us,  but  insures  to  any  forward 
movement  of  the  Association  the  best  judgment  and  experience  of 
the  past  thirty  years. 

Our  new  President,  Mr.  Ernest  D.  Latham,  comes  well  equipped 
in  personality  and  experience  for  his  new  work;  while  the  Executive 
Committee  as  a  whole  is  second  to  none  in  the  history  of  the  Asso- 
i  ciation  (See  page  9). 

—  o  — 


THE  SEER  sees  with  regret  the  retirement  of  Mrs.  L.  J.  Johnson 
(Jane  Christopher),  the  Association’s  Home  Work  Instructor, 
May  31,  1940.  Mrs.  Johnson  graduated  from  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  in  1906,  and  has  been  continuously  employed  in  work  for  the 
blind  ever  since.  For  the  past  eight  years  she  has  been  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  She  is  following  her  family 
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back  to  Maryland,  whither  they  returned  some  months  ago,  and 
where  she  hopes  to  continue  in  her  chosen  work.  The  editor’s  very 
best  wishes  go  with  his  former  pupil  and  long-time  co-worker. 


—  o  — 


IN  the  passing  of  Charles  W.  Holmes,  of  Hingham,  Massachusetts, 
THE  SEER  recognizes  the  loss  of  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  work  for 
the  conquest  of  blindness  (See  page  21).  An  heroic  figure  in  mind 
and  body,  Mr.  Holmes  was  a  commanding  and  compelling  personality 
in  any  gathering  in  which  he  was  called  upon  to  participate.  Scru¬ 
pulously  conscientious  and  generous  in  all  things,  he  was  a  natural 
leader  and  a  wholesome  friend.  The  writer  was  intimately  associated 
with  Mr.  Holmes  on  the  Uniform  Type  Committee  and  during  the 
latter’s  four  years  as  President  of  the  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  ennobling  influence  of  Mjr.  Holmes’ 
friendship  will  be  felt  throughout  the  lives  of  all  those  upon  whom 
it  was  conferred,  and  his  personality  will  continue  to  work  for  whole¬ 
some  livings  among  all  who  knew  him. 


—  o  — 


THE  SEER  sees  with  very  great  pleasure  that  the  Biennial  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind 
is  coming  to  Pennsylvania  this  year,  and  is  to  be  held  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  201  Bellefield  Avenue,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Pa.,  June  24th-28th.  This  convention  has  not  met  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  since  1912,  at  which  time  it  was  also  held  in  Pittsburgh. 
THE  SEER  is  the  happier  to  mention  this  fact  since  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Brad¬ 
ley  S.  Joice,  is  not  only  a  Trustee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  but  is  the  editor’s  personal  friend  of  thirty-three  years 
standing.  Deo  Volente,  the  editor  and  his  spouse,  who  attended  the 
1912  convention,  are  planning  to  attend  the  coming  gathering  in  the 
hope  of  profiting  by  the  conference  and  by  the  renewal  of  many  long 
standing  friendships. 
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FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN 

MR.  FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN  was  born  in  Titusville,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  in  1879,  graduating  from  the  local  High  School  in  1896. 
He  immediately  entered  the  employment  of  the  Second  National 
Bank,  rising  to  the  position  of  General  Bookkeeper;  and  in  1898  went 
to  Natchez,  Mississippi,  with  the  New  Orleans  and  Northwestern 
Railway,  where  he  worked,  in  turn,  as  Assistant  Auditor,  Purchasing 
Agent,  and  Treasurer.  In  the  fall  of  1900  he  came  North  and  entered 
Allegheny  College.  In  1901  Mr.  Main  accepted  a  position  on  the  staff 
of  Smith,  Reckett,  Clarke  &  Company,  Certified  Public  Accountants, 
New  York.  In  1902  he  accepted  a  position  in  Pittsburgh;  however, 
he  continued  professional  accounting.  In  1903  he  formed  an  account¬ 
ing  partnership  in  New  York,  obtaining  the  New  York  Certificate  of 
Certified  Public  Accountant  in  1904.  Mr.  Main  retained  his  residence 
all  the  while  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  built  up  a  practice  in  ac¬ 
countancy. 

In  1907  Mr.  Main  gave  up  other  business  associations,  definitely 
establishing  the  accounting  practice  which  for  many  years  has  been 
carried  on  under  the  name  of  Main  and  Company,  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  with  offices  at  present  in  Pittsburgh,  New  York,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Harrisburg,  Chicago,  and  Houston. 

In  1908  he  established  the  accounting  courses  at  the  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  this  being  the  third  university  in  the  United  States  to 
give  accounting  courses.  In  1915  he  became  a  member  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Board  for  the  Examination  of  Public  Accountants, 
serving  on  this  Board  until  1931.  For  many  years  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pittsburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  Metropolitan  Y.  M.  C.  A.  At  the  present  time  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  a  Director  of  several  corporations. 

Almost  thirty  years  ago  Mr.  Main  became  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 
At  that  time  the  only  work  carried  on  was  in  Pittsburgh.  He  has 
remained  a  member  of  this  Board  and  the  Board  of  its  Pittsburgh 
Branch  since  that  time.  For  eight  years  past  he  has  served  as  Pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Association. 

During  1912  and  1913  Mr.  Main  contributed  articles  to  the 
Saturday  Evening  Post.  Many  years  ago  he  served  as  Editor  of 
The  Certified  Public  Accountant,  the  official  organ  of  the  American 
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Society  of  Certified  Public  Accountants,  of  which  he  is  a  past  presi¬ 
dent.  Mr.  Main  also  established  The  Spokesman,  the  official  organ  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  of  Certified  Public  Accountants.  With  S. 
Leo  Ruslander,  Esq.,  he  was  co-author  of  Pennsylvania  Corporation 
Taxes,  three  editions  of  which  were  published  in  years  past. 

On  motion  duly  made,  seconded,  and  unanimously  carried  at  the 
Semi-Annual  Meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  April  20,  1940,  the 
following  Tribute  to  their  retiring  President,  Mr.  Frank  Wilbur 
Main,  was  duly  authorized. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES 

of  the 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

The  retirement  at  this  time,  at  his  request,  of  Mr.  Frank  Wilbur 
Main  from  the  Presidency  of  our  Association,  brings  to  our  notice, 
as  changes  frequently  do,  that  time  has  been  running,  that  our  bus¬ 
iness  is  adjusted  on  a  different  basis  from  the  method  of  twenty 
years  ago,  and  that  it  is  proper  to  take  stock  that  we  may  compare 
effort  with  accomplishment.  Much  of  the  improvement  in  our  busi¬ 
ness  methods  has  been  brought  about  through  the  energy  and  in¬ 
telligence  of  Mr.  Main,  and  we  shall  always  remember  him  as  a  cour¬ 
teous,  industrious,  prompt,  and  reasonable  President.  He  has  made 
friends  of  his  helpers. 

Therefore,  Be  It  Resolved,  that  we  hereby  express  to  him  our 
appreciation  of  the  work  he  has  done  for  us  and  for  our  Association. 
We  are  very  glad  he  remains  in  our  organization  as  one  of'  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  we  thank  him  for 
his  leadership  and  wish  him  well. 
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Mr.  Ernest  D.  Latham 

MR  ERNEST  D.  LATHAM,  the  son  of  a  newspaper  ed¬ 
itor,  was  born  in  Franklin,  Louisiana,  about  the  close 
of  the  century.  He  was  educated  in  the  local  schools,  and  in 
early  life  joined  the  United  States  Navy  during  the  World 
War.  He  entered  the  insurance  business  in  New  York  City 
in  1920,  and  has  followed  this  career  ever  since,  being  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  past  eighteen 
years.  He  is  now  serving  as  Sales  Manager  of  the  Millers 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company  of  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Mr.  Latham  is  active  in  civic  work,  being  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Kiwanis  Boy’s 
Work,  a  member  of  Market  Square  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Dauphin 
County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  During  his  leisure  time,  Mr.  Latham  enjoys  the 
pleasures  of  his  family  at  his  home  in  Camp  Hill,  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  THE  BRANCHES 

BERKS  COUNTY  BRANCH 

The  volunteer  retirement  of  Earl  W.  Keller  and  Mrs.  Keller 
(Katherine  Dunsmore)  came  as  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  many  of 
their  friends.  Earl  was  the  first  Superintendent  of  the  Lancaster 
County  Branch,  and  might,  in  a  very  real  sense  under  the  guidance 
of  Mr.  Milton  Michaelis,  be  called  its  founder.  Later,  upon  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Katherine,  he  was  made  Superintendent  of  the  Berks  County 
Branch,  of  which  she  had  been  the  first  Superintendent.  Earl  has 
long  desired  to  go  into  business  on  his  own  account,  never  having 
felt  himself  particularly  fitted  for  administrative  work,  and  it  is 
this  feeling  that  led  him  to  resign.  Our  very  best  wishes  will  follow 
him  and  Katherine  in  their  every  effort  to  establish  themselves 
along  more  congenial  lines.  It  is  a  genuine  privilege  to  have  been  as¬ 
sociated  with  these  two  intrinsically  worthwhile  people  for  so  many 
years.  Miss  Florence  Spangenberg  is  serving  as  Acting  Superinten¬ 
dent  during  the  interim  until  Earl’s  successor  shall  have  been  ap¬ 
pointed. 

—  o  — 

BUTLER  COUNTY  BRANCH 

Butler  Branch  has  realized  one  of  its  goals — to  give  employment 
to  blind  persons  in  the  county.  A  confectionery  and  cigarette  mag¬ 
azine  stand  has  been  set  up  in  the  Butler  County  Court  House.  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Plaisted  has  charge  of  the  stand  and  he  is  pleased  and 
happy  in  his  work. 

Sam  Vignone,  a  recent  graduate  of  the  Western  Pennsylvania 
School  for  the  Blind,  has  been  helped  financially  by  the  local  Branch 
in  establishing  a  small  chicken  business  on  his  father’s  farm.  He  is 
being  guided  in  his  efforts  by  the  State  Rehabilitation  Bureau. 

The  Lions  Club  of  Butler  has  donated  to  the  local  Branch  and 
the  Butler  Memorial  Hospital  the  equipment  for  a  modern,  up-to- 
date,  eye  clinic.  The  cooperation  of  the  local  eye  physicians  is  as¬ 
sured,  and  the  clinic  will  be  in  operation  in  the  near  future. 

Eighteen  operations  for  restoration  of  vision  are  scheduled,  and 
we  hope  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  be  able  to  report  vision  restored  in 
all  cases.  Special  attention  is  to  be  given  to  the  training  of  cross¬ 
eyed  children. 
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Our  prevention  department  now  has  an  active  case  load  of  410 
persons  served  or  being  served.  The  Branch  continues  to  offer  its 
services  to  the  179  blind  people  in  the  county. 

—  o  — 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  BRANCH 

In  January,  1938,  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the  Association 
inherited  a  property  from  the  estate  of  Frances  J.  Cook.  It  was  held 
in  escrow  for  two  years.  In  February  of  this  year,  we  received  the 
money  for  this  property,  having  sold  it  to  a  local  doctor.  The  build¬ 
ing  we  occupy  was  mortgaged.  We  now  own  our  present  property, 
having  paid  off  the  mortgage  with  what  we  inherited. 

Our  Handicraft  Class,  which  meets  twice  a  month  at  the  Branch, 
has  invited  the  Author’s  Club  of  this  city  to  review  books  for  them. 
This  has  been  very  successful. 

Our  Educational  Week  was  held  in  Pomeroy’s  Auditorium,  April 
29th  to  May  3rd.  We  feel  that  it  was  very  worthwhile  and  a  success. 

—  o  — 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  has  developed  a  new  plan  for  conducting 
retail  sales  which  is  expected  to  provide  employment  for  more  blind 
people  throughout  the  state.  The  plan  includes  active  sales  work  by 
at  least  four  crews  of  salesmen  who  will  work  simultaneously  in  dif¬ 
ferent  communities.  To  support  the  work  of  the  salesmen,  newspaper 
and  radio  publicity  will  be  conducted  in  the  various  counties  to  ac¬ 
quaint  housewives  as  well  as  clubs  and  church  organizations  with  the 
products  to  be  handled  by  the  salesmen. 

In  recent  months  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  has  found  it  difficult 
to  supply  the  needs  of  the  salesmen,  especially  for  ironing  board 
covers,  rugs,  and  rubber  mats.  Since  the  proposed  sales  plan  will 
cover  Western  Pennsylvania,  it  is  anticipated  that  we  will  not  be  able 
to  meet  the  demand  for  these  articles.  We  hope  to  place  orders  with 
other  Branches  for  the  products  required.  If  the  plan  develops  satis¬ 
factorily  it  should  enable  the  Branches  to  give  more  work  to  a  greater 
number  of  individuals. 

The  community  project  for  blind  persons  of  McKeesport  is  show¬ 
ing  progress  and  we  are  quite  encouraged  by  this  fact.  The  first 
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group  instruction  was  held  at  the  McKeesport  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  April 
30,  1940.  If  this  plan  works  out  satisfactorily,  it  is  likely  that  sim¬ 
ilar  projects  will  be  established  throughout  the  county  where  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  blind  clients  to  justify  it.  The  chief  advan¬ 
tage  in  this  plan  is  to  create  local  interest  in  the  blind  individuals 
of  a  community  and  have  the  residents  feel  some  responsibility  in 
providing  therapeutic  employment,  as  well  as  social  diversion  for 
them. 

Mrs.  Annabel  C.  Davis,  Supervisor  of  the  Case  Work  Depart¬ 
ment,  reports  that  the  revamping  of  her  files  has  resulted  in  the 
registration  of  1646  blind  people  residing  in  Allegheny  County.  She 
devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  to  this  work  and  feels  that  the  de¬ 
partment  is  now  ready  to  proceed  more  adequately  with  its  case  work. 

Miss  Marcella  S.  Cohen,  Supervisor  of  the  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness  Department,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  was  in  Harrisburg  during  April 
in  connection  with  the  Ten  Year  Program  of  Child  Care  for  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  She  was  requested  by  the  Public  Charities  Association  to 
compile  data  on  the  phase  of  the  work  dealing  with  prevention  of 
blindness  and  work  with  the  blind. 

The  employees  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  are  forming  a  credit 
union  based  on  the  plan  of  the  Federal  Government  for  the  operation 
of  mutual  benefit  organizations.  Members  will  elect  their  own  of¬ 
ficers,  board  of  directors,  and  committees  of  management,  and  loans 
will  be  made  to  each  person  in  relation  to  the  value  of  his  stock. 

James  Jones  has  returned  home  from  Morristown  with  his  See¬ 
ing  Eye  dog,  “Happy”.  This  makes  ten  dog  guides  in  use  in  Allegheny 
County. 

VENANGO  COUNTY  BRANCH 

On  Tuesday  evening,  March  26,  1940,  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
members  of  the  Venango  County  Branch  was  held  at  the  New  Center, 
406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City.  This  property,  together  with  the 
Maintenance  Fund  thereof,  was  contributed  by  friends  who  are  in¬ 
terested  in  work  for  the  blind  and  prevention  of  blindness.  The  first 
floor  contains  the  reception  room,  recreation  room,  first  aid  room, 
superintendent’s  office,  and  two  workrooms.  The  large  basement  af¬ 
fords  ample  space  for  storage.  The  remainder  of  the  house  is  used 
as  living  quarters  for  the  superintendent  and  his  wife.  Friends  have 
also  aided  materially  in  furnishing  and  equipping  the  first  floor  of 
this  new  center. 
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The  meeting  was  presided  over  by  the  Chairman,  Mr.  J.  V. 
Frampton,  who  welcomed  the  members  and  invited  them  to  inspect 
the  new  headquarters  of  the  local  Branch.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  meeting  was  the  showing  of  moving  pictures  of  the  work  which 
had  been  taken  at  the  new  center.  These  pictures  showed  the  var¬ 
ious  types  of  handwork  being  taught,  such-  as  chair  caning,  rubber 
mat  making,  leather  work,  weaving,  and  sewing.  Another  group  was 
shown  reading  and  writing  Braille,  and  operating  the  typewriter 
and  the  Braille  writer.  Several  phases  of  the  prevention  program 
were  shown,  as  well  as  a  group  in  the  recreation  room,  some  of  whom 
were  listening  to  the  Talking  Book  while  others  were  playing  check¬ 
ers  and  dominoes. 

As  a  part  of  the  business  of  the  meeting,  directors  were  elected 
for  the  coming  year  and  the  usual  reports  were  read.  Mr.  H.  R. 
Latimer,  who  was  present  at  this  time,  discussed  the  Inter-Branch 
Conference  which  is  to  be  held  in  Oil  City  in  October,  1940.  Following 
the  meeting,  the  members  were  taken  on  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the 
house,  after  which  a  delightful  lunch  was  served.  All  present  ex¬ 
pressed  their  satisfaction  with  the  work  being  carried  on  at  the 
new  center  of  the  Venango  Couty  Branch. 


—  o  — 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 


IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.  B. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  MIRACLE  OF  OPHTHALMOLOGY 
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In  the  eighteenth  chapter  of  St.  Luke’s  Gospel  we  read  in  part, 
“And  Jesus  said  unto  him,  Receive  thy  sight:  thy  faith  hath  saved 
thee.  And  immediately  he  received  his  sight,  and  followed  Him, 
glorifying  God:  and  all  the  people,  when  they  saw  it,  gave  praise 
unto  God.” 

-  We  have  here  in  the  graphic  words  of  the  Greek  physician, 
Luke,  a  picture  of  the  perfect  ophthalmologist  in  action.  St.  Luke 
saw  in  Jesus  a  kindred  spirit  who,  desiring  no  personal  credit  for  His 
deed,  said  simply,  “Thy  faith  hath  saved  thee.”  How  successful  He 
was  in  diverting  the  credit  from  Himself  is  to  be  deduced  from  the 
fact  that  both  the  man,  Himself,  and  the  people  “Glorified  God.” 
This  spontaneous  recognition  of  the  presence  of  God’s  grace  in  the 
healing  was  an  unconscious  acknowledgement  of  the  divinity  of 
Jesus.  Belief  in  Jesus’  divinity  offered  little  difficulty  to  St.  Luke 
whose  religious  philosophy,  as  a  Greek,  attributed  all  seemingly 
supernatural  power  to  the  presence  of  the  spirit  of  some  celestial 
ancestor.  Indeed,  this  conception  is  present  in  some  form  in  every 
religious  philosophy.  Had  the  Jewish  leaders  of  the  day  been  less 
expectant  that  their  promised  Messiah  would  lead  them  victoriously 
against  their  predatory  enemies,  it  may  well  be  that  they,  too,  would 
have  found  little  difficulty  in  according  to  the  birth,  life,  and  ascen¬ 
sion  of  Jesus  the  same  divine  intervention,  or  apparent  disregard 
of  natural  law,  as  they  attributed  to  the  creation  of  Adam  and  Eve, 
the  translation  of  Enoch  and  Elijah,  the  preservation  of  the  Ark  of 
the  Covenant,  and  the  salvation  of  Daniel  and  David. 

Granting,  then,  the  divinity  of  Jesus  (and  upon  any  other  as¬ 
sumption  He  would  be  the  world’s  greatest  egotist),  and  recalling 
His  oft  repeated  statements  that,  “I  and  my  Father  are  One,”  and 
“Greater  things  than  these  shall  ye  do,”  we  come  to  the  basic  prin¬ 
ciple  of  all  miracles.  With  full  and  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  nature,  with  the  unerring  wisdom  to  choose  the  laws  applicable 
to  His  purpose,  and  with  the  power  to  evolve,  adapt,  and  create,  the 
performance  of  a  miracle  was  for  Jesus  a  simple  service,  subject  only 
for  its  complete  fruition  to  the  faith  of  the  recipient  of  its  benefits. 
St.  Peter’s  lack  of  faith,  for  example,  led  to  the  immediate  breakdown 
of  the  miracle  of  walking  to  Jesus  on  the  water.  Moreover,  as  illus¬ 
trated  by  the  temptation  in  the  wilderness,  Jesus  never  performed  a 
miracle  for  his  own  benefit  or  glory.  The  perfect  miracle  implies 
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complete  faith  on  the  part  of  the  beneficiary  and  absolute  selflessness 
on  that  of  the  performer.  In  proportion,  only,  as  the  worker  of  mir¬ 
acles  possesses  the  knowledge  of  natural  and  spiritual  laws  applicable 
to  his  problem,  can  his  wisdom  and  power  be  effectively  exercised. 
When  His  disciples  wondered  why  they  were  unable  to  make  certain 
cures,  Jesus  replied,  “This  kind  cometh  forth  by  prayer  and  fasting 
only.”  Consecrated  men  and  women,  throughout  all  ages  and  in 
every  walk  of  life,  have  sought  and  received  divine  guidance  en¬ 
abling  them  to  do  the  seemingly  impossible;  that  is,  to  perform  mir¬ 
acles.  Such  instances  are  too  numerous  to  require  more  than  passing 
mention  here.  It  will  suffice  to  recall  that  George  Washington,  whose 
constructive  and  permanent  work  borders  on  the  miraculous,  never 
entered  upon  an  important  undertaking  without  first  seeking  divine 
guidance.  The  miracle,  so  to  speak,  extends  the  frontiers  of  civilized 
life,  but  the  gains  are  consolidated  only  in  proportion  as  the  members 
of  each  profession  and  occupation  of  life  are  spiritually  consecrated 
to  their  respective  tasks.  Unfortunately,  a  little  learning  is,  indeed, 
a  dangerous  thing;  and,  among  the  most  prolific  sources  of  inade¬ 
quate  and  confused  thinking,  is  the  ordinary  abridged  dictionary. 
For  example,  such  dictionaries  say  with  convincing  conciseness  that, 
“A  miracle  is  a  supernatural  occurrence” ;  and  the  brevity  of  the  de¬ 
finition  grips  those  of  moderate  learning  with  satisfying  finality. 
Moreover,  this  necromantic  conception  is  largely  responsible  for  now¬ 
aday  skepticism  concerning  the  very  existence  of  the  miracle. 

A  more  adequate  definition  of  a  miracle,  and  a  conception  more 
in  keeping  with  Biblical  usage,  is  given  by  the  unabridged  dictionary, 
to  wit,  “A  miracle  is  an  event  or  act  which  seemingly  transcends  the 
powers  of  ordinary  natural  agencies,  and  which  is,  therefore,  not 
attributable  to  generally  known  physical  causes.”  This  conception 
makes  Jesus’  words,  “Greater  things  than  these  shall  ye  do,”  easily 
understandable.  The  clarity  of  this  definition  of  the  miracle  lies  in 
the  words  “seemingly”  and  “generally.”  Thus  what  was  a  miracle  to 
the  people  of  a  past  generation,  because  of  their  limited  knowledge 
of  natural  and  spiritual  law,  becomes  a  mere  commonplace  in  a  more 
advanced  state  of  civilization  in  which  possibilities  previously  known 
at  best  only  to  a  few  wise  and  pathetic  souls,  have  become  little  more 
than  a  daily  routine.  Thus  conceived,  the  miracle  emerges  from  the 
misty  and  mystic  atmosphere  of  superstition,  and  is  seen  to  be  the 
forerunner  and  very  essence  of  evolution,  which,  in  turn,  appears  as 
the  divinely  vital  principle  of  life  and  growth  in  our  Theistic  universe. 

Another  very  common  error  is  that  of  confounding  the  miracle 
with  magic  and  necromancy,  which  are  its  commercial  counterparts, 
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as  bigotry,  chicanery,  and  quackery  are  often  mistaken,  respectively, 
for  religion,  law,  and  medicine.  Codes  of  honor  and  professional  eti¬ 
quette,  like  the  miracle  itself,  have  their  roots  deep  down  in  the 
sacred  soil  of  that  divine  love  which  “Seeketh  not  her  own.”  Pro¬ 
fessional  men,  and  ophthalmologists  are  no  exception,  are  generous 
of  their  service  almost  to  the  point  of  prodigality.  Physicians,  gen¬ 
erally,  do  not  hawk  their  wares,  but  often  perform  miracles  of  heal¬ 
ing  at  little  more  cost  than  the  simple  faith  of  the  patient.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  clearly  evidenced  than  the  rapid  rise  during  the  past 
hundred  years  of  free  clinics  and  dispensaries  for  the  treatment  of 
eye  diseases.  It  is  fitting  at  this  point  to  quote  the  so-called  “Oath 
of  Hippocrates,”  whose  author,  “the  Father  of  Medicine,”  thrived 
in  Greece  through  460  and  357  B.  C. 

“I  will  look  upon  him  who  shall  have  taught  me  this  Art 
even  as  one  of  my  parents.  I  will  share  my  substance  with 
him,  and  I  will  supply  his  necessities,  if  he  be  in  need.  I 
will  regard  his  offspring  even  as  my  own  brethren,  and  I 
will  teach  them  this  Art,  if  they  would  learn  it,  without  fee 
or  covenant.  I  will  impart  this  Art  by  precept,  by  lecture  and 
by  every  mode  of  teaching,  not  only  to  my  own  sons  but  to 
the  sons  of  him  who  has  taught  me,  and  to  disciples  by 
covenant  and  oath,  according  to  the  Law  of  Medicine. 

“The  regimen  I  adopt  shall  be  for  the  benefit  of  my 
patients  according  to  my  ability  and  judgment,  and  not  for 
their  hurt  or  for  any  wrong.  I  will  give  no  deadly  drug  to 
any,  though  it  be  asked  of  me,  nor  will  I  counsel  such,  and 
especially  I  will  not  aid  a  woman  to  procure  abortion.  What¬ 
soever  house  I  enter,  there  will  I  go  for  the  benefit  of  the 
sick,  refraining  from  all  wrongdoing  or  corruption,  and  es¬ 
pecially  from  any  act  of  seduction,  of  male  or  female,  of 
bond  or  free.  Whatsoever  things  I  see  or  hear  concerning 
the  life  of  men,  in  my  attendance  on  the  sick  or  even  apart 
therefrom,  which  ought  not  to  be  nosed  abroad,  I  will  keep 
silence  thereon,  counting  such  things  to  be  as  sacred  se¬ 
crets.” 

The  essence  of  this  oath  has,  for  more  than  two  thousand  years, 
constituted  and  still  constitutes,  the  basis  of  every  professional  af¬ 
firmation  and  code  of  honor.  Oaths,  in  themselves,  of  course,  do 
not  protect  any  profession  against  imposters;  but  a  marked  im¬ 
provement  in  this  respect  has  been  effected  during  the  past  hundred 
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years  through  statutory  legislation.  Such  statutory  regulations,  how¬ 
ever,  mainly  prescribed  definite  educational  preparation,  official  li¬ 
cense  to  practice,  and  certain  penalties  for  practicing  without  a 
license.  The  spirit  of  Hippocrates,  nevertheless,  permeates  the  pro¬ 
fession,  selflessness  characterizes  their  services,  and  the  miracle  is  a 
daily  phenomenon  among  such  consecrated  physicians  as  supplement 
their  own  skill  by  insight  sought  and  received  from  Above.  It  must 
not  by  any  chance  reasoning  be  assumed  that  the  miracle  is  the 
exclusive  property  of  the  professions,  as  such.  “Greater  things  than 
these  shall  ye  do,”  “I  and  my  Father  are  One,”  and  “Lest  I  go  the 
Holy  Ghost  cannot  come  unto  you”— while  declaring  the  Oneness  of 
our  triune  God,  emphasized  the  fact,  whatever  else  may  be  said, 
that  creative  power,  love,  and  wisdom  are  essential  attributes  of  a 
perfect  diety.  The  human  soul,  made  in  the  image  of  God,  participates 
in  the  same  attributes  and  is  susceptible,  through  the  guidance  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  of  an  increasing  development  thereof.  The  human  mind, 
however,  is  so  constituted  that  it  seldom  grasps  the  full  significance 
of  a  given  principle  until  its  attention  is  arrested  by  some  special 
demonstration  of  the  principle.  Although  the  power,  love,  and  wisdom 
of  God  working  through  the  consciences  of  men  had  been  preached 
by  prophets  from  the  earliest  time,  the  demonstration  of  their  sig¬ 
nificance  in  daily  life,  death,  resurrection,  and  ascension  of  the  Son 
of  God  and  Man,  and  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost  to  the  disciples  in  the 
form  of  individual  tongues  of  Pentecostal  fire,  were  revelations  nec¬ 
essary  to  arouse  mankind  to  its  marvelous  and  blessed  heritage. 
Thus  by  the  complete  and  willing  sacrifice  and  example  of  One,  the 
road  to  salvation  is  wide  open  to  all. 

Jesus,  though  we  dare  not  say  he  could  not  have  done  so,  did 
not  invent  the  airplane;  what  he  did  do  was  to  ascend  into  Heaven 
in  full  view  of  his  disciples.  He  did  not  invent  the  “smoke  screen” 
but  he  disappeared  and  reappeared  at  will  until  His  “hour  had  come” 
to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice.  He  prescribed  no  political  or  religious 
system  or  regime;  but  in  a  single  sentence,  “Render  unto  Caesar 
things  that  are  Caesar’s  and  unto  God  the  things  that  are  God’s,” 
he  touched  the  very  heart  of  loyalty  and  worship,  and  virtually  de¬ 
clared  against  the  union  of  Church  and  State.  He  laid  down  no 
physiatric  procedure;  but  the  woman  of  Symaria  said  of  him,  “He 
told  me  all  things  that  ever  I  did.”  Again,  he  gave  no  prescriptions 
for  the  cure  of  leprosy,  tracoma,  or  paralysis,  but  contented  Himself 
with  healing  the  sufferer  and  leaving  the  glory  to  God. 
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Jesus  knew  only  too  well  that  the  society  of  his  day  could  not 
sustain  the  full  fruition  of  the  principles  enunciated  by  Him,  and 
he  was  content  to  leave  their  development,  through  the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  to  his  apostles  and  disciples  throughout  the  gen¬ 
erations  and  ages  to  come.  Among  the  apostles,  disciples,  and  others 
present  on  the  day  of  Pentecost,  and  receiving  the  Holy  Spirit,  were 
representatives  of  practically  every  activity  and  phase  of  life  known 
to  that  day.  Loyal  to  their  Lord  and  Master,  and  fired  by  the  spirit 
of  Pentecost,  they  began  immediately  such  a  crusade  for  the  King¬ 
dom  of  Heaven  as  has  continued  down  to  the  present  day.  Miracle 
has  followed  upon  miracle  in  every  walk  of  life,  and  the  leaven  of 
selflessness,  one  of  the  many  beneficient  attributes  of  the  “Way  of 
Jesus,”  grew  apace.  Men  began  to  realize  more  and  more  that  in 
proportion  as  they  sought  the  welfare  of  all,  through  the  promotion 
of  the  brotherhood  of  mankind,  that  their  own  rights  to  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  are  assured.  The  conception  of  evolu¬ 
tion,  appearing  first  in  the  crude  form  of  the  “survival  of  the  fittest” 
is  now  realized  to  be  a  much  more  potent  principle  of  the  growth 
in  political,  economic,  and  other  less  purely  individualistic  phases  of 
life.  A  glance  at  social  conditions  in  non-christian  countries,  even 
today,  where  magic,  necromancy,  chicanery,  and  quackery  prevail, 
and  where  the  miracle  and  evolution  in  their  highest  relations  to 
life  have  no  place  in  human  philosophy,  will  emphasize  the  super¬ 
iority  of  Christian  civilization,  even  when  all  its  shortcomings  and 
lapses  are  discounted,  over  any  other  form  of  human  progress. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  may  summarize  thus: — A  miracle  is  but 
seemingly  a  supernatural  event.  In  proportion  as  one’s  knowledge, 
sincerity,  and  skill  approach,  through  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
the  way  of  Jesus,  will  all  things  be  possible  to  him.  We  often  hear 
the  exclamation,  “What  won’t  man  do  next!”  Personally,  I  place  no 
limits  upon  his  possibilities  provided,  only,  that  he  sin  not  against 
the  Holy  Ghost.  When  we  consider  the  status  of  medical  art  in  the 
time  of  Hippocrates,  and  again  when  Jesus  effected  His  cures,  and 
contrast  them  with  the  possibilities  of  modern  ophthalmic  surgery, 
very  little  faith  is  necessary  to  envision  a  blessed  future  for  such 
human  beings  as  are  even  yet  falling  victims  to  the  curse  of  blind¬ 
ness.  All  power  to  the  ophthalmologist  and  his  medical  cousins.  May 
they,  together  with  all  men  sincere  of  heart,  seek  and  find  their 
strength  in  the  one  and  only  source  of  limitless  love,  wisdom,  and 
power. 
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CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 


(THE  SEER  is  indebted  to  Messrs.  Francis 
B.  Ierardi  and  Robert  I.  Bramhall  for  the 
following  excellent  tribute  to  Mr.  Holmes.) 

After  a  lingering  illness  which  lasted  for  more  than  two  years, 
our  friend  and  co-worker,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  passed  away  quietly 
at  his  home  in  Hingham,  Massachusetts,  on  Wednesday,  April  17th, 
and  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  village  cemetery.  He  is  survived  by  his 
son,  Francis  Dennison,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Ethel  I.  Holmes. 

To  his  co-workers  he  was  always  known  as  the  tireless  and  in¬ 
defatigable  worker  for  the  blind;  and  to  his  friends  he  will  always 
be  remembered  as  the  kind,  gentle,  and  considerate  gentleman  that 
he  was.  Both  will  greatly  miss  his  wise  counsel  and  loyal  friendship. 

Mr.  Holmes  was  born  in  Stanstead,  Quebec,  on  April  23,  1874. 
At  the  age  of  ten,  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever  and  spinal  men¬ 
ingitis,  which  practically  destroyed  his  vision.  Thereafter  he  entered 
the  Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts  School  for  the  Blind  in 
South  Boston,  graduating  in  1890  at  the  age  of  sixteen.  He  was 

President  of  the  Perkins  Alumni  Association  for  fourteen  years.  His 

1  _ • 

course  at  Perkins  included  not  only  the  usual  academic  subjects,  but 
also  the  study  of  violin,  organ,  pianoforte,  and  harmony,  and  he  was 
granted  a  post-graduate  year  in  the  Musical  Department.  During  the 
whole  of  this  period,  and  for  two  additional  years,  he  also  studied 
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privately  with  leading  Boston  teachers.  Then  followed  a  season’s 
special  study  of  the  violin  in  Berlin,  Germany,  under  the  direction 
of  the  late  Herr  Professor  Wirth.  Immediately  upon  returning  from 
abroad,  Mr.  Holmes  entered  upon  an  engagement  (which  continued 
for  eleven  years)  in  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Stanstead  Wes¬ 
leyan  College,  giving  instruction  in  violin,  organ,  theory,  harmony, 
and  counterpoint.  During  the  latter  half  of  that  period  he  held  the 
post  of  Head  Master  of  the  Eastern  Townships  College  of  Music,  into 
which  the  Musical  Department  of  the  S.  W.  C.  had  evolved.  In  re¬ 
cognition  of  musical  ability  and  merit,  Mr.  Holmes  was  awarded  the 
Fellowship  of  the  Toronto  College  of  Music  (1901)  and  the  degree  of 
Licentiate  of  Music  (1923). 

In  1906  he  was  called  to  the  Massachusetts  State  Commission 
for  the  Adult  Blind.  He  was  connected  with  this  organization  until 
1918.  From  1905  to  1915  he  was  chairman  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Committee,  where  he  served  with  great  distinction.  In  1918  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  Director  of  the  Canadian  National  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  which  he  organized  and  directed  for  five  years.  Upon 
leaving  this  organization,  L.  M.  Woods,  its  president,  said  of  him: 
“I  recognize  the  great  service  you  have  rendered  this  Country  in 
formulating  the  plans  upon  which  the  Institute  has  been  organized. 
You  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  the  energy  and  ability  you  have 
displayed  in  carrying  the  plan  into  effect.  You  may  feel  that  you 
have  been  largely  instrumental  in  establishing  the  foundation  that 
has  been  laid  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  of  the  Dominion.”  Sir 
Charles  W.  Lindsay  of  Montreal,  Canada,  himself  blind,  says:  “I 
regret  that  you  are  leaving  the  C.  N.  I.  B.  I  realize  the  work  they 
have  done  is  second  to  none  in  the  Country,  and  you  are  in  a  large 
measure  to  be  congratulated  on  account  of  their  success.” 

In  1923  he  founded  the  South  Shore  School  of  Music  in  Hing- 
ham,  Massachusetts,  which  continued  until  the  death  of  his  daughter, 
Stella,  in  November,  1939. 

In  October,  1938,  he  accepted  the  post  of  Editor  of  the  new  Home 
Teachers  Magazine,  which  post  he  held  until  forced  by  ill  health 
to  resign  in  April,  1939. 

On  July  28,  1939,  a  group  of  his  friends  met  at  his  home  to 
honor  and  congratulate  Mr.  Holmes  upon  receiving  the  Distinguished 
Service  Medal  from  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind,  of  which  he  was  a  member  for  many  years  and  served  as  its 
president  from  1915  to  1919.  Mr.  Holmes,  because  of  serious  illness, 
was  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Los  Angeles  convention  of  the 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  on  July  10th  to  14th, 
1939,  to  receive  this  medal.  The  presentation  was  made  by  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  Awards  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Besides  the  gold 
medal,  Mr.  Holmes  was  presented  with  a  scroll  upon  which  was  in¬ 
scribed  the  following: 

“An  understanding  teacher,  a  zealous  and  conscientious 
worker,  an  enduring  friend,  and  with  all  a  high  principled, 
courageous  man  who,  recognizing  the  practical  needs  of 
sightless  men  and  women,  labored  long  and  diligently  on 
their  behalf  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where,  con¬ 
fronted  by  innumerable  difficulties,  he  laid  the  firm  and  true 
foundation  of  the  first  and  only  nationwide,  general  service 
program  and  where  many  service  departments  stand  as  an 
enduring  token  of  his  wise  foresight  and  an  enduring  mem¬ 
orial  to  an  outstanding  pioneering  builder. 

‘Self  reverence,  self  knowledge,  self  control — These 
three  alone  lead  life  to  sovereign  power.’  ” 

Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  quiet  dignified  manner,  conducted  his  work 
efficiently  and  was  an  inspiration  to  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.  He  labored  long  and  diligently  for  and  in  the  interest  of  the 
blind.  His  interests  in  this  field  extended  in  many  directions.  His 
contribution  to  the  work  for  the  blind  in  Massachusetts,  Canada, 
and  upon  the  Uniform  Type  Committee,  will  stand  as  a  lasting 
monument  to  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  advancement  of  the  best 
interests  of  the  adult  blind. 

A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  W.  HOLMES 

By  Alice  E.  Ostrander,  Graysville,  Manitoba 
My  Teacher,  Guide,  and  Friend,  Charles  W.  Holmes,  has  passed 
to  the  Great  Beyond  and  to  Eternal  Rest.  The  Master  will  surely 
say,  “Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant.”  These  words  will  be 
re-echoed  by  hundreds  of  blind  people,  all  over  this  continent. 

It  is  with  gratitude  that  I  extend  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
this  wonderful  man.  His  remarkable  character,  his  clear  insight,  his 
undaunted  perseverance,  his  very  keen  appreciation  of  good  humor, 
and  his  absolute  sense  of  fair-play,  made  him  a  staunch  friend  to  all 
who  knew  him. 

I  had  the  pleasure,  some  years  ago,  to  spend  many  happy  hours 
in  his  home  in  Toronto,  and  also  a  week-end  with  him  and  his  de¬ 
voted  wife  and  daughter  at  Hingham.  Mr.  Holmes  started  me  on  my 
career  in  work  for  the  blind.  He  helped  me  in  a  very  definite  way  to 
help  others,  and  for  this,  I  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude.  My  friend 
and  teacher  has  passed  on,  but  warm,  happy  memories  of  him  will 
always  be  with  me. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

THE  SEER  sees  a  slow,  albeit  gradual,  growth  in  the  basic  strength 
and  the  consequent  potential  service  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind.  There  are  now  six  of  its  Branches  in  virtual 
ownership  of  their  own  operating  centers.  In  two  of  these  centers, 
Pittsburgh  and  Wilkes-Barre,  the  titles  of  their  properties  are  vested 
in  the  name  of  the  parent  organization,  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  This,  of  course,  is  the  usual  way  of  holding  such 
real  estate.  In  the  cases  of  Dauphin,  Venango  and  Northampton 
counties,  the  title  is  vested  in  a  holding  company,  or  group  of  trustees 
appointed  by  the  Branch  board  of  directors,  which  board  is  in  turn 
a  duly  authorized  committee  of  the  parent  organization  charged  with 
the  responsibility  of  operating  the  local  affairs  of  the  Association 
within  their  respective  areas.  In  the  sixth  instance,  that  of 
Lancaster  County,  the  property  is  given,  rent  free  by  a  local  friend, 
who,  it  is  hoped,  will  ultimately  donate  or  bequeath  it  to  the  cause. 

Comparable  to  this  material  growth  of  the  Association,  the  Seer 
sees,  consequent  upon  the  recurrence  of  Inter-Branch  Conferences, 
another  of  which  is  scheduled  for  October  10-12,  at  Oil  City,  an  in¬ 
creasing  sense  of  fellowship  among  the  representatives  of  the 
Branches  and  a  fuller  realization  on  the  part  of  these  Branches  of  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  the  central  office  at  Harrisburg  to  be  of 
service  to  them.  In  return,  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  Branch 
offices  to  respond  to  the  solicitation  of  the  parent  office  are  ham¬ 
pered  mainly  by  insufficient  clerical  assistance,  an  ailment  com¬ 
mon  alike  to  headquarters.  This  sense  of  oneness  must  and  will  in¬ 
crease  as  the  Association  expands  to  yet  unaided  areas  of  the  State. 

The  Seer  recognizes  in  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison 
as  Executive  Secretary  and  in  the  adjustment  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  duties 
to  include  those  of  General  Manager  only,  the  stretching  of  the  As¬ 
sociation’s  meager  budget  in  a  manner  designed  the  better  to  co¬ 
ordinate  present  Branch  activities,  to  organize  new  centers  and  to 
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follow  up  legislation  deemed  desirable  to  promote  the  Association’s 
objectives. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Seer,  the  contract  (page  23)  between  the 
National  Society  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.  is  a  partial  answer  to  the  quest  of  our  corporate 
association  for  a  source  of  income  consistent  with  its  established  pol¬ 
icy  of  non-solicitation  of  funds  within  Branch  areas.  Accordingly,  we 
are  asking  the  good  will,  and  to  any  extent  possible,  the  practical  co¬ 
operation  of  our  Branch  officers,  directors  and  friends  in  aiding  the 
local  representative  of  the  Automatic  Canteen  Company  of  America 
in  securing  favorable  placements  for  their  machines. 

The  Seer  observes,  with  deepening  interest  and  satisfaction,  the 
beginning,  under  the  guidance  of  the  able  Sales  Manager  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  of  a  self-liquidating  sales  organization,  calculated 
in  time  not  only  to  secure  markets  for  all  standardized  blind-made 
articles  in  Pennsylvania,  not  disposed  of  through  our  local  Branches  or 
through  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  but  also  to  furnish 
lucrative  employment  to  a  goodly  number  of  capable  blind  salesmen. 
Already  several  of  the  Branches  are  participating  to  some  extent  in 
the  advantages  offered  by  this  embryo  marketing  agency. 

The  Seer  regrets  to  see  that  due,  as  above  stated,  to  insufficient 
clerical  assistance,  a  number  of  the  Branch  Superintendents  have 
been  unable  to  report  their  activities  for  the  past  year  in  time  for 
this  office  to  consolidate  them  into  the  Annual  Activities  Statement, 
usually  published  in  the  September  SEER.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  our  Association,  this  failure,  however 
justified,  to  furnish  a  convincing  and  comprehensive  picture  of  its 
services  to  the  blind  people  of  the  State,  must  be  regarded  as  a  prime 
factor  in  the  difficulty  the  Association  is  experiencing  in  selling  its 
objectives  to  the  public.  Such  data  is  especially  important  in  pre¬ 
senting  our  cause  to  potential  subscribers,  to  Community  Chests,  as 
well  as  to  the  Commonwealth  itself  in  our  biennial  request  for  funds. 

The  Seer  looks  hopefully  upon  the  pending  agreement,  between 
the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  under  which  a  central  control  system 
for  operating  stand  concessions,  approved  by  the  Federal  Government, 
shall  be  built  up  and  maintained  throughout  the  State,  as  fast  as 
funds  shall  become  available  for  the  purpose. 

In  conclusion,  the  Seer  bespeaks  for  the  Venango  County  Branch 
a  full  representation  of  all  other  Branches  to  its  Tenth  Anniversary 
and  Inter-Branch  Conference,  to  be  held  at  Oil  City,  October  10  to  12, 
1940,  see  tentative  program  page  16. 
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NEWS  ITEMS  FROM  THE  BRANCHES 

—  o  — 

BERKS  COUNTY  BRANCH 

The  Berks  County  Branch  announces  that  it  has  appointed  Miss 
Mary  W.  Rehr,  of  Reading,  Pa.,  as  its  new  Superintendent  and  that 
she  took  charge  on  August  1,  1940.  At  the  same  time,  Miss  Florence 
Spangenberg  was  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent. 

Miss  Rehr  comes  to  the  Branch  with  splendid  qualifications  in 
various  branches  of  social  service  work.  She  has  been  employed  in 
such  work  since  1931,  with  the  local  Welfare  Federation  Social  Ser¬ 
vice  Exchange,  with  the  Mental  Health  Clinic  and  with  the  Mother’s 
Assistance  Fund.  During  the  last  two  years  she  has  been  an  Assistant 
Supervisor  of  the  Berks  County  Board  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance.  She  has  also  been  active  in  Woman’s  Club  work  of  both 
the  County  and  State  Federation,  holding,  from  time  to  time,  ex¬ 
ecutive  offices  in  both  groups.  She  has  been  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Berks  County  Branch  for  a  number  of  years  and  is 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  local  problems. 

Miss  Spangenberg  is  already  well  known,  locally  to  most  of 
us,  having  been  for  the  past  seven  years  the  chief  assistant  in  the 
conduct  of  our  annual  Educational  Exhibits.  For  one  year  she  had 
charge  of  the  office  work  of  the  Berks  County  Branch  and,  during  the 
past  year,  she  has  been  the  Field  Worker  for  the  Branch  and  is  well 
known  and  liked  by  the  local  blind  people. 

—  o  — 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY  BRANCH 

During  the  month  of  May,  a  project  of  vision-testing  was  carried 
on  in  the  Parochial  Schools  of  Dauphin  County  with  the  cooperation 
of  Miss  Sarah  Moody,  Assistant  to  Supervisor  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  2399  children  were  vision- 
tested;  484  children  were  referred  for  ophthalmological  care. 

The  annual  picnic  for  the  blind  and  their  families  was  held  on 
June  27  at  Hoffer’s  Park,  Middletown.  There  were  116  present.  It 
was  sponsored  by  the  Ladies’  Auxiliary  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch. 
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PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

The  new  retail  sales  plan  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  began  op¬ 
erating  June  1  with  two  crews  and  is  now  operating  with  four  crews. 
During  the  six  weeks  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  sales 
which  leads  us  to  believe  that  this  plan  will  prove  practical  and 
profitable.  It  has  demonstrated  that  a  sales  organization  can  be  de¬ 
veloped  which  will  expand  the  sales  of  blind-made  products  and  fur¬ 
nish  more  employment  to  a  greater  number  of  blind  workers. 

We  are  now  purchasing  articles  from  four  Branches  and  will  be 
glad  tb  receive  inquiries  from  others  who  are  interested  in  increasing 
the  employment  opportunities  for  their  clients.  This  plan  is  new  but 
it  is  developing  so  satisfactorily  that  its  successful  application  to 
most  of  the  State  seems  to  be  assured. 

Sometime  ago  the  employees  of  the  Branch  were  accepted  into 
the  Hospital  Service  Association  of  Pittsburgh  which  provides  hos¬ 
pital  care  for  a  small  monthly  payment.  It  is  gratifying  to  report  that 
at  this  time  48  of  the  shop  and  stand  employees  are  enrolled  and  we 
expect  the  number  to  increase. 

The  Directors  of  the  Branch  have  approved  the  employment  of 
a  supervisor  for  the  refreshment  stands  who  will  take  up  his  new 
work  before  August  1.  The  Community  Fund  of  Allegheny  County 
has  arranged  a  loan  of  $6,000.00  to  be  used  for  the  extension  of  the 
stand  program  which  will  include  relocation  of  some  stands  and  the 
remodeling  of  practically  all  that  are  in  operation  at  the  present 
time.  The  selection  of  a  supervisor  has  been  made  in  the  person  of 
Mortimer  Frankston,  Pittsburgh,  who  was  formerly  contact  man  for 
a  large  chain  of  dairy  stores.  Mr.  Frankston  will  spend  some  time  in 
Toronto,  Canada  and  Washington,  D.  C.,  inspecting  the  stand  pro¬ 
grams  there  before  taking  up  his  work  with  the  Pittsburgh  Branch. 

—  o  — 

VENANGO  COUNTY  BRANCH 

(The  following  report  of  the  Superintendent  to  his  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors,  May  31,  1940,  is  well  worth  the  reading,  especially  by  those  of 

us  who  expect  to  attend  their  Tenth  Anniversary). 

Prevention  of  Blindness 

“30  prevention  and  66  conservation,  making  a  total  of  96  cases, 
received  some  form  of  eye  attention  during  the  past  quarter.  For 
this  group  16  pairs  of  glasses  were  purchased.  Special  attention 
was  obtained  for  the  following  cases;  9  special  eye  examinations  and 
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check-ups,  2  physical  examinations,  and  3  mental  tests.  One  very 
successful  eye  operation  was  performed  by  a  local  doctor.  In  view 
of  the  age  of  the  patient,  the  result  is  indeed  remarkable.  We  deeply 
appreciate  this  special  service. 

“Very  good  results  are  being  obtained  in  connection  with  2 
cases  taking  special  exercises  under  the  supervision  of  the  eye  doctor. 

“During  the  past  quarter  1494  copies  of  the  school  eye  health 
unit  have  been  distributed  to  every  school  in  the  county.  The  in¬ 
stallment  for  the  last  month  was  in  the  form  of  an  examination  in¬ 
cluding  the  material  covered  in  the  unit  since  last  September.  Mrs. 
Mohler  is  very  much  pleased  with  the  way  in  which  this  unit  has 
been  received  by  the  various  schools. 

Rehabilitation 

“2  blind  children  were  taken  to  Pittsburgh  where  they  were 
admitted  to  the  School  for  the  Blind.  46  home  visits  were  made  to 
blind  people  during  March,  April,  and  May.  The  services  of  2  people 
for  housework  were  obtained  for  our  people  needing  this  assistance. 
A  friend  has  generously  contributed  some  furniture  for  one  of  our 
people. 

“Members  of  the  men’s  handwork  group  have  been  busy  learning 
chair  caning,  weaving,  mat  making,  leather  work,  et  cetera.  The 
advanced  members  have  caned  more  than  25  chairs  during  the  past 
quarter.  Very  attractive  rugs  are  being  made  in  color  combinations 
of  red,  blue,  brown,  yellow,  and  green.  The  ordinary  hit-and-miss 
rugs  are  also  being  made. 

“A  special  advanced  course  in  musical  training  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  by  one  of  our  boys  who  expects  to  teach  music.  This  course 
was  given  at  the  headquarters  of  the  Branch  by  a  local  music  teacher. 

“The  women  of  the  sewing  group  have  been  meeting  regularly 
with  Mrs.  Mohler  and  making  duster  sets,  dish  cloths,  clothes  pin 
bags,  pot  holders,  knitted  wash  cloths,  and  other  articles  for  the 
Christmas  Sale.  Carpet  rags  for  hit-and-miss  rugs  have  also  been 
torn  and  sewed  together  for  weaving. 

Education 

“Those  receiving  instruction  in  the  reading  and  writing  of  Braille 
have  been  making  very  good  progress.  The  more  advanced  pupils 
are  now  reading  magazine  articles  and  are  deriving  a  great  deal  of 
enjoyment  as  a  result  of  this  training. 
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“The  transcribing  group,  supervised  by  Mrs.  Mohler,  has  been 
busy  transcribing  a  cook  book  into  Braille  and  has  also  made  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  Braille  alphabets  for  demonstration  purposes. 

Recreation 

“In  cooperation  with  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  2 
Talking  Book  machines  were  placed  in  the  homes  of  blind  people 
during  the  quarter  and  3  machines  were  repaired.  The  victrola 
records  sent  in  by  our  friends  have  now  been  catalogued  so  that  they 
can  be  lent  to  blind  people  wishing  to  borrow  them,.  Although 
many  of  these  are  old  records,  we  hope  to  improve  the  library  from 
time  to  time,  so  that  it  will  include  many  of  the  symphonies  and 
other  classical  music  as  well  as  popular  songs. 

“It  has  been  possible  for  many  of  our  people  to  enjoy  the  un¬ 
usually  good  movies  through  the  cooperation  of  the  management  of 
the  Drake  and  Lyric  Theatres  in  Oil  City  and  the  Park  and  Orpheum 
Theatres  in  Franklin.  This  entertainment  has  meant  a  great  deal  to 
them. 

“We  have  continued  the  practice  of  remembering  each  blind 
person  on  his  birthday.  During  the  past  three  months,  18  birthday 
cards  were  sent  to  blind  people. 

“We  have  helped  our  Braille  readers  keep  abreast  of  the  news 
as  well  as  the  latest  articles  and  short  stories  by  making  available  to 
them  24  magazines  during  the  past  three  months. 

Sales 

“13  wholesale  orders  for  brooms,  brushes,  and  mops  were  ob¬ 
tained  and  28  retail  sales  of  our  articles  were  made  during  the 
quarter.  A  special  sale  of  leather  goods  having  on  them  the  Lions' 
emblem,  was  conducted  at  the  Arlington  Hotel  during  the  Lions  Con¬ 
vention.  There  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  the  sale  of  the  products 
since  the  Branch  has  moved  to  its  new  headquarters. 

Public  Service 

“236  contacts  have  been  made  and  80  interviews  conducted  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Branch. 
30  quarterly  reports  of  the  Branch  activities  were  mailed  to  the 
members  of  the  board. 

“Mrs.  Mohler  has  continued  her  public  speaking  program,  having 
given  7  talks  to  clubs  and  other  organizations  to  acquaint  them  with 
the  work  of  the  Association. 
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“We  are  indebted  to  the  following  organizations  for  their  gen¬ 
erous  contributions:  Women’s  Club  of  Clintonville,  Oil  City  Federation 
of  Women’s  Clubs,  Junior  Belles  Lettres  Club,  Oil  City  Lions  Club, 
and  Franklin  Elks  Club. 


“An  article  regarding  the  local  work  for  the  blind  was  included 
in  the  convention  newspaper  mailed  to  over  8,000  Lions  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  The  local  newspapers  have  continued  their  splendid  coopera¬ 
tion  in  promoting  the  work  of  the  Venango  County  Branch.” 

—  o  — 


NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY  BRANCH 


(The  editor  feels  that  our  friends  will  be  glad  to  read  the  following 
story  of  achievement,  written  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  Northampton 
County  Branch.) 

This  Is  The  House  That  Jack  Built 


In  writing  this  title  I  hasten  to  explain  that:  “Jack”  represents 
a  collection  of  persons  to  stagger  the  imagination.  I  also  hasten  to 
tell  you  that  our  Board  of  Directors  was  placed  in  a  position  to  pur¬ 
chase  our  present  headquarters  at  127  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem, 
and  also  No.  129,  right  beside  it.  We  are  now  the  proud  owners  of 
20  rooms,  4  bathrooms,  a  large  yard,  and  a  dilapidated  barn.  There 
are  two  modernly  equipped  kitchens  in  our  castle,  and  two  large  ce¬ 
mented  basements.  We  hold  forth  on  the  longest  and  most  prominent 
street  in  Bethlehem,  so  we  are  pretty  well  in  the  public  eye — for  all 
of  which  we  are  duly  and  truly  grateful. 


The  present  house  at  127  will  be  used  for  the  handwork  ac¬ 
tivities,  and  in  the  other  house  will  be  the  offices,  a  work-room  for 
volunteers,  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  Headquarters,  and  living  quarters 
for  the  Branch  Superintendent. 

Now  you  wonder  why  I  call  these  new  headquarters  “The  House 
that  Jack  Built.”  Here  is  the  story,  as  brief  as  I  can  make  it.  In 
January,  1935,  the  Branch  Superintendent  moved  into  127  East 
Broad,  leaving  three  rooms  on  the  first  floor  for  the  use  of  the 
Branch.  The  remainder  of  the  house  was  rented  out  to  the  Super¬ 
intendent  and  to  tenants  on  the  third  floor. 


(Enter  the  Villains)  These  are  the  good  and  brave  and  capable 
people  who  cry,  “Give  us  work  or  give  us  death!”  Of  course,  I  refer 
to  our  friends  who  cannot  see  at  all  or  very  little.  They  told  me  very 
persuasively  that  they  wanted  to  do  the  things  they  knew  how  to 
do  and  to  learn  other  crafts,  and  they  wanted  to  “get  together”. 
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Three  rooms,  and  one  of  them  an  office,  and  one  a  general  meeting 
room,  did  not  offer  very  much  space  nor  inducement  to  good  effort. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  go  down  in  the  basement  and  there 
the  first  loom  was  erected.  Walter  Francis,  blind,  of  Easton,  found 
this  first  loom  and  the  Bethlehem  Lions  Club  paid  for  it.  There  was 
no  money  for  materials  with  which  to  operate  it.  A  group  of  women, 
later  the  nucleus  of  our  Women’s  Auxiliary,  held  a  card  party  and 
donated  the  money  for  the  purchase  of  whatever  we  needed.  Then 
came  the  question  of  taking  care  of  our  unseeing  friends  at  their  work 
and  during  luncheon.  Another  group  of  women  stepped  up  and  de¬ 
cided  to  take  turns  in  helping  out. 

So  we  started  out  with  a  will,  very  little  money,  and  a  lot  of 
good  friends.  The  three  rooms,  of  course,  soon  became  crowded  and 
we  had  to  go  upstairs  to  give  our  basket  makers  a  room  to  them¬ 
selves  to  swing  their  reed  around  in  their  own  sweet  way.  The  chair 
caners  downstairs  began  to  fear  that  their  waving  strands  of  cane 
might  do  damage  to  visitors — so,  upstairs  they  went — and  by  that 
time,  the  Superintendent  was  being  pretty  well  crowded  out. 

Finally,  the  third  floor  tenants  were  asked  to  leave  because  we 
needed  their  rooms  so  badly — and,  at  the  very  end,  the  Superin¬ 
tendent  moved  out.  Of  course,  as  the  activities  increased,  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  housekeeping  and  cleaning  became  a  real  problem,  and  small 
services  to  the  blind  workers  also  presented  a  growing  difficulty.  The 
very  business  of  teaching  those  who  needed  to  be  taught  became 
probably  the  largest  problem  of  all. 

The  Government  to  the  rescue!  Works  Progress  Administration 
(Works  Projects)  offered  us  a  seeing  occupational  therapist.  We  had 
this  lady  for  one  year  and  then  she  was  removed  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
for  the  usual  reason  of  ineligibility.  Now,  we  have  five  blind  teach¬ 
ers  in  Northampton  County  on  the  W.  P.  A.,  four  serving  the  Blind  in 
Northampton  County  only,  and  one  teaching  in  Lehigh  County.  All 
four  in  Northampton  County  make  visits  in  the  homes  of  those  blind 
people  who  cannot  come  to  Headquarters  and  three  of  them  also 
teach  at  our  Headquarters.  Weaving  of  rugs,  and  linens,  bags,  and 
mats,  basket-making,  knitting  and  crocheting,  chair-caning  and  stool 
weaving,  delicate  brush  making,  leather  work,  raffia,  beading,  or¬ 
iental  knotting, — these  are  the  things  that  our  W.  P.  A.  teachers 
assist  us  in  teaching.  The  planning  of  the  work,  the  designing  of 
patterns,  and  the  assignment  and  supervision  of  work  rest  with  the 
Superintendent. 
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Again  to  the  rescue!  With  all  the  ever-increasing  amount  and 
diversity  of  work,  all  sorts  of  minor  jobs  turned  up  in  which  we 
needed  help.  We  asked  for  National  Youth  Administration  workers 
and  we  have  been  getting  them  right  along,  young  men  and  women. 
At  present  we  have  three  of  them  and  we  prize  them  dearly. 

We  help  the  Government!  It  seemed  just  at  the  right  moment 
when  we  needed  janitorial  assistance,  that  the  Work  Relief  Office 
of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  asked  us  if  we  could  provide 
work  for  some  unemployed  people  on  relief.  Could  we  indeed!  Of 
course,  we  were  more  than  happy  to  have  help.  And  so  the  parade 
has  been  coming  and  going — women  to  sew — other  women  to  clean, 
others  to  do  housekeeping  chores,  men  to  do  clerical  work,  or  to  at¬ 
tend  to  the  garden  (We  have  our  own  beans  and  things)  or  to  wash 
up  floors,  stairways,  and  porches.  Painting  of  furniture,  winding  of 
materials,  all  sorts  of  household  chores,  all  these  were  among  the 
activities  of  the  D.  P.  A.  Helpers. 

In  the  meantime,  we  had  a  great  time  getting  tables  to  work  on, 
chairs  to  sit  upon,  etc.  So  the  cry  went  out,  and  the  return  was  fine: 
a  Lion  pharmacist  sent  us  a  counter  and  showcase;  another  Lion,  a 
large  work-table;  a  Boy’s  Club  friend  loaned  us  another  large  work 
table  (we  still  have  it) ;  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  bought  a  settee  and 
four  chairs;  other  friends  sent  more  chairs,  chests  of  drawers,  more 
tables,  dishes,  kitchen  utensils,  radios,  etc.  We  built  ourselves  shelves 
and  bins;  still  another  Lion  kept  our  heating  system  in  order;  a 
Director  gave  us  a  mangle;  garden  and  porch  chairs  were  provided 
by  another  friend — and  so  we  are  comfortably,  if  not  luxuriously 
situated. 

And  now  we  come  to  the  home  talent.  I  have  already  mentioned 
the  Women’s  Auxiliary  and  individual  volunteer  workers.  Space 
would  not  permit  me  to  give  you  a  full  and  detailed  list  of  all  the 
groups  of  men  and  women  who  have  been  giving  assistance  in  gen¬ 
erous  and  important  ways.  Practically  every  Church  in  Bethlehem, 
Hellertown,  Easton,  and  other  county  centers  have  given  assistance 
in  conducting  sales,  cutting  and  sewing  weaving  materials,  as¬ 
sisting  at  picnics,  and  arranging  special  entertainments  for  our  blind 
friends.  A  popular  method  of  helping  is  for  Church  groups  of  women 
to  spend  a  full  day  at  our  Headquarters,  bringing  their  sandwiches 
with  them,  (coffee  and  tea  available  at  Headquarters)  and  cutting 
and  sewing  all  day  long. 

Groups  of  women,  members  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary  are  taking 
charge  of  the  preparation  of  the  fine  linens  we  buy  and  make  up 
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in  towels,  luncheon  sets,  cocktail  sets,  etc.  Student  groups  in  nearby 
colleges  have  made  their  contributions  by  giving  concerts  for  the 
benefit  of  our  Handwork  Department. 

Women’s  Clubs  and  Junior  Women’s  Clubs  are  making  constant 
contributions  in  assisting  us  in  our  sales;  The  Junior  Women’s  Clubs 
of  Bethlehem  and  Easton  have  given  us  our  first  talking  book  ma¬ 
chine,  a  rug  loom,  dictaphone  machines,  a  fine  linen  loom,  an  electric 
sewing  machine,  a  warp  winder,  a  Braille  writing  machine,  vision¬ 
testing  equipment,  and  a  number  of  other  gifts  too  numerous  to  men¬ 
tion. 

A  word  more  about  our  Women’s  Auxiliary.  This  started  as  a 
small  group  of  volunteer  women  who  gave  service  in  one  way  or 
another.  Their  first  two  big  pieces  of  work  were  the  bringing  of  a 
group  of  blind  players  to  Bethlehem,  and  conducting  a  large  sale  in 
the  lobby  of  the  building,  where  the  play  was  given;  and  the  other 
was  the  organizing  and  managing  of  our  first  large  picnic  on  the 
grounds  surrounding  the  home  of  one  of  our  Board  members  where 
over  200  guests  were  entertained.  Evidently  the  Auxiliary  liked  be¬ 
ing  of  service  for  they  decided  not  only  to  form  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization,  but  they  imposed  One  Dollar  annual  membership.  Each 
membership  has  helped  the  work  of  our  Handwork  Department. 
We  have  over  500  members  on  our  register  now  and  the  women  are 
organized  under  a  Board  of  Directors  which  functions  regularly  in 
monthly  meetings.  At  least  two  or  three  large  sales  each  year  are 
conducted  by  the  Women’s  Auxiliary. 

Civic  clubs  such  as  the  Garden  Club  of  Bethlehem,  The  Bishop 
Thorpe  Alumnae,  Fraternities  of  Lehigh  University,  the  Kiwanis 
Club,  the  Sons  of  Pythias,  the  Boys  Club,  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  the 
Girl  Scout  groups,  and  others,  have  at  one  time  or  another  helped 
us  along. 

And  now  come  the  Lions,  bringing  up  the  rear  of  the  procession 
of  helping  hands.  Their  financial  contributions  come  in  regularly, 
meaning  a  terrific  lot  of  encouragement  to  the  “Administration,”  I 
assure  you.  But  perhaps  we  prize  most  the  personal  interest  they 
take  in  our  work  and  in  the  blind  people  themselves.  The  Annual 
Christmas  Dinner  and  party  given  by  the  Bethlehem  Lions  is  now 
something  to  look  forward  to.  The  two  Educational  Weeks  for  the 
Blind  in  Bethlehem  were  successful  only  because  the  Lions  Club  stood 
valiantly  by  Mrs.  Ida  Hirst-Gifford  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  And  the  Lions  have  also  helped  immensely  in  our  large 
picnics  and  other  entertainments  for  the  Blind. 
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We  also  look  back  over  the  years  of  assistance  given  by  the 
Bethlehem  and  Easton  Community  Chests  and  special  gifts  from  local 
friends  whose  names  are  withheld.  Our  Directors — long  may  they 
live ! — have  given  and  are  giving  now  the  kind  of  loyal  support  that 
must  of  itself  result  in  the  growth  of  our  organization.  It  is  all 
very  well  for  us,  the  paid  workers,  to  give  the  last  ounce  of  our 
strength,  but  when  it  comes  to  Directors  holding  sessions  that  some¬ 
times  last  till  near  midnight,  then  we  feel  like  doffing  our  hats  and 
saying:  “Thank  you.” 

But  after  all  is  said  and  done,  the  most  important  builders  of 
our  permanent  headquarters  are  the  handcrafters  themselves.  And 
perhaps  our  real  reason  for  success  lies  in  the  fact  of  these  folks 
feeling  that  the  house  in  which  they  work  is  indeed  theirs,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  their  persistence  and  ever-improving  work,  there  would 
not  be  the  “House  That  Jack  Built”,  nor  that  anybody  else  built. 

It  is  amazing  to  note  that  eight  years  ago  it  was  not  possible 
to  conduct  a  sale  of  Northampton  County  blind-made  things.  Now, 
our  stock  is  really  very  lovely  and  diversified.  Some  day  we  hope  to 
be  able  to  sew  aprons,  too,  but  for  the  present,  we  will  have  to  be  con¬ 
tent  with  feeling  a  bit  jealous  of  other  Branches  who  do  make  them. 

And,  last  but  by  no  means  least,  our  Eye  Medical  Worker,  who 
has  been  building  up  her  job  in  the  midst  of  booming,  rattling,  thump¬ 
ing  looms,  now  will  have  an  office  to  herself,  where  she  may  work  in 
peace,  hold  conferences,  display  her  illustrative  literature,  and  do 
vision-testing. 

Would  you  like  to  know  how  we  suddenly  became  the  proud 
owners  of  “The  House  That  Jack  Built”?  It  is  a  deep  secret,  but  I 
am  free  to  tell  you  that  some  good  angel  whispered  a  message  of  com¬ 
passion  into  the  ear  of  a  warmhearted  friend  of  the  blind.  Money 
has  been  advanced  by  that  friend  to  make  the  purchase  possible,  and 
that  is  all  I  can  tell  you  now. 

Don’t  you  think,  after  viewing  in  your  mind  the  procession  of 
friends  and  helpers  who  have  stood  by  while  we  were  building  a 
place  for  ourselves  in  the  community,  that  I  am  right  in  calling  our 
headquarters  “The  House  That  Jack  Built”? 

What  I  cannot  tell  you  in  adequate  words  is  the  story  of  the 
unselfishness,  devotion,  and  tireless  service  given  so  freely  by  the 
builders. 
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TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

INTER-BRANCH  CONFERENCE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 

AND 

TENTH  ANNIVERSARY,  VENANGO  COUNTY  BRANCH 

October  10,  11,  12,  1940 
Oil  City,  Pennsylvania 


THURSDAY,  OCTOBER  10 

SESSION  1—8:00  P.  M.  Branch  Headquarters— RECEPTION,  GET  TOGETHER, 

and  LIGHT  REFRESHMENTS. 

Presiding:  J.  V.  Frampton,  Second  Vice-President,  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind,  Inc.,  and  Chairman,  Venango  County  Branch. 

Topic:  Address  of  Welcome — Colonel  E.  V.  D.  Selden,  Founder  and  Past 
Chairman  of  Venango  County  Branch. 

Response  by  Ernest  D.  Latham,  President,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc. 


FRIDAY,  OCTOBER  11 

SESSION  11-9:00-10:15  A.  M.  GENERAL  SESSION 

Presiding:  H.  R.  Latimer,  General  Manager,  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Inc. 

1.  Qualifications  and  Experience  for  Initiating  and  Administering  a  Pre¬ 

vention  of  Blindness  Program — Representative,  National  Society  for 
Prevention  of  Blindness. 

2.  Place  and  Scope  of  Occupational  Therapy  in  Work  for  the  Blind. — Miss 

Isabel  Campbell,  Supervisor,  Blind  Industries,  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind. 

3.  Social  Standards  in  Work  for  the  Blind.  (Speaker  to  be  announced) 

SESSION  111—10:30—12:00  A.  M.  SIMULTANEOUS  ROUND  TABLES 

1.  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Presiding:  Representative,  National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

2.  Occupational  Therapy 
Presiding:  Miss  Isabel  Campbell 

3.  Social  Standards 
Presiding.  (To  be  announced) 

SESSION  IV— 12:15-1:30  P.  M.  CONFERENCE  LUNCHEON 

Presiding:  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson,  Member  of  Board  of  Directors  of  Venango 
County  Branch. 

Speaker:  Miss  Lilian  E.  Latimer,  Past  President,  Associated  Blind  Women  of 
Maryland. 

Topic:  A  Philosophy  of  Wholesome  Living. 

SESSION  V— 2:00-3:15  P.  M.  GENERAL  SESSION 

Presiding:  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

1.  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  as  Intermediary  between  the  Federal 

Government  and  Workshops — C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager,  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 

2.  Central  Control  of  Stand  Concessions — (Speaker  to  be  announced) 

3.  The  Importance  of  Organized  Retail  Sales  of  Blind-made  Goods — Eugene 

D.  Morgret,  Sales  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 
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SESSION  VI— 3:30-5:00  P.  M.  SIMULTANEOUS  ROUND  TABLES 

1.  National  Industries 
Presiding:  C.  C.  Kleber 

2.  Central  Control 
Presiding.  (To  be  announced) 

3.  Retail  Sales 

Presiding:  Eugene  D.  Morgret 

SESSION  VII— G:15  P.  M.  TENTH  ANNIVERSARY  DINNER  OF  VENANGO 

COUNTY  BRANCH 

Presiding:  Ernest  D.  Latham,  President,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  J.  V.  Frampton,  Chairman,  Venango  County  Branch 

Principal  Speaker:  George  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Secretary,  New  Jersey  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  Blind 

Topic:  Modern  Trends  in  Work  for  the  Blind 

Second  Speaker:  J.  B.  Mohler,  Superintendent,  Venango  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Topic:  History  and  Growth  of  the  Venango  County  Branch 

Music  by  group  from  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania 


SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  12 

SESSION  VIII— 9:00-10:30  A.  M. 

1.  Meeting — Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

2.  Superintendents’  Meeting. 

Presiding:  Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine. 

SESSION  IX— 10:45-12:30  SIGHTSEEING  TRIP,  under  the  auspices  of  the  local 

branch. 

Talk  at  Drake  Well:  J.  V.  Frampton 

12:45  P.  M.  LUNCHEON — semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  * 


COMMITTEE 

Anniversary  Program 

J.  V.  Frampton  H.  R.  Latimer 

Mrs.  John  O’Donnell  J.  B.  Mohler 

J.  E.  Burns  Colonel  E.  V.  D.  Selden 

Mrs.  David  Frazier 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Mitchell 


HOTEL  ACCOMODATIONS 

The  Arlington  Hotel  offers  excellent  accomodations  at  reasonable  rates: 
Single  room  without  bath,  $1.50 — $1.75 — $2.00 
Single  room  with  bath,  $2.50 — $3.00 
Double  room  and  bath,  one  bed  for  2  persons,  $4.00 
Room  with  twin  beds  and  bath,  $5.00 
Double  room  with  running  water  and  twin  beds,  $3.00 
Room  with  running  water  and  double  bed  for  2  persons,  $2.50 


The  Tenth  Anniversary  Banquet,  price  $1.25. 

Auxiliary  Luncheon  and  Trustees  Luncheon,  each  85  cents. 

The  Reception  at  the  Center  on  Thursday  evening  will  be  free. 

Reservations  should  be  made  early  and  direct  to  the  hotel,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  best  rooms  available. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.  B. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SOME  LEADING  OPHTHALMOLOGISTS 

During  the  hundred  years  just  closing,  there  have  been,  among 
many  outstanding  ophthalmologists  in  Pennsylvania,  four  physicians 
whose  life  and  work  mark  the  arrival  of  ophthalmology  as  a  well- 
defined  department  of  medicine.  These  physicians  are  Isaac  Hays, 
1796-1879;  Lawrence  Webster  Fox,  1853-1931;  George  Edmund 
de  Schweinitz,  1858-1938;  and  William  Wightman  Blair,  1866-retired. 
It  is  the  writer’s  privilege  to  have  known  Dr.  Fox  slightly,  and  it  is 
his  rarer  privilege  to  number  Dr.  Blair  among  the  friends  and  as¬ 
sociates  whose  aid  and  counsel  have  made  possible  his  work  for  the 
prevention  and  conquest  of  blindness  in  Pennsylvania. 

Living  a  generation  earlier  than  the  other  three  physicians,  Dr. 
Hays’  work  was  transitional  between  the  “Beginnings  of  Ophthal¬ 
mology  in  America”  as  represented  by  Drs.  Physick,  Parrish,  and 
Gibson,  and  the  now-a-day  practice  of  Drs.  Fox,  de  Schweinitz  and 
Blair.  Isaac  Hays,  ophthalmologist  and  journalist,  was  born  in  Phil¬ 
adelphia,  the  son  of  Samuel  and  Rachael  Hays.  A  wealthy  merchant, 
Isaac’s  father  was  able  to  confide  the  early  tutelage  of  the  lad  to  the 
distinguished  Doctor  of  Divinity,  Samuel  B.  Wylie.  Entering  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  young  Isaac  studied  under  the  eminent 
Nathaniel  Chapman,  taking  his  M.  D.  in  1820.  Entering  immediately 
upon  his  long  and  useful  career,  we  find  him,  1822-27,  associated 
with  Dr.  George  McClellan,  in  the  pioneer  work  of  the  Infirmary  for 
the  Diseases  of  the  Eye  and  Ear,  in  Philadelphia.  As  surgeon  to 
Wills  Eye  Hospital,  1834-54,  he  kept  well  abreast  of  the  rapidly  de¬ 
veloping  theory  and  practice  of  ophthalmology.  Meanwhile  as  phys¬ 
ician  respectively  to  the  Philadelphia  Orphanage,  the  Philadelphia 
and  Southern  dispensaries,  and  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  he  maintained  a  lively  and  varied  interest 
in  the  practice  of  general  medicine  equal  to  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

Admiring  friends  he  assuredly  had  who  have  done  much,  pro¬ 
fessionally  and  traditionally,  to  perpetuate  his  services;  but  these 
services  are  best  reflected  in  Doctor  Hays’  own  abundant  writings  as 
Editor-in-Chief,  1827-1879,  of  The  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  in  which  he  made  his  most  enduring  contribution  to  medi¬ 
cine  in  general  and  ophthalmology  in  particular.  Of  this  Journal,  dur¬ 
ing  the  fifty  years  of  Dr.  Hays’  editorship,  Dr.  Billings,  in  his  centen¬ 
nial  history  of  American  Medical  Literature  writes,  “The  ninety-seven 
volumes  of  this  Journal  need  no  eulogy.  From  this  file  alone,  were  all 
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other  productions  of  the  press  for  the  last  fifty  years  destroyed,  it 
would  be  possible  to  reproduce  a  majority  of  the  real  contributions  of 
the  world  to  medical  science  during  that  period.” 

In  addition  to  his  heavy  literary  schedule  and  medical  practice, 
Dr.  Hays  found  time  to  lend  a  hand  in  organizing  local,  state  and 
national  groups  for  the  discussion  and  regulation  of  matters  per¬ 
taining  to  theory  and  practice  of  medicine.  In  1835  he  was  made 
Fellow  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  and,  in  1848,  represented  that 
institution  at  the  convention  which  organized  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Medical  Society.  He  was  also  among  those  leading  physicians  who, 
during  the  previous  year,  had  organized  the  American  Medical  As¬ 
sociation.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the  Ophthalmic  Society  of 
Philadelphia  and  it  is  in  the  field  of  ophthalmology  that  he  did  his 
best  and  most  original  work. 

Lawrence  Webster  Fox,  son  of  Dr.  Thomas  G.  and  Diana  Her- 
shey  Fox,  was  born  at  Hummelstown,  Dauphin  County,  Pa.,  the 
eldest  brother  of  the  distinguished  jurist  of  that  county,  Judge  John 
E.  Fox.  Educated  in  the  schools  of  his  native  county,  he  graduated 
in  1872  from  the  Millersville  Normal.  In  1875,  he  entered  Jefferson 
Medical  College,  at  Philadelphia,  where  he  won  his  M.  D.  in  1878. 

Dr.  Fox  then  spent  several  years  studying  in  the  clinics  of  Paris, 
Berlin,  Vienna,  and  London;  and  was  the  first  American  to  enjoy 
the  distinction  of  Clinic  Assistant,  house  surgeon,  at  Moorsfield, 
the  Royal  London  Hospital.  While  in  England  he  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  the  Bickerton  family,  which  led,  in  1889,  to  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Miss  C.  Beatrice,  sister  of  the  celebrated  physician,  T.  Her¬ 
bert  Bickerton. 

Returning  to  America,  he  held  one  important  assignment  after 
another  while  he  built  up  *a  large  and  lucrative  practice.  Connected 
with  the  staff  of  Jefferson  Medical  College  from  1881  to  1885,  he  was 
ophthalmic  surgeon  of  the  Germantown  Hospital,  1883  to  1893.  In 
like  manner,  for  years,  he  served  Baptist  Orphanage  and  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  From  1893  to  1902,  he  was 
Professor  of  Ophthalmology  on  the  staff  of  the  Chirurgical  College 
of  Philadelphia,  now  the  Graduate  School  of  Medicine  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Fox  served  on  a  goodly  number  of  professional  and  philan¬ 
thropic  boards,  such  as  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Pensions,  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  Orthopedic  Hospital,  and 
was  President,  for  many  years,  of  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society  and  Free  Circulating  Library.  As  an  ophthalmologist,  his 
greatest  service  was  in  the  treatment  of  tracoma  among  the  Black 
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Feet  and  Crow  Indians  of  Montana,  where  his  efforts  were  all  but 
one  hundred  per  cent  effective.  So  appreciative  were  the  Black  Feet 
Indians  that  they  honored  him  with  membership  in  their  tribe  as 
“Chief  Eagle.” 

George  Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  widely  known  as  the  Dean  of 
Ophthalmology,  was  born  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Descended  from  Mor¬ 
avian  nobility,  he  was  the  son  of  Bishop  Edmund  and  Lydia 
de  Schweinitz.  Taking  his  A.  B.  and  A.  M.  from  the  Moravian  College 
in  1876,  he  entered  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  receiving  his 
M.  D.  in  1881  and  his  LL.  D.  in  1914;  while,  among  other  colleges, 
Michigan  and  Harvard  Universities  conferred  special  degrees  upon 
him.  A  staff  member  of  the  School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  from  1902  to  1924,  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  gradually  became 
recognized  as  the  general  consultant  on  ophthalmology.  As  a  young 
physician  he  enjoyed,  in  connection  with  his  duties  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ophthalmic  Hospital  and  Infirmary  for  Nervous  Diseases,  an  enviable 
association  with  the  renowned  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell. 

Unmarried,  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  was  wedded  in  a  very  real  sense, 
to  his  profession,  serious  minded  and  thorough,  friendly  and  respon¬ 
sive  to  all  earnest  seekers  for  truth.  He  served  overseas  for  two 
years  and  continued  his  connection  with  the  United  States  Medical 
Reserve  Corps  as  Ophthalmic  Consultant.  As  Vice-President  of  the 
Board  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
he  rendered  marked  service  to  the  cause  of  blind  people  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania.  He  is  famous  for  his  comprehensive  text  books  and  hundreds 
of  original  magazine  articles  on  ophthalmology  and  kindred  subjects. 
His  after  dinner  speeches  were  models  of  careful  preparation  and  his 
presence  was  sought  at  every  important  medical  gathering  at  home 
and  abroad.  During  the  latter  years  of  his  busy  and  fruitful  life,  he 
served  as  Trustee  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  from  time 
to  time  he  received  many  awards  for  distinguished  service,  among 
which  were: — The  Alvarenga  Prize,  1894;  The  Bronze  Plaque,  1923; 
the  Howe  Prize  Medal,  1927 ;  The  Huguenot  Cross,  1928 ;  and  The 
Leslie  Dana  Medal,  1930. 

The  third  member  of  this  contemporary  trio,  William  Wightman 
Blair,  son  of  George  W.  and  Caroline  Snowden  Blair,  was  born  at 
Blairsville,  Pa.  Graduating  from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  he 
attended  Hahnemann  College  and  Hospital,  Philadelphia,  where  he 
received  his  M.  D.  in  1889.  In  1895,  he  married  Miss  Margaret  Ken¬ 
nedy  Brown,  and  located  in  Pittsburgh,  where  he  has  rendered  dis¬ 
tinguished  service  to  his  university,  his  community,  and  his  profes¬ 
sion  in  general.  Professor  Emeritus  of  the  School  of  Medicine  of 
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the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  he  is  enjoying  an  honorable,  albeit 
busy,  professional  twilight.  With  a  rare  wisdom  seldom  exercised  by 
great  men,  Dr.  Blair,  I  am  told  on  reliable  authority,  saw  to  it  that 
younger  physicians,  understudies  if  you  will,  were  deliberately  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  over  his  work  while  he  is  yet  able  to  give  them  the 
benefit  of  such  of  his  knowledge  and  experience  as  they  may  desire 
or  feel  impelled  to  seek. 

As  Consultant  Executive  Surgeon  and  also  a  Director  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Dr.  Blair  keeps  abreast  of  all  that 
is  safely  modern  in  the  practice  of  ophthalmology.  In  his  capacity 
as  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Tuberculosis  Hospital  of  Pittsburgh 
and  to  St.  Margaret’s  Memorial  Hospital,  he  is  sufficiently  in  touch 
with  the  general  practitioner  to  guide  him  towards  the  best  ophthal¬ 
mic  thought  of  the  day. 

His  connections  with  a  variety  of  medical  societies,  local,  state, 
national  and  international,  have  kept  him  conversant  with  the  fore¬ 
most  thought  and  personnel  of  his  profession;  while  his  cultural 
background,  sterling  worth,  and  friendly  instincts  make  him  much 
more  than  a  pleasing  personality. 

As  Dr.  de  Schweinitz  is  known  as  the  Dean  of  Ophthalmology  and 
Dr.  Fox  is  widely  proclaimed  as  the  Vanquisher  of  Tracoma,  Dr. 
Blair  is  perhaps  most  widely  recognized  for  his  life  long  and  success¬ 
ful  crusade  against  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  babies’  sore  eyes.  In¬ 
formed  physicians  have  known  for  nearly  sixty  years  that  a  drop  of 
nitrate  of  silver  in  the  eyes  of  a  day-old  infant  will  prevent  blindness 
from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  that  it  has  taken  years  to  make  the 
practice  of  using  these  drops  obligatory  by  physicians  and  midwives. 
As  Chairman  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Committee  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Dr.  Blair  was  foremost  in  urging 
that  something  more  than  health  regulation  and  medical  cooperation 
is  necessary  to  make  the  general  public  sufficiently  eye-minded  to 
support  any  effective  campaign  for  the  prevention  of  blindness  from 
babies’  sore  eyes.  Thus,  through  his  efforts  for  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century,  in  cooperation  with  the  National  Society  for  the  Pre¬ 
vention  of  Blindness  and,  more  recently  with  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Council  for  the  Blind,  a  series  of  community  programs  have  been 
inaugurated  and  conducted  in  many  of  the  more  populous  sections 
of  Pennsylvania  designed  to  educate  the  public  in  practical  methods 
of  preventing  not  only  blindness  from  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  but 
from  any  needless  cause  whatsoever.  It  must  suffice  here  to  say  that 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  blindness  from  babies’  sore 
eyes  has  been  reduced  to  approximately  seventy-five  per  cent. 
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AGREEMENT 

BETWEEN  THE  NATIONAL  SOCIETY  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AND 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

AGREEMENT  made  this  1st  day  of  August,  1940,  between  the 
National  Society  for  the  Blind  of  Washington,  D.  C.,  hereinafter 
known  as  the  Society,  and  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind,  Inc.,  with  headquarters  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  and  branches  in 
the  following  cities:  Allentown,  Altoona,  Bethlehem,  Butler,  Erie, 
Harrisburg,  Johnstown,  Lancaster,  Oil  City,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh, 
Reading,  Scranton,  and  Wilkes-Barre,  hereinafter  known  as  the  As¬ 
sociation. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  Society  shall  sponsor  vending  machines  for 
the  sale  of  various  kinds  of  merchandise  (candy,  gum,  nuts,  drinks, 
etc.)  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  and  shall  have  all  income  from 
space  rentals  which  can  be  assigned  to  it. 

Each  machine  subject  to  this  agreement  shall  have  a  sponsorship 
card  attached  to  it  with  the  following  printed  thereon :  “Sponsored  by 
the  National  Society  for  the  Blind,  Inc.  and  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind,  Inc.” 

The  Society  shall  send  the  Association  a  report  of  income  each 
month  as  soon  as  such  income  is  received,  and  a  statement  showing 
any  accumulated  credit  balance  due  the  Association  from  previous 
periods. 

The  Society  shall  not  hold  more  than  twenty  per  cent  of  the  in¬ 
come  for  its  administration  costs,  and  at  least  eighty  per  cent  of  the 
income  derived  shall  be  paid  to  the  Association  in  the  following  man¬ 
ner,  except  as  hereinafter  prescribed  in  contracts  made  with  other 
agencies  operating  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania: 

By  treasurer’s  check  from  the  Society. 

The  Association  agrees  to  assist  in  securing  locations,  to  the 
extent  consistent  with  its  staff  personnel,  for  vending  machines  for 
such  companies  as  are  contracted  with  the  Society  and  are  accepted 
by  the  Association. 

The  Association  agrees  to  use  its  influence  to  promote  develop¬ 
ment  of  business  and  income  in  cooperation  with  the  approved  vend¬ 
ing  machine  companies. 
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The  Association  agrees  to  expend  this  income  for  the  avowed 
purposes  of  the  Association  with  particular  emphasis  upon  the  place¬ 
ment  of  blind  persons  in  employment  outside  of  sheltered  industries. 
Such  funds  shall  be  used  for  the  permanent  capitalization  of  refresh¬ 
ment  stands  and  similar  enterprises  and  for  salaries  and  travelling 
expenses  for  placement  department  personnel. 

This  contract  is  subject  to  conditions  of  contracts  made  with  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the  Philadelphia  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness,  and  any  other  agencies  for  the  blind 
as  may  be  agreed  upon  from  time  to  time  by  all  agencies  concerned 
with  the  general  problem. 

f 

Copies  of  contracts  with  the  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  are  attached 
hereto. 

This  agreement  shall  be  cancelled  by  either  party  upon  thirty 
days’  notice  in  writing  sent  by  registered  mail  to  the  last  known 
address  of  the  office  of  the  agency. 

Date:  August  1st,  1940 

(Signed)  Walter  K.  Handy, 

Secretary -Treasurer, 

National  Society  for  the  Blind 

(Signed)  H.  R.  Latimer 

Association  Executive 


—  o  — 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
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MRS.  GEORGE  H.  ASHLEY 


NATIVE  of  western  New  York,  Mrs.  George  H.  Ashley,  nee 


i  \  Miss  Mary  E.  Martin,  spent  most  of  her  early  life  at  Buffalo  and 
later  at  Ithaca,  where  she  took  special  courses  at  Cornell  University. 
She  transferred  to  Leland  Stanford  University  where  she  renewed 
an  old  acquaintanceship  with  Mr.  Ashley  who  persuaded  her  to  join 
him  in  his  wanderings  as  a  geologist,  a  life  which  took  them  to  many 
states  before  they  settled  in  Harrisburg,  where  they  have  lived  for 
twenty-one  years.  They  were  married  in  Buffalo,  New  York,  July  11, 
1895,  and  they  have  two  children,  both  of  whom  are  married  and 
have  children  of  their  own. 

Mrs.  Ashley’s  interest  in  the  work  for  the  blind  antedates  her 
coming  to  Harrisburg  through  personal  acquaintance  with  blind 
people.  In  1921,  being  a  newcomer  to  Harrisburg  and  their  children 
on  their  own,  she  cast  about  for  something  to  do.  She  discovered  the 
makings  of  a  county  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  and  through  the  solicitation  of  Mrs.  Lyman  D.  Gilbert,  who 
asked  her  to  help  establish  a  branch  in  Harrisburg,  became  Vice- 
Chairman  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  David  Tracy.  Mr.  Tracy’s 
untimely  death,  a  month  later,  threw  the  responsibility  of  the  work 
on  Mrs.  Ashley’s  shoulders.  However,  under  a  succession  of  chairmen 
and  with  the  efficient  help  of  many  Harrisburg  citizens,  especially 
the  women,  a  workcenter  was  set  up,  at  first  in  one  of  the  Boyd  Street 
houses,  given  by  Mr.  Peter  Vaughn  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  and 
later  in  the  Welfare  Building  on  Second  Street.  Regular  visits  to  the 
shut-in  blind  were  begun,  also  the  teaching  of  Braille,  instruction  in 
making  woven  materials  and  chair  caning  within  the  center,  where 
from  8  to  10  people  were  kept  at  work  most  of  the  time. 

During  Mrs.  Ashley’s  administration  the  beggars  were  taken  off 
the  streets  under  a  private  pension  system. 

In  the  beginning  everything  had  to  be  learned — where  to  buy 
materials,  how  much,  what  to  make,  and  how  articles  should  be 
priced  and  then,  how  and  where  to  sell  them.  All  of  the  work  was  on 
a  voluntary  basis  except  for  one  paid  worker,  a  partially  blind 
woman,  who  acted  as  Supervisor.  There  was  no  money  for  clerical 
help  and  Mrs.  Ashley  assumed  this  responsibility. 

She  visited  workcenters  of  Associations  for  the  Blind  in  many 
cities  from  Toronto,  Canada  to  New  York  City.  She,  herself,  learned 
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to  weave  in  order  to  teach  it,  studied  methods  of  marketing  the 
blind-made  products,  and  other  matters  having  to  do  with  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  work. 

Far  harder  than  the  administrative  or  business  part  of  the  work 
were  the  many  personal  problems  arising  among  some  of  the  blind 
people. 

Mrs.  Ashley  was  also  responsible  for  locating  the  building  which 
now  houses  the  workcenter. 

Since  her  resignation  as  Vice-Chairman  in  December,  1925,  due 
to  ill  health,  she  has  retained  her  membership  on  the  Board  of  Di¬ 
rectors  of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  and  in  April,  1940  was  elected 
Third  Vice-President  of  the  parent  organization,  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

'■  j  1  rfl 

Editor’s  Note:  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Ashley  have  been  personally  known  to  the 
Editor,  and  his  wife,  for  nearly  twenty  years  and  it  has  been  their  privilege  to 
know  and  visit  these  delightful  people  in  their  Front  Street  home  on  Riverside 
Drive,  Harrisburg.  Given  to  literary  pursuits  and  philanthropically  minded,  an 
evening  with  them  always  leaves  one  very  much  refreshed  and  better  for  the 
next  day’s  work. 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND, 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 
June  1,  1940 

ASSETS 


Association  Branches 

Cash,  Regular  Fund  .  $  827.84  $  10,393.03 

Cash,  Special  Fund  .  4,857.64  19,584.28 

Petty  Cash  .  20.00  1,135.80 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  .  23,259.70 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  . 2,576.79 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loan  .  30.00 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  . , .  566.22 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania  .  3,750.00  . 

Inventory  . 40,711.27 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth  ....  15,000.00  . 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  .  9,927.06 

Investments,  Securities  &  Savings  .  . 

Real  Estate,  Buildings,  &  Equipment  .  1,377.97  299,137.17 

Automobiles  &  Trucks  .  4,565.77 

Deferred  Expense  . 1,402.74 


TOTAL  ASSETS  .  $25,833.45  $413,289.83 


LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 


Association 

Accrued  Allotments  Due,  Branches  .  $  1,800.00 

Accounts  Payable,  Trade  . 

Accounts  Payable,  Branches  . 

Mortgages  Payable  . 

Loans  Payable  . /=.... 

Accrued  Interest  Payable  . 

Unpaid  on  Equipment  . 

RESERVE  FOR  DEPRECIATION: 

Furniture,  Fixt.  &  Bldgs . 

Equipment  and  Machinery  . .....*. 

Auto  Trucks  . 

Reserve  for  doubtful  accounts  . 

UNABSORBED  CONTRIBUTIONS: 


Commonwealth  of  Pensylvania  .  15,000.00 

Local  Aid  and  Welfare  . 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Mortgage,  and 

Special  Fund  . 

NET  WORTH  .  9,033.45 


Branches 


17,132.54 

1,599.53 

63,000.00 

1,073.08 

1,312.50 

166.80 

70,763.52 

20,479.86 

2,644.42 

3,500.00 


26,727.06 

3,675.00 

201,215.52 


INC. 


Consolidated 

$  11,220.87 
24,441.92 
1,155.80 
23,259.70 
2,576.79 
30.00 
566.22 

3,750.00 

40,711.27 

15,000.00 

9,927.06 


300,515.14 

4,565.77 

1,402.74 


$439,123.28 


Consolidated 
$  1,800.00 
17,132.54 
1,599.53 
63,000.00 
1,073.08 
1,312.50 
166.80 

70,763.52 

20,479.86 

2,644.42 

3,500.00 

15,000.00 

26,727.06 

3,675.00 

210,248.97 


TOTAL 


$25,833.45  $413,289.83  $439,123.28 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT— INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

June  1,  1939  to  May  31,  1940 

INCOME 


Sales  . 

Local  City  Aid  . 

Welfare  Aid  . 

Gifts  and  Contributions  . 

County  Maintenance  . 

Receipts  from  Special  Funds 

State  Appropriation  . 

Loans  . 

Miscellaneous  . 


Association 

$ . 


931.82 


18,750.00 


Branches 

$244,665.68 

34,707.25 

91,052.37 

11,698.39 

3,118.94 

5,936.54 


5,959.98 

6,693.62 


Consolidated 

$244,665.68 

34,707.25 

91,052.37 

12,630.21 

3,118.94 

5,936.54 

18,750.00 

5,959.98 

6,693.62 


TOTAL  INCOME 


$19,681.82  $403,832.77  $423,514.59 


EXPENSE 


Salaries — Supervision  and  Clerical, Blind  .... 
Salaries — Supervision  and  Clerical,  Sighted 

Wages  and  Handicap,  Blind  . 

Wages,  Sighted  . 

Purchases  for  resale  . 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated  . 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power  . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

Insurance  . 

Truck  Delivery  . 

Travel  and  Carfare  . 

Office  Supplies  . 

Printing  and  Postage  . 

Rent  . 

Shop  Supplies  . 

Collection  Expense  . 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  . 

Social  Service  and  Aid  . 

Prevention  . 

Placement  . 

Education  and  Recreation  . 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . 

Interest  on  Other  Debts  . 

Library  Expense  . 

Conference  Expense  . 

New  Equipment  . 

Memberships  and  Dues  . 

Branch  Allotments  . 

Deferred  Expense  . 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Special  Fd . 

Repayment  on  Loans — others  . 

Unclassified  . 

Advance,  Special  Fund  . 


Association  Branches  Consolidated 

$  4,466.67  $  18,621.90 


1,950.00  42,786.01 

.  101,474.47 

.  24,254.72 

.  23,293.32 

.  127,039.93 

20.40  3,996.77 

94.24  2,661.41 

739.97  2,378.83 

.  5,968.48 

1,093.46  5,472.93 

80.59  2,276.82 

1,542.90  714.29 

520.00  5,014.25 

.  3,290.19 

.  428.92 
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Colonel  E.  V.  D.  Selden 

This  issue  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated  to  Colonel  E.  V.  D.  Selden, 
Founder  of  the  Venango  County  Branch  and  Trustee  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association,  Inc.  (See  page  4) 
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COLONEL  E.  V.  D.  SELDEN 

COLONEL  E.  V.  D.  SELDEN,  to  whom  this  issue  of 
“The  Seer”  has  been  dedicated,  has  been  prominent  in 
the  work  for  the  blind  in  Venango  County  since  its  in¬ 
ception  thirteen  years  ago.  Born  in  Lawrenceville,  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  in  1858,  Colonel  Selden  has  been  active  in  the  oil 
industry  since  1877,  serving  as  president  of  the  Oil  Ex¬ 
change  in  Oil  City,  and  associated  with  Major  J.  A.  Faw¬ 
cett  in  the  Crystal  Oil  Works.  Mr.  Selden  was  also  an  active 
member  of  the  National  Guards,  being  commissioned  Col¬ 
onel  of  the  21st  Regiment  during  the  Spanish  American 
War,  at  which  time  he  was  engaged  in  training  recruits. 

For  many  years,  Colonel  Selden  has  taken  an  active 
part  in  community  affairs  of  Oil  City.  He  was  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Ivy  Club,  a  social  organization  and  has 
been  active  in  the  Community  Fund,  Boy  Scouts,  Lions 
Club,  and  the  Masons. 

Colonel  Selden  pioneered  in  the  work  for  the  blind  in 
Venango  County.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  local  Branch 
from  1927  to  1937.  It  was  his  interest  and  enthusiasm 
which  has  helped  the  Venango  County  Branch  to  achieve  * 
its  present  position  among  the  social  agencies  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Colonel  Selden  did  not  limit  his  interest  to  the 
local  work,  but  also  was  a  member  of  the  Executive  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  at¬ 
tending  the  meetings  no  matter  when  or  where  they  were 
held. 

The  work  is  better  because  of  the  untiring  efforts  of 
such  volunteer  workers  as  the  Colonel. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

WHEN  the  present  General  Manager  took  charge  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  in  the  fall  of  1921,  it  com¬ 
prised  but  three  Branches,  or  Centers,  and  an  Administrative  Office, 
consisting,  as  now,  of  the  Manager,  an  Office  Secretary,  and  a  typist. 

The  Association  was  still  definitely  in  its  infancy,  sprawled 
across  the  State,  alternately  elated  by  its  small  accomplishments  and 
depressed  by  its  trivial  disasters.  Beginning  with  the  Dauphin  Coun¬ 
ty  Center,  early  in  1923,  one  branch  child  after  another  came  in 
rapid  succession  until,  at  the  time  of  the  financial  crash  in  1929, 
the  parent  organization  boasted  14  wiggling  youngsters,  fraught 
with  growing  pains  of  every  imaginable  sort,  particularly  of  the 
financial  type.  Then  came  the  depression,  during  which  one  branch 
child,  due  to  the  financial  collapse  of  its  community,  died  of  insuf¬ 
ficient  nourishment.  Another  branch,  however,  was  born  a  few 
months  later  so  that  the  family  still  numbers  fourteen.  Ranging 
thus  from  two  to  thirty  years  of  age,  these  offspring  of  the  Associa¬ 
tion  are  now  predominantly  in  their  adolescent  period,  the  most 
difficult  time  in  the  life  of  an  individual  or  an  organization. 

Lest  the  Branches,  however,  resent  the  foregoing  simile,  we 
hasten  to  present  another  and  perhaps  more  appropriate  parallel.  As 
the  thirteen  original  colonies,  independent  and  locally  self-sufficient, 
found  it  necessary,  in  matters  affecting  their  common  interests,  first 
to  form  a  loose  confederation  which  they  later  developed  into  the  pres¬ 
ent  strong  constitutional  government,  so  our  Branches,  without  sac¬ 
rificing  their  local  interests,  are  drawing  together  in  a  manner  cal¬ 
culated  to  develop  work  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  throughout 
the  entire  State.  This  can  only  be  done  by  filling  out  and  strength- 
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ening  the  Central  Administration  from  the  Branches  up  rather  than 
from  the  Corporate  Association  down. 

A  careful  examination  of  the  papers  given  at  the  recent  Inter- 
Branch  Conference  will  reveal  this  tendency  toward  the  correlation 
and  coordination  of  the  common  interests  among  the  Branches  which 
can  be  best  subserved  through  the  Central  Office.  As  a  concrete 
development,  following  upon  the  recommendations  growing  out  of 
these  papers,  the  Board  of  Trustees  on  October  12,  1940,  authorized 
the  establishment  of  a  General  Sales  Committee  to  function  as  a 
standardizing  and  marketing  agency  for  blind-made  products  and 
at  the  same  time  to  promote  stand  concessions  under  a  Central 
Management  System,  as  provided  by  the  Federal  Administration  of 
the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act. 

If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  reference,  though  the  General 
Manager  is  relinquishing  his  authority  as  of  December  31,  1940  to 
Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison,  the  Executive  Secretary,  he  is  happy  to 
continue  as  Editor  of  the  SEER  and  Trustee  at  Large.  In  the  former 
capacity  he  is  to  associate  with  himself  a  group  of  Associate  Editors 
representing  the  work  of  the  General  Sales  Committee,  the  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Directors’  Advisory  Committee,  prevention  of  blindness,  so¬ 
cial  work  and  therapy,  training  and  employment,  and  standardization 
and  marketing. 

NOTE:  We  regret  that  owing  to  an  initial  misunderstanding,  we 
failed  to  secure  the  leading  paper  on  Prevention.  Furthermore,  it  was 
intended  to  show  National  Society’s  new  sound,  slide  film  “The  Eyes 
Have  It!”  but  unfortunately  it  was  impossible  to  get  the  projector  to 
work.  The  session,  therefore,  became  an  informal  discussion  of  the 
qualifications  for  a  prevention  of  blindness  worker  in  a  community 
program.  The  group  participated  in  the  discussion  which  brought  out 
the  need  for  a  social  and  medical  social  background;  for  knowledge 
of  community  resources  and  community  organization;  for  awareness 
of  the  ethics  and  standards  of  the  medical  profession  in  general,  and 
of  ophthalmology  in  particular;  for  keeping  abreast  of  public  health 
plans  and  policies;  and  for  some  knowledge  of  how  to  get  legislative 
action.  The  values  of  the  training  course  in  connection  with  the 
Washington  University  at  St.  Louis  were  discussed,  as  were  the  ben¬ 
efits  of  the  annual  Eye  Health  Institute  conducted  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  at  New  York.  For  further 
discussion  of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  phases  of  the  work,  see 
“Modern  Trends  in  Work  for  the  Blind”  by  Mr.  Meyer  on  page  33. 
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INTER-BRANCH  CONFERENCE 

of  the 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

Oil  City,  Penna. 

October  10-12,  1940 

Tenth  Anniversary  of  Venango  County  Branch 

—  o  — 

RESPONSE  TO  ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME 

H.  R.  Latimer,  General  Manager 

In  responding  on  behalf  of  the  Association  to  the  address  of 
welcome,  made  by  Colonel  E.  V.  D.  Selden  of  the  Venango  County 
Branch,  Mr.  Latimer  outlined  the  history  and  present  program  of 
the  Association  substantially,  as  follows: 

A  class  “A”  non-profit  organization,  the  Association’s  prime 
objective  since  its  incorporation  in  1912,  has  been  the  conquest  of 
blindness  through  prevention,  employment,  and  relief.  The  enact¬ 
ment  of  the  State  Blind  Pension  Law,  in  1934,  lifted  the  major  burden 
of  the  relief  from  the  shoulders  of  private  philanthropy,  but  made 
no  provision  for  prevention  or  employment.  On  the  contrary,  the  im¬ 
pression  largely  prevails  that  nothing  further  need  be  done  to  over¬ 
come  the  handicap  of  blindness  along  these  constructive  lines.  From 
time  to  time,  however,  as  funds  and  opportunity  have  permitted, 
with  some  help  from  the  State,  the  Association  has  established  four¬ 
teen  local  centers,  known  as  Branches,  in  the  more  populous  areas 
of  Pennsylvania.  It  is  the  business  of  these  Branches,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  cooperation  of  the  parent  organization,  to  arouse  their  re¬ 
spective  communities  to  a  proper  responsibility  for  conquering  blind¬ 
ness  in  all  its  phases.  How  well  and  inexpensively  these  services  are 
being  rendered  the  State  will  appear  from  a  study  of  the  following: 

First.  During  the  year  ending  May  31,  1940,  the  Association 
spent  upwards  of  $400,000  toward  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  less  than  4  per  cent  of  which  was  contributed  by  the  State. 
All  Association  income,  other  than  that  from  the  State,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  contributed  directly  to  the  parent 
body,  is  not  only  derived  from  local  Branch  areas  but  goes  entirely 
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toward  Branch  work;  nor  do  the  Branches  contribute  financially  to¬ 
ward  the  Association’s  general  administration.  The  State  appropria¬ 
tion,  however,  is  divided  almost  equally  between  the  14  Branches 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  Association’s  general  administration  on  the 
other. 

Second.  As  the  State  becomes  more  nearly  covered  by  Branches, 
two  salient  facts  stand  out,  to  wit:  That  the  Association’s  income 
other  than  that  from  the  State  will  go  increasingly  to  the  Branches 
for  their  local  work;  and  that  the  need  for  coordinating  this  expanded 
local  work  will  grow  in  direct  ratio  to  the  increased  development, 
but  in  inverse  ratio  to  the  steadily  vanishing  private  income  enjoyed 
by  the  parent  organization.  The  former  of  these  salient  facts  is  as  it 
should  be;  but  the  latter  demands  immediate  consideration,  in  order 
that  more  eyesight  may  be  saved  and  more  blind  people  gainfully 
employed. 

Third.  For  want  of  the  necessary  income  on  the  part  of  the 
parent  association,  the  coordination  and  correlation  of  Branch  ac¬ 
tivities  are  proceeding  but  slowly  and  tortuously;  and  it  is  for  the 
advancement  of  this  work  along  four  distinct  lines  that  we  are  ask¬ 
ing  the  State  for  more  money  during  the  coming  biennium: 

(a)  In  order  to  establish  an  adequate  and  permanent  market  for 
blind-made  goods,  and  thus  to  furnish  regular  and  more  remunera¬ 
tive  employment  for  more  blind  people,  the  Association  has  author¬ 
ized  the  establishment  of  a  General  Sales  Agency  to  operate  on  a 
non-profit  and  ultimate  self-sustaining  basis.  As  the  need  for  the 
employment  of  so  many  of  our  willing  and  capable  blind  people  is 
great  and  the  first  stages  of  such  an  enterprise  requires  cash,  we 
are  requesting  that  the  State  grant  the  Association  an  appropriate 
sum,  with  which  to  put  this  sales  agency  on  a  going  basis. 

(b)  Again,  in  order  to  afford  more  gainful  employment  for  scores 
of  capable  blind  citizens,  the  Association,  in  the  spirit  of  the  Federal 
Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  plans  to  institute  a  Central  Management 
System  for  the  operation  of  concession  stands  and  other  small  bus¬ 
inesses  to  the  end  that  such  enterprises  may  be  made  more  profitable 
and  more  secure  to  blind  operators  than  has  heretofore  been  the  case 
in  this  State.  Here  again  the  initial  steps  of  this  enterprise  call  for 
cash;  accordingly,  we  are  asking  that  the  State  grant  the  Associa¬ 
tion  a  like  appropriate  amount  for  the  coming  biennium  to  establish 
this  Central  Management  System. 

(c)  The  Branches  of  the  Association,  one  by  one,  as  local  funds 
permit,  are  adding  to  their  respective  staffs  a  trained  prevention  of 
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blindness  worker.  In  order  to  coordinate  these  Branch  efforts  in 
prevention,  to  develop  similar  activities  in  other  areas  of  the  State, 
and  to  correlate  the  whole  with  other  approved  community  enter¬ 
prises,  we  are  asking*  the  State  for  further  funds  for  the  next  two 
years. 

(d)  In  order  to  continue  the  Association’s  present  administra¬ 
tive  program,  including  the  building  of  two,  or  more,  branches  to 
carry  the  blessings  of  prevention  and  employment  to  other  parts 
of  the  State  and  to  afford  each  present  Branch  a  measure  of  finan¬ 
cial  aid  in  regular  or  specific  instances,  we  ask  the  continuance  of 
the  present  State  appropriation  to  the  Association  of  $15,000  a  year 
for  the  next  two  years. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  Association’s  financial 
and  service  records  are  convincing  evidence  of  the  type,  scope  and 
value  of  the  service  which  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  has  long  rendered  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  at  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  small  cost  to  the  State  government.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident 
that,  if  we  are  to  consolidate  past  and  present  gains  and  to  carry  this 
vital  work  on  to  its  logical  conclusion,  we  cannot,  in  light  of  recog¬ 
nized  receding  private  philanthropy,  do  so  unless  the  State  grants 
us  this  increased  measure  of  assistance  in  the  accomplishment  of 
this  the  State’s  own  work. 


—  o  — 

HISTORY  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  VENANGO  COUNTY  BRANCH 

John  B.  Mohler,  Executive  Director 

The  Venango  County  Branch,  like  most  of  its  sister  branches, 
was  begun  through  volunteer  effort.  For  the  work  among  the  blind, 
and  the  promotion  of  prevention  of  blindness,  would  never  have 
gained  the  attention  of  the  public  in  general,  of  Venango  County, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  the  enthusiastic  work  and  foresighted  interest 
of  Col.  E.  V.  D.  Selden,  Miss  Rose  McCue,  Mrs.  Ida  Bookhammer,  and 
their  co-workers. 

Finally  the  Venango  County  Committee  for  the  Blind  was 
formed,  with  the  purpose  of  becoming  a  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  This  group  soon  realized  that  if  progress 
were  to  be  made,  in  this  field,  there  would  have  to  be  a  definite  pro¬ 
gram.  So  an  appeal  was  made  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  to  assist  with 
such  an  undertaking. 
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At  Mr.  Latimer’s  request,  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  sent 
Mr.  George  Haekenburg,  Field  Representative,  who,  after  making  a 
survey,  reported  59  blind  people  in  Venango  County.  With  this  sur¬ 
vey  as  a  guide,  the  committee,  consisting  of :  Col.  E.  V.  D.  Selden, 
chairman,  Rev.  Martin  Aigner,  first  vice  chairman,  Mrs.  B.  L.  Wood, 
second  vice  chairman,  J.  E.  Burns,  treasurer,  J.  C.  Adams,  secretary, 
S.  Y.  Ramage,  Miss  Rachel  Silverberg,  A.  W.  Scott,  Robert  Stanton, 
D.  J.  Skelly,  Miss  Adelaide  Bartlett,  J.  V.  Frampton,  V.  A.  Redfield, 
Mrs.  Ida  Bookhammer,  Miss  Mary  MacIntyre,  Miss  Clara  Beach,  and 
A.  E.  Macintosh,  continued  its  work  until  the  summer  of  1930. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  asked  Miss  Jean  Porterfield  of 
Johnstown,  to  spend  the  summer  months  in  Venango  County  in  order 
that  she  might  assist  in  raising  the  funds  necessary  to  have  a 
trained  supervisor  in  charge  of  the  local  branch.  This  project  was 
made  possible  through  the  cooperation  of  the  Emlenton  Association 
for  the  Blind,  a  temporary  organization,  consisting  of:  Mr.  H.  J. 
Crawford,  Mr.  H.  B.  Mitchell,  Dr.  A.  E.  Kuhns,  Mr.  Harry  Heasley, 
and  Miss  Grace  L.  Graham,  secretary.  This  group  not  only  furnished 
the  use  of  a  car,  but  also  paid  the  salary  of  a  driver,  and  met  all 
the  other  expenses  of  transportation. 

As  a  result  of  this  work,  Miss  Georgianna  Trainor,  of  Pittsburgh 
came  to  take  charge  of  the  Venango  County  Branch  in  October  1930. 
After  3  years  of  splendid  and  inspiring  service,  Miss  Trainor  re¬ 
signed  as  supervisor,  to  study  in  social  service  work  at  Carnegie 
School  of  Technology,  in  Pittsburgh.  Her  place  was  taken,  for  one 
year,  by  Miss  Annabel  Carter.  Due  to  lack  of  funds,  during  the  next 
two  years,  the  Venango  County  Branch  had  only  a  secretary,  Miss 
Ruth  Blakely. 

Then,  in  1936  Mrs.  Mohler  and  I  took  charge  of  the  work  of 
this  branch.  We  continued  the  many  phases  of  this  work  in  a  one- 
room  set-up,  until  last  fall,  when,  through  the  kindness  of  a  very  dear 
friend  of  ours,  and  of  the  work  for  the  blind,  this  branch  was  able 
to  move  into  a  home  of  its  very  own.  To  further  the  work  of  the 
branch,  a  group  of  generous  friends,  contributed  the  money  to  set  up 
a  Trust  Fund,  primarily  to  help  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Center. 

On  November  1,  1939,  406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City,  became 
the  official  headquarters  of  the  Venango  County  Branch  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

If  you  have  not  already  seen  our  headquarters,  be  sure  to  do 
so,  before  you  leave. 
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Although  we  have  been  in  our  new  place,  less  than  a  year,  we 
have  more  than  tripled  all  our  services,  and  possibilities.  For  we 
have  not  only  increased  our  facilities,  equipment,  and  program,  but 
we  have  also  made  many  new  friends. 

Thus,  the  Venango  County  Branch,  through  its  ten  years  of 
existence,  has  slowly  but  steadily  grown  into  an  active  part  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Through  the  years,  it  was 
the  interest  in  the  cause,  and  the  faith  in  the  results  that  ever  in¬ 
spired  the  original  committee,  members  of  the  board  of  directors, 
and  the  many  other  community-minded  friends  to  give  full  co¬ 
operation  and  support  to  the  various  efforts  of  the  executives  of  the 
branch.  Thus,  a  decade  of  service  has  made  the  Venango  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  a  vital  part 
of  the  community  life  of  Venango  County. 

—  o  — 

PLACE  AND  SCOPE  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  THERAPY  IN  THE 

WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Isabel  Campbell,  Supervisor,  Blind  Industries 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind 

Before  considering  Occupational  Therapy  and  its  relation  to  the 
work  for  the  blind,  I  would  like  to  discuss  Occupational  Therapy  in 
general:  the  history  of  Occupational  Therapy;  the  organizing  of  the 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Association;  its  meaning  and  the 
various  types  of  hospitals  in  which  Occupational  Therapy  is  used  as 
a  valuable  adjunct. 

With  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  Ancient  Greeks  up  to 
the  present  time,  we  may  trace  the  high  light  of  Occupational  Ther¬ 
apy.  Although  we  do  not  find  this  title  used  until  1914,  we  do  find 
therapeutic  measures  advocated  and  instituted,  especially  for  mental 
cases.  Philadelphia  can  be  said  the  true  American  birthplace  of  Oc¬ 
cupational  Therapy.  In  1797,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  the  pioneer  Am¬ 
erican  psychiatrist,  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Managers  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Hospital,  stating  that  the  use  of  occupation  and  diversion  was 
being  employed  for  therapeutic  value.  It  was  not  until  1918,  near  the 
close  of  the  World  War,  that  General  Pershing  issued  a  call  for  one 
thousand  women,  trained  in  arts  and  crafts,  for  service  in  France. 
Before  this  time  the  foremost  physicians  treating  mental  patients, 
realized  that  employment  and  diversion  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
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the  aid  in  the  recovery  of  their  patients.  The  close  of  the  World 
War  marked  a  new  era  in  the  growth  of  Occupational  Therapy. 

With  the  growing  need  for  this  particular  type  of  therapeutics, 
post-war  workers  together  with  physicians  realized  that  this  service 
would  not  end  with  the  treatment  of  our  returned  disabled  soldiers, 
but  v/as  definitely  needed  in  our  institutions  and  hospitals.  It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  American  Occupational  Therapy  Association  was 
formed;  setting  up  aims  and  standards  of  education  and  training  re¬ 
quirements  for  its  members.  Schools  were  established  to  train  ther¬ 
apists  not  only  in  arts  and  crafts,  but  in  general  hospital  ethics.  The 
training  course  included  professional  training  to  the  degree  that  the 
therapist  could  intelligently  interpret  the  recommendations  and  in¬ 
structions  given  by  the  physician. 

What  is  Occupational  Therapy? 

As  given  concisely  by  Dr.  H.  A.  Pattison :  “Occupational  Therapy 
is  any  activity,  mental  or  physical,  definitely  prescribed  and  guided 
for  the  distinct  purpose  of  contributing  to  and  hastening  recovery 
from  disease  or  injury.”  Let  us  analyze  this  definition.  First,  Occu¬ 
pational  Therapy  is  any  activity,  mental  or  physical,  which  might 
include  any  form  of  occupation,  physical  training  or  recreation.  Next, 
definitely  prescribed  and  guided.  Occupational  Therapy  carried  on  in 
hospitals,  where  the  patient  is  under  the  direct  treatment  and  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  physician  are  the  only  patients  referred  to  the  Occupa¬ 
tional  Therapy  Department.  Under  no  condition  must  a  therapist 
take  a  patient  into  the  shop  to  give  her  service  unless  referred  to  her 
by  the  attending  physician.  The  therapist  must  be  fully  aware  of 
the  patient’s  physical  condition  and  must  employ  sound  judgment  in 
the  treatment  of  each  patient. 

In  analyzing  the  fields  into  which  Occupational  Therapy  has 
grown,  we  find  hospitals  and  institutions  with  patients  treating, 
first,  mental  and  nervous  disorders,  secondly,  general  hospitals  with 
surgical,  cardiac  and  orthopedic  cases  and  last  the  sanatorium  with 
its  tubercular  patients. 

Very  little  need  be  said  about  Occupational  Therapy  in  our  men¬ 
tal  institutions,  for  the  evidence  of  its  value  is  found  in  the  fact 
that  every  mental  institution  in  our  country,  with  any  standing 
whatsoever,  has  an  Occupational  Therapy  Department.  Occupational 
Therapy  in  our  general  hospitals  tends  to  be  more  or  less  diversional, 
except  in  the  treatment  of  orthopedic  cases.  In  the  treatment  of 
these  cases,  the  scientific  measures  are  taken. 
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The  aim  is  to  restore  joint  motion  and  muscle  action  to  as 
nearly  normal  as  possible,  with  the  least  pain  and  mental  anguish. 
Probably  Occupational  Therapy’s  greatest  use  is  to  secure  normal 
movement  of  joints  when  they  are  limited  through  disease,  after 
fractures,  splints,  casts,  operations  and  arthritis.  The  work  given 
these  orthopedic  patients  can  be  made  to  produce  every  known  move¬ 
ment  of  any  joint  in  the  body;  it  can  be  graded  to  any  desired  effort 
and  it  can  be  controlled.  But  best  of  all,  its  effects  can  be  charted 
and  measured  with  considerable  accuracy,  so  that  any  time  the  work¬ 
er  can  judge  the  results  of  the  patient. 

The  patients  in  our  tubercular  sanitoria  benefit  very  much  from 
Occupational  Therapy  as  the  rest  cure  is  the  basis  of  the  tubercular 
cure.  In  order  to  induce  absolute  rest,  mental  tranquillity  is  needed 
and  mental  contentment  is  often  found  in  doing  pleasing  handicraft. 
However,  strict  attention  must  be  given  by  the  therapist,  not  to  over 
fatigue  the  patient. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  place  and  scope  of  Occupational  Therapy 
in  the  work  for  the  blind.  Occupational  Therapy  is  fundamentally 
carried  on  for  the  service  of  patients  in  hospitals  and  institutions, 
and  when  we  attempt  to  apply  its  principles  in  the  true  sense,  we 
are  confronted  by  difficulties.  There  is  no  question  in  our  minds  but 
that  therapeutic  treatment  for  a  certain  group  of  blind  persons  is 
most  beneficial.  When  mentioning  certain  groups,  I  have  in  mind, 
first,  the  individuals  who  are  about  to  pass  through  a  period  of  re¬ 
adjustment  after  a  recent  blindness  and,  secondly,  those  who  are  in 
need  of  diversional  occupation  because  of  other  physical  disabilities 
are  unable  to  undertake  occupational  employment. 

I  feel  that  the  newly  blinded  person  should  receive  our  prompt 
therapeutic  assistance.  In  many  cases,  the  individual  struggles  along 
alone,  trying  to  adjust  himself  to  new  conditions.  In  homes,  where 
the  families  are  either  over  solicitous  or  on  the  other  hand,  annoyed 
at  an  additional  family  burden,  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  make  a  normal  emotional  recovery.  It  is  here  that  Occu¬ 
pational  Therapy  could  do  its  best  work.  If  it  were  possible  to  esta¬ 
blish  an  occupational  center,  where  the  blind  person  could  come  daily 
and  be  assisted  through  guided  therapeutic  work  and  recreation,  I 
feel  sure  it  would  help  many  to  recover  themselves  much  more  quick¬ 
ly  and  have  a  more  normal  outlook  on  life.  As  it  is  now,  many  of 
these  persons  are  visited  perhaps  every  week  at  the  most  and  are 
making  a  brave  struggle  to  adjust  against  all  odds. 

The  second  group  of  blind  persons  I  have  in  mind  are  those  who 
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are  in  the  home  and  for  various  reasons  are  unable  to  enter  into  the 
occupational  field  of  work.  Unfortunately,  again,  the  therapist  does 
not  have  enough  time  to  visit  each  client  as  often  as  she  should  and 
in  many  instances,  must  work  under  great  handicap  from  lack  of 
funds.  In  many  instances,  rather  than  giving  work  or  diversion  to 
the  client  which  would  be  of  the  most  therapeutic  value,  she  must 
give  way,  to  producing  articles  of  some  commercial  value.  May  I  re¬ 
mind  you  that  the  amount  of  work,  the  type  of  work  and  production 
does  not  designate  that  the  case  is  an  Occupational  Therapy  treat¬ 
ment  case.  It  is  where  work  and  recreation  is  given  and  supervised 
for  the  adjustment  of  the  blind  person  and  only  under  these  con¬ 
ditions,  are  we  considering  it  as  an  Occupational  Therapy  case.  When 
the  client  shows  no  progress,  I  feel  we  are  justified  in  no  longer 
considering  it  as  a  therapeutic  case. 

—  o  — 

SOCIAL  WORK  STANDARDS  IN  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

Dr.  Augusta  E.  Galster 

Let  me  say  in  the  beginning  that  there  are  no  standards  which 
are  applicable  exclusively  to  social  work  with  the  blind,  but  the  stan¬ 
dards  by  which  social  work  with  the  blind  is  evaluated  are  just  the 
same  as  those  for  any  social  work. 

There  is  a  common  ground  for  all  case  work.  Certain  aims,  cer¬ 
tain  attitudes,  certain  approaches,  certain  methods  are  considered  to 
be  essentially  case  work  aims,  attitudes,  approaches,  methods,  re¬ 
gardless  of  the  cause  of  the  problem  or  the  factors  involved  therein. 
That  these  will  remain  fixed  we  cannot  claim.  There  have  been  de¬ 
velopments  in  social  work  in  the  past.  We  must  expect  changes  for 
better  or  worse  in  the  future.  A  possible  trend  is  suggested  by  the 
work  of  laboratories  in  controlling  psychological  traits  and  behavior 
in  animals  by  means  of  diet.  Rats  deprived  of  manganese  in  their 
diet,  although  producing  normal  young,  gave  them  no  care  but  let 
them  starve  to  death.  When  manganese  was  restored  to  the  diet, 
they  became  industrious  nest  builders  and  attentive  mothers  and 
took  care  of  the  next  litter  quite  normally.  Some  of  our  case  work 
problems  would  completely  disappear  if  we  could  learn  to  control  as 
readily  personality  traits  in  humans.  Since  at  present,  however,  that 
is  in  the  realm  of  conjecture,  it  is  no  concern  of  ours  today. 

This  paper  will  limit  itself  to  summing  up  present  day  standards 
for  social  case  work.  It  will  deal  with  the  aims  and  approaches  that 
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are  generally  considered  by  the  profession  in  our  country  to  be 
sound,  and  with  the  techniques  for  attaining  these  aims.  It  will  at¬ 
tempt  to  lay  the  foundation  for  the  discussion  of  their  application  to 
some  of  the  problems  of  social  work  with  the  blind.  In  the  round 
table  which  follows,  there  will  be  opportunity  for  you  to  tell  what 
your  most  pressing  problems  are  in  work  with  the  blind  and  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  application  of  case  work  principles  to  these  problems. 

What  is  our  aim  in  social  case  work?  It  is  so  to  aid  or  guide  the 
development  of  personality  as  to  bring  about  the  best  possible  re¬ 
lationship  between  an  individual  and  his  environment  in  a  coopera¬ 
tive  democracy.  This  may  involve  not  only  work  with  the  individual, 
but  at  the  same  time  it  may  require  the  development  of  community 
attitudes  and  resources  and  the  coordination  of  those  interests  and 
resources  that  can  be  made  available  for  use  in  a  particular  case,  to 
enable  the  individual  to  share  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in  the 
life  about  him. 

What  does  this  sharing  in  the  life  about  him  require?  It  requires 
an  understanding  by  the  individual  of  himself  and  others,  so  that  he 
will  be  able  to  give  due  consideration  not  only  to  his  own  needs,  but 
to  the  welfare  of  all  concerned.  It  requires  the  personality,  the  know¬ 
ledge,  and  the  experience  that  will  enable  him  to  interpret  correctly 
and  to  act  accordingly  in  his  relations  with  other  members  of  so¬ 
ciety.  This  is  what  we  call  using  good  judgment.  Information  cannot 
of  itself  develop  the  ability  to  use  good  judgment.  It  is  only  by  re¬ 
peated  exercise  in  the  forming  and  testing  of  judgment  in  life  ex¬ 
periences  that  sound  judgment  is  developed.  A  person  may  develop 
sound  judgment  in  some  limited  sphere  in  which  he  has  had  much 
experience  and  lack  good  judgment  in  the  usual  aspects  of  social 
living  if  he  has  been  deprived  of  experience  in  these. 

Every  action,  every  experience  has  its  effect  upon  decisions, 
upon  future  behavior.  Many  of  the  foundation  stones  for  the  be¬ 
havior  of  an  individual  are  laid  in  the  very  early  years  of  life.  Some 
are  laid  long  before  his  birth.  Who  was  it  said  the  training  of  a  child 
should  be  started  one  hundred  years  before  his  birth?  In  the  early 
years  behavior  patterns  are  formed,  personality  traits  are  developed 
which  determine  the  attitude  of  an  individual  to  his  problems  and 
his  capacity  to  cope  with  them.  If  an  individual  has  not  in  early  life 
acquired  this  foundation,  re-education  may  be  necessary  to  enable 
him  to  function  satisfactorily  in  his  environment. 

It  may  be  well  to  stop  here  to  raise  the  question  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  environment  when  speaking  of  the  blind?  Must  the  en- 
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vironment  necessarily  be  limited  or  simplified  for  the  blind  person? 
If  so,  to  what  extent?  Certainly  there  are  some  activities  that  re¬ 
quire  vision,  but  who  in  any  community  is  capable  of  engaging  in 
all  the  activities  of  that  comunity?  Just  as  there  are  sighted  persons 
whose  environment  must  be  limited  in  accordance  with  their  capaci¬ 
ties,  so  there  are  blind  persons  whose  environment  must  be  simplified 
for  them.  One  of  the  functions  of  the  social  worker  is  to  see  to  it  that 
the  environment  is  not  unnecessarily  limited,  but  that  the  blind  have 
opportunity  to  share  in  the  responsibilities  of  and  to  contribute  to 
the  welfare  of  the  home  and  the  community.  A  blind  person  may  have 
difficulties  in  shaping  his  environment  or  in  adjusting  to  his  environ¬ 
ment,  but  with  intelligent  help  in  adapting  home  and  school  training 
to  these  ends,  he  may  become  a  well-adjusted  useful  member  of 
society.  That  his  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  may 
be  very  substantial  has  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the  lives  and 
services  of  certain  blind  persons. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  of  the  social  worker  is  to 
provide  home  and  school  training  adapted  to  the  end  that  the  blind 
person  may  become  not  merely  a  contented  untroublesome  individual 
in  a  very  limited  environment,  but  that  he  may  have  opportunity  for 
development  of  whatever  capacities  he  may  have  for  service  in  the 
community.  Few  communities  offer  facilities  for  school  training  for 
the  blind  while  living  in  a  home,  yet  we  know  the  need  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  for  family  ties,  for  sharing  in  the  activities  and  responsibil¬ 
ities  of  home  and  community  life.  How  can  these  needs  be  met  if 
a  large  part  of  the  formative  period  of  life  is  spent  in  an  artificial 
environment  that  has  little  similarity  to  that  in  which  he  will  need 
to  make  his  life  adjustment? 

If  any  individual  cannot  be  adjusted  in  his  family,  or  if  his  own 
development  or  that  of  others  in  the  family  is  greatly  hampered  by 
his  presence  in  the  home,  it  may  be  necessary  to  arrange  for  his  re¬ 
moval.  Such  removal,  in  itself,  is  not  case  work.  But  when  on  removal 
constructive  work  is  done  with  the  individual  and  with  the  family 
with  a  view  to  getting  them  eventually  to  work  out  an  adjustment 
together,  that  is  case  work. 

What  equipment  does  the  case  worker  need  in  order  to  help  the 
individual  develop  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  the  capacity  to  share 
in  the  life  about  him?  As  a  basis  for  all  case  work  there  must  be  an 
understanding  of  personality  and  behavior,  of  the  meaning  of  the 
behavior  for  the  individual  and  of  what  problems  he  is  trying  to 
solve  by  the  behavior.  There  must  be  also  an  understanding  of  the 
effect  of  social  and  economic  factors  upon  behavior.  There  must  be 
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knowledge  of  the  community  resources  that  are  available  or  that  can 
be  developed  for  use  in  attaining  the  goal. 

In  the  early  days  of  social  work,  even  in  the  early  years  of  this 
century,  the  emphasis  was  put  upon  understanding  the  social  and 
economic  factors  involved.  Now,  with  the  prominence  given  the  work 
of  psychiatrists  and  psychologists,  the  emphasis  has  shifted  to  the 
psychological  factors.  The  case  history  has  changed  from  a  summary 
of  the  social  situation  and  the  environmental  circumstances,  to  an 
analysis  of  the  individual  members  of  the  group  of  which  the  client 
is  a  part  and  to  their  interactions  and  interrelationships.  No  person 
can  mature  in  a  vacuum.  No  individual  can  be  considered  without 
reference  to  his  family  and  his  community.  One  school  of  psychol¬ 
ogists  teaches  that  the  whole  is  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts  and 
that  the  peculiar  way  in  which  the  whole  is  organized  definitely 
sets  the  limits  to  what  the  parts  can  be.  Although  the  unit  of  treat¬ 
ment  in  case  work  is  the  family  and  the  individual  is  considered  in 
his  relation  to  the  whole  group,  the  unit  of  study  is  nevertheless  the 
individual. 

The  most  essential  equipment  of  the  case  worker  must  be  the 
understanding  of  the  conflicting  forces  within  the  individual  and  the 
capacity  to  see  the  meaning  of  these  forces  in  the  form  they  take  as 
the  relationship  with  the  client  develops.  But  the  measure  of  the  skill 
of  the  case  worker  is  not  in  the  ability  to  analyze  the  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  the  behavior  of  the  individual,  but  in  the  ability  to  utilize 
these  factors  for  the  attainment  of  the  goal,  which,  let  me  repeat, 
is  to  enable  the  individual  to  share  to  the  fullest  possible  extent  in 
the  life  of  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  part.  There  may  be  more  im¬ 
mediate  goals,  such  as,  providing  educational  or  vocational  training, 
obtaining  a  job,  restoring  health,  establishing  friendship  or  family 
ties,  changing  unsatisfactory  behavior  patterns,  or  whatever  else 
may  lead  in  the  direction  of  the  ultimate  goal. 

Case  work  treatment  involves  an  emotional  rapport  between  the 
worker  and  the  client — a  dynamic  relationship  in  which  the  worker 
is  a  kind  of  ideal  to  the  client.  This  relationship  must  be  used  by  the 
worker  to  provide  incentive  and  opportunity  for  constructive  ex¬ 
periences  and  the  avoidance  of  destructive  experiences.  Eventually 
these  must  lead  to  a  freeing  of  the  client  from  the  dependence  of  the 
relationship  itself.  This  freeing  presents  the  same  type  of  problems 
as  the  freeing  from  dependence  in  family  relationships. 

There  are  some  dangers  in  the  use  of  the  psychological  approach 
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— dangers  in  its  use  by  the  inept — which .  may  prove  disastrous  to 
the  client. 

One  danger  is  that  the  worker  with  little  experience  in  life 
situations  may  mistake  a  glib  use  of  the  technical  terminology  in 
pointing  out  some  obvious  details  for  genuine  understanding. 

Another  danger  is  in  the  handling  of  information  which  the 
client  assumes  will  be  regarded  as  confidential.  The  knowledge  that 
the  information  is  recorded  and  might  possibly  be  seen  by  others, 
may  have  an  adverse  effect  upon  the  client.  When  the  case  worker 
feels  that  information  given  by  the  client  might  help  others  to  a 
better  understanding  and  lead  to  better  relationship,  the  consent  of 
the  client  should  be  obtained  for  such  use  of  the  information. 

There  is  danger  also  that  in  attempting  to  get  at  the  causes  of 
behavior,  cold-blooded,  possibly  even  vicious,  superficial  analysis  may 
be  substituted  for  sympathetic  understanding.  An  indication  of  this 
is  the  way  in  which  the  word  “complex”  has  been  overworked  in 
recent  years,  often  being  applied  indiscriminately,  with  the  con¬ 
notation  of  something  pathological,  to  all  striving  by  the  individual. 
Pavlov’s  Interpretation  is  more  kindly,  and  perhaps,  more  accurate, 
when  he  attributes  striving  to  the  “freedom  reflex”  without  which 
there  would  be  no  progress. 

Raymond  Gram  Swing,  in  a  recent  article,  had  this  to  say  with 
regard  to  the  present  tendency  to  analyze  human  behavior  and  mo¬ 
tives,  “We  distrust  all  outward  evidences;  we  look  in  all  corners  for 
hidden  motives;  we  know  that  nothing  that  man  tells  himself  is 
quite  so,  nothing  that  he  tells  others  is  really  dependable  .  .  .  The 
modern  psychologist  can  demonstrate  that  one’s  subconscious  life 
is  the  product  of  emotional  influences,  of  patterns  out  of  childhood 
or  infancy,  and  that  one’s  conscious  thought  is  a  counterfeit,  which 
one  tries  to  pass  off  on  a  suspicious  world.  The  psychologist  has  de¬ 
stroyed  man’s  faith  in  the  other  fellow’s  sincerity,  and  to  some  ex¬ 
tent  man’s  faith  in  his  own  sincerity.”  When  a  person  who  is  as  well 
informed  and  as  fair-minded  as  Mr.  Swing,  makes  such  a  stinging 
criticism  of  the  psychological  emphasis  of  the  present  day,  it  must 
give  us  pause.  But  Mr  Swing  is  too  sweeping  in  his  condemnation. 
Such  critcism  is  not  justified  when  the  psychological  approach  is 
used  by  a  worker  of  sympathetic  understanding  and  sound  judgment. 

In  the  round  table  which  follows  this  meeting  we  will  discuss 
the  psychological  approach  to  the  problems  of  social  work  with  the 
blind.  The  time  will  be  divided  between  work  with  the  blind  child 
and  work  with  the  blind  adult. 
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A  PHILOSOPHY  OF  WHOLESOME  LIVING 

Miss  Lilian  E.  Latimer 

Past  President  of  the  Associated  Blind  Women  of  Maryland 

This  is  a  staggering  subject  to  treat  within  the  limit  of  a  fif¬ 
teen  minute  talk.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  endeavor  to  make  the  most 
of  the  opportunity  by  emphasizing  a  few  of  the  most  important 
points  in  keeping  with  the  spirit  of  this  Conference. 

Few  of  us  are  geniuses,  yet  each  has  his  contribution  to  make 
to  the  work  of  the  world.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  parents  and 
teachers  keep  constantly  before  each  child,  especially  each  blind 
child,  a  true  mental  picture  of  himself  in  his  relation  to  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  his  family,  friends,  and  associates.  If  a  child  is  brought  to 
realize,  without  too  much  emphasis  upon  his  own  particular  limita¬ 
tion,  that  almost  everyone  has  some  form  of  handicap  with  which  to 
cope,  the  child  will  realize  early  that  he  is  not  alone  in  the  matter 
of  his  limitation;  while,  by  the  simple  process  of  comparison  and 
contrast,  his  imagination  will  be  fired  to  deeds  of  emulation  and 
competition.  Thus  the  first  step  toward  the  avoidance  of  supersen¬ 
sitiveness,  better  known  as  inferiority  complex,  shall  have  been  taken. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  too  great  emphasis  upon  a  blind  child’s 
accomplishments  tends  to  give  him  an  exaggerated  sense  of  his  own 
relative  importance,  which  often  .leads  to  an  unfortunate  attitude 
of  superiority  toward  the  opinions  of  others  much  better  informed 
than  himself.  In  general,  the  less  data  one  has  upon  which  to  base 
his  conclusions,  the  more  pronounced  he  is  apt  to  be  in  the  expression 
of  his  opinions. 

If  it  be  true,  and  we  are  inclined  to  accept  the  fact  that  83  per 
cent  of  all  sense  perception  is  received  thru  the  eye,  it  may  be  reason¬ 
able  to  deduce  that  in  matters  of  ordinary  observation  and  conclusions 
drawn  therefrom,  the  average  blind  person’s  chances  to  be  right  are 
one  to  six  of  his  sighted  associates.  It  is  imperative,  therefore,  that 
the  blind  child  be  trained  to  ascertain,  before  expressing  his  own 
ultimatum,  the  observations  or  opinions  on  any  given  subject  of 
several  of  his  sighted  associates.  Beyond  the  field  of  sense  percep¬ 
tion,  however,  in  the  realm  of  pure  reason,  sight  affords  its  possessor 
no  special  advantage;  and  this  fact  alone  accounts  for  the  presence 
of  a  few  eminent  blind  people  among  us. 

Hand  in  hand,  with  the  fact  that  everyone  has  his  limitation, 
must  go  the  further  fact  that  every  one  also  has  his  quota  of  gifts 
or  talents  to  use  and,  in  the  Last  Day,  to  return  in  duplicate  at  the 
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foot  of  the  Great  White  Throne.  The  beggar  trades  upon  his  handi¬ 
cap  and  makes  no  return  to  the  world  that  feeds  him;  the  sports¬ 
man  challenges  his  handicap  and  risks  his  only  talent  that  mankind 
may  be  the  better  for  his  having  lived. 

That  we  learn  to  do  by  doing  is,  of  course,  a  mere  truism;  but 
the  indulgent  parent  who  withholds  from  her  blind  child  its  share 
of  the  daily  household  duties  ostracizes  it  from  the  natural  comrade¬ 
ship  of  its  family,  deprives  it  of  the  society  of  their  friends,  and 
dooms  it  to  an  abnormal  development.  Guide,  rather  than  supress, 
your  blind  child’s  impulses  and  you  will  never  have  reason  to  com¬ 
plain  of  its  initiative. 

The  genius  will  probably  make  his  contribution  to  the  world 
regardless  of  its  wants  or  needs ;  but  even  he,  if  he  is  to  be  a  success 
financially,  must,  like  Blind  Tom  and  Alec  Templeton,  submit  him¬ 
self  to  a  manager,  a  sort  of  vocational  guide.  The  average  blind 
child,  however,  must  be  guided  by  his  parents  and  teachers  to  choose 
from  the  things  he  is  best  fitted  to  do,  that  thing  or  work  the  world 
most  wants  done.  Then,  since  the  world  is  made  up  of  and  for  sighted 
people,  he  must  study  their  ways  and,  apart  from  matters  of  moral 
right  and  wrong,  order  his  own  life  so  as  to  be  one  of,  and  acceptable 
to,  them  rather  than  to  lapse  into  the  unprofitable  and  sordid  ways 
that  so  often  characterize  segregated  groups  of  blind  people.  Oppor¬ 
tunity  more  frequently  than  choice  is  the  selective  principle  which 
determines  one’s  occupation  in  life. 

Ability  to  get  around  alone  is  an  important  objective  of  any 
child;  for  there  will  be  times  when  he  cannot  have  the  services  of 
a  guide  at  any  price.  If  he  is  to  be  sought  rather  than  avoided  by 
the  sighted  fellows,  he  must  dress  neatly  and  in  good  taste,  eat 
decently,  and  be  moderate  rather  than  raucous  in  his  ordinary  dif¬ 
ficulties,  he  should  be  made  to  realize,  as  tactfully  as  possible,  that 
all  these  factors  and  others  go  to  make  up  personality,  and  that 
personality  is  a  major  count  in  life’s  race  for  the  goal.  Even  with  all 
the  foregoing  equipment,  it  still  requires  an  inflexible  resolve  to  use 
one’s  talents  to  the  utmost,  supported  by  an  unalterable  belief  in 
Divine  Guidance,  to  sustain  any  handicapped  person  in  giving  the 
best  of  which  he  is  capable. 

The  inability  of  certain  blind  persons  to  travel  alone,  coupled 
with  a  lack  of  sufficient  initiative  to  secure  the  services  of  a  guide, 
not  infrequently  leads  them  to  feel,  and  sometimes  to  give  bitter 
utterance  to  the  feeling,  that  every  sighted  person  associated  with 
blind  people  in  any  capacity  should  hold  herself  in  instant  readiness 
to  subordinate  her  plan  with  those  of  the  blind  person.  I  do  not  pass 
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upon  the  obligation  which  seeing  people  earning  their  living  in  work 
for  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  should  feel  toward  helping  blind 
people  personally;  but  I  can  and  do  commend  this  thought  to  their 
generous  consideration. 

Again,  a  woman  blind  from  birth,  who  should  have  known  better 
said  to  me,  “I  know  what  I  want  to  wear;  some  sighted  people  act 
as  if  I  lack  common  sense.”  This  woman  was  at  variance  with  the 
fundamental  facts  involved.  Fortunate,  indeed,  is  that  blind  woman 
who  has  a  mother,  sister  or  friend,  possessing  good  taste,  who  is 
willing  to  advise  her  relative  to  color,  style,  and  detail  of  her  attire. 
Whatever  else  they  may  do,  blind  people  can  never  be  past  masters  of 
any  art  involving  color  scheme. 

Another  angle  worthy  of  mention  is  the  lack  of  understanding 
and  tact  on  the  part  of  some  sighted  people.  “Does  your  blind  friend 
take  sugar  in  her  tea?”  “I  was  watching  you  as  you  were  walking 
just  as  if  you  knew  where  you  were  putting  your  feet.”  Such  re¬ 
marks  as  these  are  of  daily  occurence,  but  here  is  one  of  a  rarer  type : 
a  kind,  well-educated  woman  used  to  visit  her  blind  friend  once  a 
week,  often  taking  her  some  little  nicknack,  and  while  visiting  her 
would  do  her  mending  or  read  to  her.  These  things  she  did  graciously, 
but  she  would  never  accept  the  slightest  courtesy  from  her  blind 
friend.  The  climax  came  one  day,  when  waiting  in  the  girl’s  room, 
she  ate  some  of  the  latter’s  candy  and  put  a  nickel  in  the  dish, 
which  she  explained  afterward  was  to  pay  for  the  candy  she  had 
eaten. 

In  our  declining  years  nature  compels  a  slackening  of  activity 
to  which  we  must  adjust  ourselves.  The  insidious  thought  that  we 
cannot  do  anything  that  counts  is  apt  to  take  possession  of  us  and  to 
make  us  oblivious  to  the  little  acts  of  service  which  we  might  per¬ 
form  in  the  monotonous  daily  routine,  such  as  a  sympathetic  pressure 
of  the  hand  to  one  in  distress,  a  kindly  reply  to  an  impatient  out¬ 
burst,  a  generous  construction  upon  another’s  words  or  acts,  or  a 
cheery  word  to  the  sick  and  lonely.  These  little  acts  of  loving  under¬ 
standing  are  the  lubricants  of  life  and  are  as  necessary  as  oil  is  to 
machinery. 

In  order  to  enforce  these  principles,  I  may  be  pardoned  for  giv¬ 
ing  a  brief  personal  sketch.  When  a  small  child  I  attended  the  local 
public  school  for  two  years;  then,  my  sight  being  insufficient  for 
reading,  I  went  to  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  to  continue 
my  schooling.  While  there,  my  sight  failed  completely.  Realizing  that 
my  loss  of  sight  was  a  greater  grief  to  my  parents  than  it  was  to  me, 
I  determined,  after  graduation,  to  be  a  credit  alike  to  blind  people, 
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to  my  mother,  and  to  the  world  at  large;  in  brief,  to  do  my  bit 
wherever  I  should  be. 

Each  new  household  task  had  its  thrill;  for  I  could  not  know 
which  of  the  three  would  be  my  Mother’s  verdicts : — “That 
is  done  fairly  well;  try  it  again.”  “That  is  done  as  well  as  I  could 
do  it.”  or  “Daughter,  I  told  you  that  you  could  never  do  that.”  When 
receiving  this  last  verdict,  it  was  often  with  quivering  lip  and  tears 
of  disappointment  that  I  would  retire  to  my  room  and,  truth  to 
tell  actually  pout  for  awhile;  but,  still  determined  to  find  a  way 
out  I  would  tackle  this  same  job  again.  So,  one  by  one,  the  household 
tasks  were  mastered,  and  the  day  came  when  I  took  responsibility 
for  running  the  house  and  caring  for  the  sick.  Our  kind  old  doctor 
said  that  I  deserved  a  cap  and  that  it  was  a  shame  I  could  not  have  it. 

I  earned  a  little  pin-money  by  the  sale  of  my  handiwork,  and 
sometimes  I  made  my  church  money  by  furnishing  the  neighborhood 
with  homemade  hot  rolls  and  cookies.  Much  time  was  devoted  to 
copying,  learning,  and  practicing  sacred  music;  for  at  one  time  I 
was  the  church  and  Sunday  School  organist  in  our  little  town. 

After  the  death  of  my  parents,  I  became  a  home  teacher  in 
work  for  the  blind.  This  work  was  a  joy  to  me,  for  it  afforded  many 
opportunities  to  encourage  others  to  make  fresh  starts,  to  show 
them  how  to  overcome  obstacles  and  sometimes  to  help  them  solve 
their  perplexing  problems. 

At  the  end  of  seven  years,  ill  health  compelled  me  to  retire,  and 
I  went  to  live  in  the  Hert  Home  for  the  Blind  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
where  rest  and  freedom  from  responsibility  did  their  good  work  in 
restoring  a  degree  of  strength,  so  that  I  could  again  do  some  handi¬ 
work  and  Braille  proof  reading.  In  1935,  at  the  request  of  the  Red 
Cross  I  took  a  class  in  Braille  transcribing  and  have  continued  to 
teach  such  classes  each  winter  ever  since. 

When  very  young  I  heard  a  little  thing  entitled  “Keep  your 
Friendship  in  Repair.”  The  gist  of  it  is  that,  owing  to  various 
changes  in  life,  we  lose  our  friends  and  become  very  lonely  in  old 
age  unless  we  continue  to  make  new  friends.  Heeding  this  advice, 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  have  so  added  to  my  list  of  very  fine  friends 
as  to  have  among  them  many  exceptionally  worthy  people,  some  of 
whom  have  been  recruited  from  my  Braille  classes. 

Having  to  close  on  this  personal  note,  I  am  reminded  of  a  story 
told  me  of  a  boy  who  was  always  bragging  on  himself  until,  one 
day  in  desperation  a  friend  exclaimed,  “Say,  Bill,  if  someone  were 
to  buy  you  at  your  own  estimate  and  to  sell  you  at  your  real  value, 
he  surely  would  be  cheated!” 
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CENTRAL  CONTROL  OF  STAND  CONCESSIONS 

J.  F.  CLUNK,  Supervisor 
Service  for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

The  subject  “Central  Control”  when  applied  to  refreshment 
stands  or  any  other  business  seems  to  require  some  explanation, 
and  there  are  many  of  us  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  name 
should  be  changed  to  something  more  descriptive,  and  you  might 
consider  using  the  term  “Agency  Management”  as  a  title  that  more 
definitely  describes  the  situation.  This  is  simply  the  application  of 
the  same  business  principles  to  work  for  the  blind  as  have  been  found 
necessary  for  success  in  the  operation  of  modern  business  in  any  field. 

Refreshment  stands  of  various  types  have  received  a  lot  of  at¬ 
tention  during  the  past  three  or  four  years,  and  many  agencies  are 
looking  upon  this  activity  as  a  new  and  important  remedy  for  the 
employment  ills  of  blind  persons.  Any  casual  investigation  will  show 
you  that  refreshment  stands  have  been  operated  by  blind  persons 
for  a  great  many  years  and  that  agencies  for  the  blind  have  since 
their  beginning  in  1891  in  this  country  encouraged  blind  persons  in 
the  operation  of  businesses  of  various  kinds.  The  agency  manage¬ 
ment  or  central  control  system  has  been  adopted  by  organizations 
for  the  blind  that  have  finally  recognized  the  fallacies  of  any  other 
system.  There  are  still  too  many  organizations  dabbling  with  the 
false  doctrine  which  says  that  after  blindness  the  individual  is  en¬ 
dowed  with  superlative  talents  which  were  non-existant  prior  to 
the  disability.  For  example,  John  Doe  might  have  been  a  day  laborer 
prior  to  blindness,  a  street  cleaner,  a  farm-hand,  an  industrial  worker, 
a  routine  clerk  in  a  store,  or  a  routine  office  worker,  and  at  no  time 
was  concerned  with  the  principles  of  management  involved  in  the 
purchasing  and  sale  of  merchandise.  He  has  never  had  to  distinguish 
between  profits  and  sales  and  he  has  always  been  subjected  to  close 
supervision.  Yet  after  blindness  this  individual  is  supposed  to  be 
entrusted  with  the  welfare  of  the  entire  group,  is  supposed  to  acquire 
some  mythical  independent  status  and  this  is  achieved  by  giving  him 
an  operating  privilege  in  a  beautiful  building  where  he  can  install 
some  forty-fifth-hand  store  fixtures  and  he  can  abuse  or  use  the 
privilege  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience. 

Again,  the  agencies  working  upon  this  theory  bury  their  heads 
in  the  mental  sands  of  self-hypnotism  in  believing  that  blind  persons 
are  individuals  and  that  the  public  will  not  transfer  the  educational 
influence  of  one  person  to  their  consideration  for  others.  As  a  result 
of  this  wishful  thinking  with  its  attendant  ineffective  administration, 
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we  have  had  thousands  of  refreshment  stand  locations  granted  to 
blind  persons  and  dissipated  and  lost  after  serving  one  individual 
for  a  comparatively  brief  space  of  time. 

Agency  management  means  all  that  the  two  words  can  possibly 
imply.  The  organization  must  face  facts  and  accept  its  full  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  program.  There  is  no  justification  for  the  expenditure 
of  public  funds  in  staff  salaries  and  administrative  routine  when  such 
expenditures  result  in  losses  of  opportunities  rather  than  in  improved 
conditions.  The  organization  has  as  much  right  to  keep  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  stand  locations  and  complete  control  of  the  daily  business 
operation  as  it  has  to  make  investments  in  sheltered  industries,  to 
produce  articles  of  merchandise,  and  to  control  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  these  commodities  to  the  general  public. 

You  would  not  think  of  turning  your  sheltered  shops  with  their 
various  bits  of  equipment  and  supplies  over  to  the  employees  as 
individual  property,  and  you  would  not  think  of  permitting  your  em¬ 
ployees  to  work  without  close  supervision  or  to  produce  any  article 
in  any  way  that  the  imagination  of  the  individual  worker  might  dic¬ 
tate.  The  refreshment  stand  location  is  as  much  the  representative 
of  the  agency  and  of  all  blind  persons  as  is  any  commodity  you  can 
produce  in  any  other  way. 

Agency  management  then  simply  means  that  the  organization 
recognizes  its  responsibility  and  that  it  is  supplying  all  the  business 
ability  required  for  success  of  the  entire  enterprise.  This  particular 
activity  also  shows  the  organization  how  to  operate  a  service  on  a 
self-supporting  and  self-perpetuating  basis.  There  are  some  agency 
workers  who  do  not  believe  that  a  charge  should  be  made  to  the 
stand  operator  for  administration  from  the  central  office.  Yet  these 
same  workers  do  not  hesitate  to  manufacture  and  sell  merchandise 
from  their  special  work  shops  at  prices  that  are  intended  to  reim¬ 
burse  the  organization  for  the  costs  of  administration  which  includes 
heat,  light,  rent,  sales  commissions,  delivery,  bookkeeping,  etc.  There 
is  no  more  justification  for  giving  the  stand  operator  the  complete 
gross  profit  produced  through  the  sale  of  merchandise  than  there  is 
for  giving  the  shop  worker  the  differential  between  labor  and  ma¬ 
terials  and  the  selling  price  of  the  commodity.  The  principles  in¬ 
volved  in  this  system  are  simple  and  are  briefly  these: 

1.  The  operating  privilege,  all  stock  and  equipment,  and  all 
other  property  involved  in  the  operation  of  the  stand  are  the  per¬ 
manent  property  of  the  agency,  and  the  agency  alone  is  responsible 
for  the  condition  and  the  maintenance  of  these  properties. 
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2.  The  stand  location  is  maintained  and  preserved  for  the  use 
of  successive  blind  persons  and  is  never  personal  to  any  individual 
and  is  considered  as  a  service  unit  for  the  group  and  not  something 
which  can  be  sold  by  the  operator  or  inherited  by  relatives. 

3.  The  agency  supplies  sufficient  supervision  which  is  actually 
supplementary  business  ability  in  the  amount  required  between  that 
possessed  by  the  operator  and  that  which  is  necessary  for  success  to 
maintain  public  confidence  and  a  successful  enterprise. 

4.  The  operator  pays  cash  for  all  merchandise  received  over  his 
counter  and  sells  for  cash  to  his  customers.  The  operator  makes  a 
report  to  the  agency  each  week,  gives  all  cash  from  the  sales  to  the 
agency,  and  the  total  of  this  cash  plus  purchase  invoices  must  equal 
total  sales  for  the  period. 

5.  The  agency  gives  the  operator  a  weekly  drawing  account 
that  is  a  normal  sum  and  that  is  near  the  minimum  the  stand  is 
expected  to  earn.  This  is  not  a  guaranteed  wage  and  must  be  reduced 
if  the  business  of  the  stand  does  not  produce  it. 

6.  At  the  end  of  each  four-week  period  the  agency  totals  the 
important  items  of  the  business ;  namely  sales,  purchases,  determines 
gross  profit  in  dollars  and  cents  and  in  percentage,  expenditures  for 
help  and  miscellaneous  expenses,  and  these  must  all  balance  with 
the  deposit  made  to  the  office.  Against  the  deposit,  the  organization 
charges  the  drawing  account  given  to  the  operator,  deducts  an  ad¬ 
ministration  charge  which  is  based  upon  a  percentage  of  the  gross 
sales,  pays  any  other  operating  expenses  that  are  properly  chargeable 
to  the  stand  for  the  period,  and  these  expenditures  are  deducted  from 
the  deposit  and  the  net  profit  is  returned  to  the  operator  as  the  final 
portion  of  his  actual  unsubsidized  earnings  for  the  period.  Thus  the 
operator’s  income  is  the  total  of  his  four  drawing  account  checks 
plus  the  net  profit  check.  This  net  profit  check  should  be  delivered 
to  him  within  ten  days  after  the  close  of  each  four-week  period. 

7.  The  agency  operates  its  affairs  with  the  funds  derived 
through  the  administration  charge  and  against  this  income  it  charges 
all  its  departmental  operating  expenses  such  as  staff  salaries  for 
supervision,  proportionate  share  of  office  rent,  stenographic  service, 
travelling  expenses  of  staff,  insurance  of  all  kinds,  repairs  to  equip¬ 
ment.  A  sufficient  residue  should  be  accumulated  over  and  above 
these  expenses  to  enable  the  agency  to  establish  a  replacement  fund 
for  the  replacing  of  equipment  when  it  is  worn  out  or  changes  are 
necessary  and  also  accumulate  something  wTith  which  to  buy  equip¬ 
ment  for  new  locations  as  they  are  secured. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  seeing  how  a  program  on  this  basis  is 
actually  operating,  the  Service  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Education, 
will  be  delighted  to  send  you  a  recent  publication  entitled  “History 
and  Outline  of  Vending  Stand  Program  in  the  District  of  Columbia”. 
In  this  publication  financial  statements  and  all  necessary  information 
are  given  in  detail  as  of  the  date  of  the  publication.  Obviously  as 
this  particular  program  improves,  it  will  be  necessary  to  issue  sup¬ 
plementary  publication  giving  the  financial  condition  and  showing 
the  manner  in  which  this  Service  meets  the  objectives  I  have  de¬ 
scribed. 

Another  important  element  in  the  operation  of  refreshment 
stands  is  the  principle  of  promotion.  As  new  locations  are  developed 
and  as  old  ones  are  improved,  operators  can  be  transferred,  promoted, 
or  demoted  in  accordance  with  their  ability  as  it  is  determined.  It  is 
unfair  to  keep  an  individual  on  a  small  stand  earning  $15  per  week 
if  that  person  has  $50  a  week  ability  and  a  stand  earning  this  amount 
becomes  available.  It  is  equally  unfair  to  place  individuals  on  stands 
because  it  happens  to  be  expedient  and  regardless  of  how  well  that 
person  may  operate,  deny  him  the  opportunity  for  advancement  as 
new  locations  are  secured  by  the  placing  of  inexperienced  and  un¬ 
known  operators  on  the  new  locations.  Everyone  likes  to  live  in  hope 
of  advancement  and  improvement.  The  promotion  system  in  stand 
operating  is  one  of  the  most  necessary  and  effective  principles  that 
could  possibly  be  used  by  any  organization. 

You  have  in  Pennsylvania  ample  evidence  of  the  fallacies  of  indi¬ 
vidual  ownership,  and  it  is  unnecessary  for  anyone  to  expand  on  this 
subject.  The  system  has  been  tried  in  this  State  for  at  least  twenty 
years,  and  the  present  condition  of  employment  opportunities  and  of 
stand  locations  in  this  State  is  no  compliment  to  the  agencies  for  the 
blind  and  the  persons  administering  them.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  evaluate  our  results  honestly,  admit  our  mistakes,  and  profit 
by  the  experience  of  others  who  are  achieving  acceptable  results. 

—  o  — 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 


PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND,  INC. 
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EXCERPTS  FROM  A  LETTER  ON  PLACEMENT 

O.  E.  DAY,  Placement  Officer 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

“The  loss  of  sight,  under  no  circumstances,  reduces  a  person’s 
responsibility  to  his  family  or  community.  It  is  our  intention  to 
foster  the  absorption  of  our  blind  citizens  in  business  or  industry, 
thereby  restoring  them  to  a  normal  existence  and  demonstrating  the 
fundamental  fact  that  their  business  ability  is  limited  only  by  their 
intelligence  and  by  the  confidence  of  the  sighted  public. 

“We  are  seeking  to  place  the  blind  only  at  the  jobs  where  the 
loss  of  sight  is  not  a  barrier  to  normal  efficiency  and  safety.  We 
also  have  concrete  evidence  which  will  prove  that  industry  has  no 
worry  concerning  the  insurance  of  a  blind  employee.  That  the  blind 
employee  is  likely  to  be  injured  more  easily  than  a  sighted  one  is 
only  a  mistaken  idea. 

“Every  production  plant  making  a  finished  article  has  in  it  one 
or  more  processes  at  which  only  manual  dexterity  is  a  requirement 
and  at  which  sight  is  not  necessary  for  normal  efficiency  and  safety. 

“In  this  connection  it  is  my  practice  to  survey  a  plant  com¬ 
pletely,  subsequent  to  the  approval  of  the  proper  authorities;  and  by 
demonstrating  I  hope  to  break  down  the  possible  skepticism  that 
may  exist  in  the  mind  of  the  employer  concerning  the  efficiency  of  a 
blind  worker. 

“In  these  demonstrations  it  is  my  intention  to  prove  that  a  blind 
worker  can  equal  the  production  rate  of  an  average  sighted  worker 
in  an  equal  length  of  time — after  I  have  chosen  a  competent  blind 
person  as  a  prospective  employee,  I  plan  to  assist  the  foreman  in 
first  instructing  the  blind  worker  and  I  assume  responsibility  for  his 
removal  if  he  proves  inefficient  in  any  way. 

“Disciplinary  problems  which  may  arise  between  employer  and 
employee  may  be  classed  as  my  responsibility,  thus  the  employer  is 
relieved  of  possible  emotional  strain  in  this  connection. 

“The  services  of  my  agency,  which  are  free  to  both  employer  and 
employee  are  available  to  every  industrialist  in  this  area,  as  well 
as  to  the  blind. 

“I  well  realize  that  my  efforts  in  this  community,  will  be  pro¬ 
ductive  only  to  the  extent  that  my  services  are  accepted  and  approved 
by  the  business  interests  of  Philadelphia.  Business,  civic  and  social 
organizations  must  cooperate  if  my  endeavor  is  to  be  fruitful.” 
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NATIONAL  INDUSTRIES  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary, 

National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

In  the  two  and  one  half  years  that  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  has  been  functioning,  a  noteworthy  change  has  been  evident 
with  respect  to  the  whole  movement  of  Sheltered  Workshops  in  the 
United  States.  This  change  has  come  about  rapidly.  When  N.  I.  B. 
came  into  the  field,  only  a  few  of  the  shops  were  receiving  Govern¬ 
ment  orders  on  open  market  bids.  In  these  brief  two  and  one  half 
years,  more  than  40  shops  have  qualified  to  meet  Government  Spec¬ 
ifications  and  a  large  amount  of  business  has  been  allocated. 

From  the  original  two  items  of  brooms  and  mops,  the  schedule 
of  Blind-made  Products  has  grown  until  it  now  has  more  than  one 
dozen  items  including  pillow-cases,  cocoa  mats,  mattresses,  deck 
swabs,  wool  dusters,  and  others. 

National  Indutries  for  the  Blind  has  been  encouraging  the  allo¬ 
cation  of  orders  to  as  many  shops  as  could  qualify  and  has  made 
every  effort  to  encourage  shops  to  go  into  new  items,  particularly 
sewing. 

Sewing  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  for  the  employment  of 
blind  women  and  the  large  quantity  of  pillow-cases  allocated  by  Na¬ 
tional  Industries  to  the  workshops  has  brought  about  the  most  out¬ 
standing  employment  opportunity  for  blind  women  in  Sheltered 
Workshops  ever  known.  Some  of  the  workshops  have  been  quicker 
to  see  the  possibilities  than  others  and  have  greatly  increased  their 
facilities  in  order  to  take  on  the  aditional  work  for  blind  women 
provided  by  these  pillow-cases. 

However,  it  is  not  the  intention  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind  to  have  any  two  or  three  or  five  shops  secure  the  bulk  of  the 
business  for  any  particular  item.  With  this  in  mind,  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind  is  encouraging  as  many  shops  as  possible  to 
set  up  for  the  operation  of  sewing  units.  N.  I.  B.  hopes  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  to  have  a  manual  prepared  for  each  of  the  items  that  is  on  the 
Government  Schedule  and  these  manuals  will  be  of  real  help  to  the 
workshops. 

In  every  meeting  that  we  have  with  the  workshop  representa¬ 
tives,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  tries  to  bring  home  the  fact 
that  each  workshop  that  participates  in  Government  orders  has  a 
serious  responsibility  to  do  certain  things ;  among  these  are  the 
following: 
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(a)  Be  prepared  by  having  a  nominal  supply  of  materials  on 
hand. 

(b)  Have  your  workers  properly  trained  and  the  workmanship 
and  material  in  each  product  carefully  inspected. 

(c)  Fill  orders  on  time. 

(d)  Watch  carefully  the  instructions  for  marking  and  pack¬ 
aging. 

(e)  In  case  of  complaints,  do  not  rely  on  a  sympathetic  approach 
but  handle  complaints  in  a  businesslike  way  and,  if  the  complaint 
is  justified,  make  good  by  a  replacement. 

It  is  most  encouraging  to  find  that,  in  the  main,  the  workshops 
have  been  carrying  out  the  above  suggestions  and  that  a  real  effort 
is  being  made  by  all  to  meet  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

It  is  more  than  encouraging  to  find  the  splendid  spirit  of  co¬ 
operation  which  exists  between  the  shops  and  the  willingness  of  the 
shops  to  pool  information  and  to  assist  each  other.  This  spirit  has 
been  largely  accentuated  through  the  working  out  of  the  program 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  felt  that  the  program  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind 
is  on  a  sound  basis  and  that  with  the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
workshops  this  program  can  become  more  and  more  useful  to  the 
shops  in  future  years. 

—  o  — 

THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  ORGANIZED  RETAIL  SALE  OF 

BLIND-MADE  GOODS 

Eugene  D.  Morgret 
Sales  Manager,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

INTRODUCTION — Practically  every  branch  of  our  state  organi¬ 
zation  is  doing  some  retail  selling.  Some  do  this  through  women’s 
clubs  and  other  ready-made  groups,  such  as  church  organizations; 
others  have  interested  people  who  sell  some  of  their  products;  while 
still  another  has  a  salesman  who  may  work  on  a  part-time  basis ; 
and  still  a  fourth  depends  on  special  events,  such  as  a  Week  for  the 
Blind,  Christmas  Bazaar,  or  a  county  fair,  to  dispose  of  their  pro¬ 
ducts.  None  of  these  particular  efforts  mentioned  above  can  be 
depended  upon  to  provide  steady  outlet  for  the  sale  of  blind-made 
goods  and  consequent  steady  employment,  therefore,  the  only  prac- 
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tical  system  which  will  come  close  to  providing  the  maximum  em¬ 
ployment  is  a  planned  sales  program. 

TELEPHONE  SELLING — For  about  nine  years  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch  depended  on  club  sales  and  the  efforts  of  blind  and  partially 
blind  telephone  salesmen  for  its  retail  sales.  The  volume  of  business 
through  club  sales  has  been  decreasing  each  year.  The  result  of 
our  telephone  selling  efforts  was  satisfactory,  as  the  weekly  reports 
of  our  salesmen  will  show  that  from  12%  to  15%  of  the  people  who 
are  approached  will  buy.  However,  it  is  practically  impossible  to 
sell  anything  except  brooms,  mops,  ironing  board  covers,  and  tea 
towels  by  telephone.  Therefore,  while  our  retail  sales  were  holding 
their  own  or  increasing  slightly,  we  in  Pittsburgh  still  had  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  disposing  of  more  of  our  homework  products  and  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  providing  additional  employment  for  our  homeworkers.  The 
sale  of  rugs,  leather  goods,  and  needlework  products  has  always  been 
a  difficult  situation  to  meet.  Therefore,  we  decided  to  go  into  the 
house-to-house  canvassing  for  our  retail  sales,  at  least  for  a  trial 
period.  We  still  have  three  blind  salesmen  selling  by  telephone  in 
the  Pittburgh  district.  These  salesmen  have  been  permitted  to  con¬ 
tinue  their  work  until  we  find  other  employment  for  them. 

THE  ORGANIZATION — The  success  of  the  retail  plan  which  is 
being  operated  by  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  depends  on  the  personnel 
and  the  volume  of  business.  Prior  to  June  1  it  had  always  been  a 
rule  with  Pittsburgh  to  employ  only  blind  or  partially  blind  salesmen 
in  the  retail  work.  We  found,  in  setting  up  our  new  plan,  that  there 
was  not  going  to  be  a  sufficient  number  of  capable  blind  salesmen  to 
maintain  this  rule.  Therefore,  we  decided  to  employ  as  many  blind 
or  partially  blind  salesmen  as  could  fulfill  the  requirements.  Since 
June  1,  we  have  had  an  average  of  fifteen  salesmen  working,  of 
which  number  five  are  blind  or  partially  blind.  Our  plan  is  handled 
as  follows:  The  work  is  in  charge  of  a  capable  partially  blind  man 
originally  employed  in  our  wholesale  work.  This  director  of  the  retail 
sales  activity  works  entirely  on  a  commission  basis.  He  has  had  one 
sighted  assistant  during  June,  July,  and  August  but  now  employs 
two  in  addition  to  a  partially  blind  man  who  helps  to  prepare  the 
loads  for  the  delivery  man.  These  three  assistants  naturally  work  on 
a  salary. 

The  salesmen  work  in  crews  of  five  or  six  under  the  direction 
of  a  crew  manager.  On  brooms,  mops,  brushes,  rugs,  rubber  mats, 
and  leather  goods,  the  salesmen  receive  25%  commission.  On  home¬ 
work,  however,  the  commission  runs  from  12%  to  20%.  This  varia- 
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tion  is  necessary,  due  to  the  high  cost  of  producing  these  home¬ 
work  articles  and  because  of  the  fact  that  they  cannot  be  sold  at  a 
sufficiently  high  price  to  give  the  salesman  his  full  25%.  This  fact 
in  itself  keeps  the  selling  of  needlework  at  a  minimum,  as  it  is  only 
human  nature  for  the  salesman  to  sell  those  products  on  which  he 
makes  the  greatest  profit.  The  crew  manager  receives  5%  overwrite 
on  all  that  his  crew  sells.  We  have  a  centralized  delivery  system  for 
which  we  pay  our  delivery  man  10%.  This  is  better  than  permitting 
each  crew  or  salesman  to  do  his  own  delivering  because  it  gives  us 
a  check  back  on  the  methods  used  by  the  salesman  and  reduces  the 
necessity  of  carrying  separate  accounts  for  each  crew. 

The  salesman,  in  writing  up  his  orders,  prepares  four  copies, 
one  copy  goes  to  the  customer,  one  he  retains  for  his  own  informa¬ 
tion,  and  two  are  turned  in  to  the  office.  The  salesmen,  crew  man¬ 
agers,  and  delivery  man  are  paid  on  the  basis  of  deliveries  made  and 
collected  for.  No  charges  are  permitted  in  our  retail  sales  organ¬ 
ization. 

COST  OF  OPERATION — Several  of  our  branches  from  whom  we 
have  been  purchasing  material  have  raised  the  question  of  why  we 
did  not  pay  them  more  money  and  reduce  what  seems  to  them  like 
an  exhorbitant  sales  cost.  We  wish  to  clarify  this  matter  now.  First, 
we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  the  public  will  not  pay  a  premium 
price  just  because  a  product  is  made  by  the  blind.  They  may  be  wil¬ 
ling  to  pay  a  few  cents  more  because  of  the  fact  that  an  ironing  board 
cover,  for  instance,  while  it  may  cost  a  little  more  than  one  they  can 
buy  in  the  store,  is  made  from  better  material  and  the  workmanship 
is  better.  But  there  is  a  limit  even  to  this  point.  As  further  illustra¬ 
tion,  prospective  customers  will  not  pay  us  40  cents  for  a  33  inch 
tea  towel  which  they  can  buy  in  yard  goods  in  the  store  at  25  cents 
per  yard.  Second,  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  capable  house  to  house 
salesmen,  and  it  is  important  that  these  salesmen  are  able  to  earn 
a  sufficient  amount  to  encourage  them  to  stay.  The  more  reasonable 
the  profits,  the  less  likely  they  are  to  use  the  sympathy  angle  to  sell 
our  merchandise. 

We  have  tried  to  figure  a  50%  mark-up  on  everything  that  we 
sell,  and  our  costs  are  divided  as  follows:  25%  to  the  salesman,  5% 
overwrite  to  the  crew  manager,  10%  delivery  cost,  10%  for  super¬ 
vising  office  expenses  and  printing.  50%  is  for  the  cost  of  merchan¬ 
dise.  In  cases  where  we  cannot  have  a  50%  mark-up,  we  try  to  get 
our  full  10%  for  overhead;  but,  in  following  this  method,  there  is 
not  a  sufficient  amount  of  commission  to  encourage  the  salesman  to 
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sell  such  articles  as  tea  towels.  In  the  first  three  months  of  operation 
we  had  approximately  $10,400  worth  of  business.  $2,000  of  this  was 
in  future  orders.  3%  or  about  $300  were  cancellations,  and  another 
$900  covered  delayed  deliveries.  In  other  words,  we  delivered  about 
$7300  worth  of  merchandise. 

EMPLOYMENT  PROVIDED  THROUGH  ORGANIZED  RE¬ 
TAIL  SALES — Due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  our  branches  felt  that, 
in  figuring  our  costs,  we  did  not  allow  enough  for  labor,  they  were 
unwilling  to  participate.  For  example,  some  of  the  branches  were 
paying  their  workers  15  cents  a  piece  for  making  rubber  door  mats 
when  our  cost  allowed  7%  or  8  cents,  and  they  were  unwilling  to 
offer  this  smaller  amount  to  their  blind  people.  Further  investiga¬ 
tion  showed  that  in  practically  every  case  the  people  were  working 
only  from  %  to  V2  of  the  time.  We  had  this  same  condition  with 
several  others,  but  some  of  them  eventually  decided  that  it  was 
better  to  give  a  man  full  time  employment  at  a  lower  rate  than  only 
35  %  to  40%  at  a  higher  rate.  The  following  figures  will  show  the 
employment  for  other  branches  of  the  Association  which  have  par¬ 
ticipated  in  the  present  sales  activities  in  western  Pennsylvania: 


Wilkes-Barre — Rugs  $  567.47 

Bethlehem — Rugs  784.82 

Allentown — Rugs  96.20 

Oil  City — Rugs  38.10 


Total  amount  of  rugs  purchased  $1485.59 

Johnstown — Ironing  Board  Covers  $  103.75 

Oil  City— Billfolds  40.20 

Philadelphia — Ironing  Board  Covers  166.68 

Philadelphia — Tea  Towels  45.36 


Total  amount  of  Plomework  purchased  $  355.99 
TOTAL  AMOUNT  OF  PURCHASES  FROM  BRANCHES  $1841.58 

During  this  period  Pittsburgh  made  1500  pieces  of  leather  goods 
which  is  more  than  we  made  and  sold  in  a  period  of  a  year  pre¬ 
viously.  We  also  made  3000  ironing  board  covers.  The  leather  goods 
alone  provided  employment  for  several  of  our  people  who  had,  for 
the  most  part,  been  idle  previously  due  to  the  fact  that  they  could 
not  sew. 

The  Bethlehem  Branch,  as  a  result  of  this  plan,  has  developed 
a  growing  weaving  business,  and  the  Wilkes-Barre  Branch  has  in- 
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creased  the  employment  for  their  weavers  considerably.  Philadelphia 
writes  us  that  the  ironing  board  covers  and  tea  towels  which  we  pur¬ 
chased  from  them  doubled  their  employment  for  their  blind  people 
during  June,  July,  and  August.  Using  the  axiom,  “What’s  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander,”  we  might  ask,  “if  this  plan 
produces  so  much  employment  in  one  section  of  the  state  alone,  what 
would  it  do  if  a  similar  organization  were  operated  on  a  state-wide 
basis?”  However,  there  is  one  thing  which  all  of  the  branches  might 
do  whether  they  participate  in  the  plan  or  not.  They  could 
standardize  their  products,  such  as  leather  goods,  ironing  board  cov¬ 
ers,  rugs,  and  rubber  mats,  and  if  they  should  develop  a  stock  which 
they  would  be  unable  to  sell  locally,  our  retail  sales  organization 
might  be  able  to  use  them  at  our  current  prices.  This  at  least  would 
avoid  the  necessity  of  disposing  of  these  articles  at  a  loss. 

CONCLUSION — In  putting  this  plan  into  operation,  we  know 
that  we  are  not  inaugurating  something  entirely  new.  A  number  of 
states  have  similar  retail  sales  plans,  but  all  of  them  operate  for 
the  profit  of  an  individual  sighted  person  who  purchases  his  mer¬ 
chandise  from  the  organization.  Under  such  working  arrangements, 
there  is  very  little  opportunity  to  check  the  possibility  of  a  mis¬ 
representation  or,  in  the  slang  of  the  day,  the  development  of  a 
racket.  It  is  our  intention  to  control  directly  any  retail  sales  effort  so 
that  such  conditions  cannot  develop.  In  making  such  a  plan  work  in 
one  particular  locality  or  on  a  state-wide  basis,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
constantly  on  the  look-out  for  new  products  which  will  give  your 
salesmen  new  approach  to  their  customers  and  to  have  the  coopera¬ 
tion  of  the  women’s  clubs. 

MODERN  TRENDS  IN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND 

George  F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive  Office 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

Perhaps  no  other  decade  in  the  history  of  work  for  the  blind 
in  the  United  States  has  been  so  fraught  with  change  and  develop¬ 
ments,  with  far-reaching  possibilities,  as  that  through  which  we  have 
just  passed.  The  depression,  the  inauguration  of  Social  Security, 
government  participation  on  the  state  and  Federal  level  in  the  sol¬ 
ution  of  the  varied  problems  of  the  blind,  new  inventions, — the  ulti¬ 
mate  effect  of  all  of  these  cannot  be  predicted.  Furthermore,  there  is 
no  field  of  service  for  the  blind  that  has  escaped  the  repercussions 
of  new  policies  and  new  inventions.  In  what  is  to  follow,  I  shall  touch 
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upon  each  aspect  of  the  work  for  the  blind  in  turn,  and  attempt  to 
indicate  trends  in  that  field  as  they  have  developed  under  these 
various  influences. 

Because  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  makes  itself 
responsible  for  all  types  of  services  to  the  blind  of  all  ages,  it  is 
only  natural  that  I  should  judge  these  trends  from  my  vantage  point 
as  director,  and  should  use  our  basis  for  classifying  services 

The  conclusions  that  have  been  reached  are  necessarily  based 
upon  analysis,  wide  observation,  experience,  and  judgment.  In  the 
absence  of  available  statistics,  and  other  supporting  data,  there  is 
admittedly  wide  latitude  for  divergence  of  opinion,  here  and  there, 
as  to  the  direction,  and  potency  of  certain  trends. 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  possible,  in  this  brief  treatment,  to  en¬ 
large  upon  the  evidence,  or  other  factors,  associated  with  any  given 
trend.  I  hope  that  you  will  keep  this  in  mind  as  I  present  what,  after 
all,  must  be  largely  an  organized  summary  of  facts,  of  which  most 
workers  for  the  blind  are  conscious,  though  not  actively  cognizant. 

Prevention  of  Blindness  and  Restoration  of  Vision 

The  advent  of  “Social  Security”  has  brought  about  a  standar¬ 
dization  of  records,  an  extension  of  eye  examinations,  and  the  use 
of  consultative  ophthalmological  services  for  those  receiving  finan¬ 
cial  assistance,  which  is  bound  to  have  its  effect  upon  the  eye  health 
work  for  blind  clients  of  all  types  of  services.  The  Security  Board 
has  interested  itself,  definitely,  in  preventive  and  sight  restoration 
services,  as  a  part  of  wise  assistance  administration.  This  has  al¬ 
ready  yielded  important  dividends.  The  trend  here  is  toward  drawing 
organized  medical  work,  and  skilled  ophthalmological  personnel,  into 
the  program  of  over-all  services  to  the  blind. 

In  the  area  of  case  work  services  for  sight  conservation  and 
restoration,  the  warning  has  been  sounded  that  ophthalmia  neon¬ 
atorum  can  be  kept  at  its  present  low  level  only  through  constant 
vigilance.  The  discovery  of  sulfanilimide  promises  to  affect  radically 
the  treatment  and  incidence  of  ophthalmia  and  trachoma.  Surgery 
is  pointing  the  way  to  new  possibilities  in  treatment  for  scarred 
tissue,  and  the  early  stages  of  detached  retina.  Problems  of  blind¬ 
ness  in  old  age  are  being  given  more  consideration,  and  nutrition  is 
being  considered  a  factor  in  sight  conservation.  The  medical  social 
worker  is  being  recognized,  more  and  more,  as  an  important  factor 
in  proper  follow-up. 
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The  cooperation  of  organized  groups — medical,  nursing,  educa¬ 
tional,  industrial,  trade  unions, — represents  a  new  and  potent  factor 
in  the  modern  approach  to  the  social  aspects  of  sight  conservation. 

We  have  come  to  have  a  keener  appreciation  of  the  value  of 
statistics  as  a  basis  for  conservation  policies,  and  the  joint  Statis¬ 
tical  committee  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of'  Blind¬ 
ness  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  is  assembling  more 
and  more  statistics  annually  concerning  blindness  in  children,  while 
the  Social  Security  Board  is  developing  valuable  statistics  on  causes 
of  blindness  in  adults. 

The  public  acceptance  of  the  organized  crusade  against  venereal 
disease,  new  laws  providing  for  medical  examinations  before  mar¬ 
riage,  and  again  the  application  of  sulfanilimide,  are  making  them¬ 
selves  felt  in  prevention  activities  as  affected  by  venereal  disease. 

Institutions  for  the  blind  are  recognizing  their  responsibility  for 
sight  restoration  and  for  sight  conservation.  In  the  latter  sphere, 
sight-saving  classes  to  care  for  children,  who  cannot  be  educated 
locally,  have  been  organized  in  several  schools  for  the  blind,  and 
there  is  evidence  that  some  schools  for  the  blind  are  considering 
the  furnishing  of  sight  saving  class  facilities  as  part  of  their  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  those  children  of  defective  vision  coming  from  rural 
areas  that  cannot  furnish  this  service. 

Education 

In  the  field  of  education  itself  there  has  been  a  marked  growth 
in  the  number  of  sight-saving  classes  during  the  past  decade — almost 
a  doubling  of  these  facilities — but  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  meeting  the  need. 

Educators  of  the  blind  are  noting  a  decrease  in  the  incidence  of 
total  blindness,  and  the  replacement  of  these  totally  blind  cases  with 
children  having  some  vision.  At  the  same  time,  in  our  educational 
methods,  we  are  encouraging  children  to  utilize  wisely  what  useful 
vision  they  have  in  their  classwork. 

More  attention  is  being  given  the  pre-school  child,  his  registra¬ 
tion,  and  the  careful  diagnosis  of  his  needs.  Blind  children  are  being 
admitted  to  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  in  the  past.  The  need  for 
strengthening  the  bond  between  the  school  and  the  home  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  established,  and  field  workers  for  residential 
schools,  and  visiting  teachers  for  day  school  classes,  are  finding  their 
place  in  the  program  for  the  blind  child. 

The  decrease  in  the  birthrate  is  making  itself  felt  in  the  number 
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of  blind  children  requiring  educational  services.  This  has  decreased 
the  pressure  on  schools  and  classes  for  the  blind,  and  probably  ac¬ 
counts,  in  part,  for  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  schools  for  the  blind, 
to  accept  blind  children  of  lowered  mentality.  Indeed,  Dr.  Farrell 
presents  strong  evidence  indicating  that  the  mental  level  of  the  en¬ 
rollment  of  the  school  for  the  blind  is  declining,  with  superior  men¬ 
tality  less  frequently  represented,  and  inferior  mentality  on  the 
increase. 

More  constructive  development  is  appearing  in  the  vocational 
guidance  field.  The  cooperation  of  the  American  Association  of  In¬ 
structors  of  the  Blind,  and  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  through  a  joint  vocational  committee,  indicates  a 
formal  step  in  this  direction.  Schools  are  making  a  more  careful,  and 
more  objective  analysis  of  student  ability,  and  vocational  aptitude 
as  evidenced  by  more  complete  and  detailed  records,  and  case  anal¬ 
yses,  and  the  use  of  special  devices,  such  as  the  Scholastic  Aptitude 
Test  of  the  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  as  adapted  by  the 
New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind.  The  appraisal  of  mechanical 
aptitude,  personality,  and  emotional  traits,  applied  as  part  of  the 
Minneapolis  scheme  of  vocational  analysis,  is  another  illustration  in 
point. 

Indeed,  educators  of  the  blind  now,  even  more  than  in  the  past, 
are  measuring  the  results  of  their  efforts  in  objective  terms  through 
both  general  and  specific  tests  for  determining  the  progress  of  the 
child,  and  the  effectiveness  of  educational  procedures.  The  interest 
of  local  psychological  services  in  the  public  schools,  and  the  spec¬ 
ialized  work  of  Dr.  Hayes,  and  residential  school  psychologists,  are 
adding  to  valuable  material  which  time  will  further  improve. 

The  perfection  of  the  Talking  Book  has  not  yet  had  its  full  effect 
on  the  education  of  the  young  blind,  but  the  manufacture  of  Talking 
Book  machines  under  WPA,  the  appropriations  made  by  Congress 
for  Talking  Book  literature  of  general  interest,  and  the  production 
by  the  American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  of  Talking  Books 
for  children,  will  unquestionably  have  a  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
way  in  which  educators  of  the  blind  approach  some  of  their  problems, 
probably,  tending  to  broaden,  and  speed  up,  the  pupil's  reading  ac¬ 
tivities. 

The  increased  availability  of  hand  transcribed  material,  both 
through  the  Red  Cross  activities,  and  the  WPA,  are  making  avail¬ 
able  the  latest  text  material  to  blind  children,  particularly  in  the  day 
schools,  and  for  students  in  high  school,  and  college.  While  this  work 
will,  in  time,  undoubtedly,  become  more  carefully  controlled,  and 
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regulated,,  it  is  making  available  material  for  the  personal  use  of 
the  student,  which  has  been  of  great  value  to  him. 

Educational  philosophy,  in  the  large,  has  trended  toward  more 
careful  consideration  of  the  needs  of  every  child,  with  the  corollary 
that  the  classroom  instruction  should  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
individual  pupil.  In  applying  this  philosophy,  the  abnormalities  of 
the  child  have  been  given  due  consideration,  and  the  trend  has,  I 
believe,  been  toward  a  more  conscientious  effort  on  the  part  of  the 
average  public  school  teacher  to  meet  the  individual  needs  of  the 
blind  or  partially  seeing  child,  as  well  as  those  of  other  handicapped 
children.  This  has,  of  course,  made  itself  felt,  particularly  in  the  day 
school  classes.  At  the  same  time,  the  evolution  of  the  braille  day 
school  class  during  the  period  of  the  depression  has  not  been  too 
encouraging.  Reduced  public  school  budgets,  and  shifts  in  personnel, 
have  affected  the  special  and  technical  supervision  of  such  classes, 
and  has  reduced  the  breadth  of  their  program  of  services.  There  is  a 
tendency  to  combine  the  supervision  of  such  classes  with  that  of 
other  handicapped  groups,  thereby  depriving  the  braille  classes  of 
the  technical  skill,  and  specialized  interest,  indispensable  to  their 
proper  supervision.  The  movement  for  the  certification  of  teachers 
of  the  blind  has  gained  ground,  and  facilities  for  special  training  are 
becoming  more  definite,  more  crystallized,  and  more  closely  related 
to  the  problems  of  actual  teaching. 

Home  Teaching 

Passing  to  the  field  of  home  teaching,  we  may  say  that  the 
advent  of  Federal  aid  in  blind  assistance,  through  the  Social  Security 
Board,  has  brought  with  it  a  threat  to  the  continued  expansion  of 
specialized  home  teaching  services,  as  we  have  known  them.  The 
emphasis  on  investigative  procedure,  indispensable  to  financial  aid 
has,  in  some  instances,  submerged  the  attention  previously  given  to 
other  phases  of  work  for  the  blind.  In  some  instances,  the  trend  to¬ 
ward  the  establishment  of  separate  departments  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  assistance  has  virtually  divorced  this  function  from  any  close 
relationship  to  constructive  service.  In  other  instances,  the  dominant 
consideration  of  financial  investigation,  and  the  concept  that  such 
investigation  constituted  merely  case  work,  whether  applied  to  the 
blind,  aged,  or  children,  has  pushed  into  the  background  the  functions 
usually  associated  with  the  home  teacher. 

On  the  positive  side,  Social  Security  has  brought  with  it  empha¬ 
sis  on  technical  training  for  the  social  worker.  The  work  of  the  home 
teacher,  in  case  analysis  for  rehabilitation,  has  been  brought  into 
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sharp  comparison  with  comparable  analyses  performed  by  the  social 
worker.  This  has  set  a  new  standard  for  the  home  teacher’s  work, 
and  for  her  training,  as  well.  The  home  teacher  of  the  future  will 
undoubtedly  be  expected  to  present  from  two  to  four  years  of  college 
training,  and  a  background  of  social  work  techniques,  as  well  as 
specific  skills  required  for  teaching. 

Further,  good  social  case  work,  on  the  part  of  the  home  teacher, 
has  dictated  a  policy  of  interchange  of  views,  and  close  contact  with 
staff  members  from  other  agencies,  particularly  those  in  related 
work.  This  repeated  contact,  will  also  have  its  influence  in  stimu¬ 
lating,  and  broadening,  the  horizon  of  existing  home  teaching  service. 

Employment 

In  the  employment  of  the  blind,  there  has  been  a  strong  trend 
against  heavily  subsidized  work  shops.  The  view  seems  to  be  de¬ 
veloping  that  investment  in  such  enterprises  constitutes  an  unwar¬ 
ranted  emphasis  upon  a  small  group  of  less  competent  blind  persons 
at  the  expense  of  larger,  and  more  capable  groups  of  blind  persons. 

Mandatory  purchase  by  the  government  of  blind-made  products, 
when  they  compete  in  price,  and  quality,  on  the  open  market,  seems 
to  have  placed  a  new  emphasis  on  quality  workmanship.  Further¬ 
more,  with  an  outlet  for  quality  and  quantity  production  reasonably 
assured,  the  prospect  for  making  such  enterprises  self-supporting, 
with  proper  selection  of  workers,  seems  more  promising.  I  am  told 
that  Federal  purchase  of  such  blind-made  articles  during  the  past 
year  has  furnished  full  time  employment  for  as  many  as  300  blind 
persons,  which  represents  a  real  and  constructive  contribution  to 
the  employment  of  blind  people,  that  will,  undoubtedly,  expand  in 
proportion  to  our  capacity  to  meet  production  requirements.  A  ten¬ 
dency  toward  production  for  the  wholesale  market,  and  quantity 
sales,  has  also  been  marked. 

Legislation  making  mandatory  the  government  purchase  of 
blind-made  products,  and  the  use  of  the  services  of  the  blind  when¬ 
ever  practicable,  seems  to  be  one  of  the  developing  trends  in  ex¬ 
panding  employment  opportunities.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  Wagner-Day  Act  regulating  such  Federal  purchases.  Massa¬ 
chusetts  has  set  an  example  for  other  states  by  enacting  similar 
legislation  on  the  state  level. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Bill,  permitting  the  establishment  of 
vending  stands  for  blind  persons  in  public  buildings,  is  still  another 
example  of  this  same  trend.  The  number  of  blind  people  employed  in 
the  Federal  phase  of  the  vending  stand  program  alone,  approaches 
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the  300  mark,  and  state  programs  following  the  Federal  example, 
will  add  substantially  to  the  number  of  blind  people  employed  as 
stand  operators.  As  in  the  case  of  mandatory  purchase  of  commo¬ 
dities,  states  are  already  passing  legislation  applying  the  principles 
of  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Bill  to  vending  stand  opportunities  in 
state  and  local  public  buildings.  New  Jersey  passed  such  legislation 
in  1938. 

The  amendment  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration  Act  per¬ 
mitting  the  employment  of  blind  people  on  WPA,  furnishes  still  an¬ 
other  example  of  governmental  influence  in  the  employment  of  blind 
people, — employment,  whose  far-reaching  potentialities  we  cannot 
now  measure. 

A  further  trend  toward  Federal  interest  in  the  employment  of 
the  blind,  is  represented  in  the  establishment  of  the  employment 
and  placement  services  in  the  Rehabilitation  Department.  This  de¬ 
partment  is  definitely  fostering  the  employment  of  blind  people  in 
factories,  which  policy  illustrates  another  trend  toward  individual 
placement  of  blind  people  in  jobs  in  competition  with,  and  association 
with  sighted  people,  as  contrasted  with  their  placement  in  special¬ 
ized  shops. 

As  a  developing  philosophy  underlying  these  trends  we  may 
emphasize  the  following: — 

1.  Careful  analysis  of  employable  blind  people,  and  their  as¬ 
signment  to  jobs  which  they  can  do  efficiently. 

2.  The  emphasis  on  merit  in  the  articles  made  by  blind  people, 
and  services  performed  by  them — merit  that  must  be  equal 
or  superior  to  that  produced  through  sighted  effort. 

3.  A  growing  concept  that  a  job  which  can  be  efficiently  per¬ 
formed  by  a  properly  selected  blind  person  under  reasonably 
normal  conditions,  is  a  social  heritage  that  must  be  super¬ 
vised  and  protected  against  loss  or  dissipation  through  un¬ 
witting  incompetence  of  any  individual  incumbent. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  this  last,  vending  stand  opportunities  have 
been  placed  under  license  and  close  supervision  by  responsible  agen¬ 
cies  for  the  blind,  and,  likewise,  factory  placements  are  being  fol- 
lowed-up  more  carefully. 

Financial  Assistance 

No  one  would  have  believed  ten  years  ago  that  the  growth  in 
financial  assistance  to  the  blind  could  be  so  phenomenal  as  it  has 
been  in  the  last  decade.  The  total  number  of  recipients  in  five  states, 
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outside  Social  Security,  in  1940,  was  more  than  5,000  in  excess  of 
that  for  the  entire  country  in  1930.  The  number  of  blind  persons 
receiving  assistance  in  1930  has.  been  reliably  estimated  at  20,405. 
In  1940,  47,509  were  registered  as  recipients  of  assistance  under 
Social  Security  in  forty-one  states  and  the  possessions,  while  an  addi¬ 
tional  total  of  26,095  were  estimated  to  be  receiving  assistance  in 
five  states  with  programs  not  included  under  Social  Security.  This 
makes  a  grand  total  of  blind  people  receiving  financial  assistance  in 
1940  of  73,654.  This  is  substantially  more  than  half  of  the  estimated 
blind  population  of  the  country,  and,  aside  from  meeting  the  exig¬ 
encies  of  need,  must  inevitably  strengthen  the  attitude  that  financial 
assistance,  rather  than  constructive  rehabilitation,  is  the  answer  to 
the  problem  of  blindness. 

The  depression,  with  its  emphasis  on  the  relief  of  want,  and 
the  growth  of  the  entire  public  assistance  program,  has  changed 
blind  assistance  from  the  status  of  a  grant  made  to  an  individual 
primarily  because  of  his  blindness  in  order  to  relieve  him  of  the 
stigma  of  pauperism,  to  that  situation  in  which  a  state  of  abject 
poverty  becomes  the  common  denominator  of  all  assistance.  Blind¬ 
ness  is  viewed  merely  as  one  of  numerous  causes  contributing  to  de¬ 
pendency.  Blind  assistance  is  considered  a  financial  procedure  by 
which  the  burden  of  caring  for  a  well  defined  and  permanently  dis¬ 
abled  group  of  needy  is  facilitated  through  a  program  of  state  and 
Federal  aid.  The  major  problem  is  to  determine  the  extent  of  need, 
and  emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  analysis  of  the  present  status, 
rather  than  the  means  by  which  the  individual  may  be  rehabilitated, 
or  life  made  happier  for  him.  Such  a  view  tends  to  subordinate  the 
fundamental  differences  between  blind  assistance  on  the  one  hand, 
and  old  age  assistance  on  the  other.  It  minimizes  the  contribution 
which  the  specialized  rehabilitative  services  of  agencies  for  the  blind 
can  make  in  the  life  of  the  blind  person.  To  the  extent,  therefore, 
that  case  work  with  blind  people  becomes  mingled  with  that  of  the 
aged  and  other  categories  to  the  exclusion  of  constructive  services, 
to  the  extent  that  emphasis  is  placed  on  investigation  of  need  rather 
than  the  total  adjustment  of  the  blind  person  to  his  handicap,  and 
finally,  to  the  extent  that  such  services,  concentrating  on  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blind  assistance  tend  to  supplant  or  retard  the  development  of 
constructive  and  rehabilitative  services  for  the  blind, — to  this  degree, 
present  trends  in  the  administration  of  blind  assistance  must  be 
viewed  with  concern  by  agencies  interested  in  the  total  problem  of 
the  blind. 
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There  is,  however,  a  brighter  side  to  the  picture, — one  to  com¬ 
pensate  in  part  at  least, — for  the  negative  aspects  just  mentioned 
and  one,  that  may  in  time  be  developed  into  an  asset  that  should  be 
an  important  force  in  forwarding  a  more  complete  program  for  blind 
people. 

Social  Security  has  brought  into  being  an  army  of  social  workers. 
These  case  workers  in  the  integrated  case  load,  touching  as  they 
do  the  problems  of  the  blind,  must,  of  necessity,  become  acquainted 
with  them,  and  give  thought  to  their  solution.  They  and  their  friends 
within  time  develop  into  a  body  of  thinking  and  informed  people, 
conversant  in  a  general  way  with  the  capabilities  of  the  blind. 

In  general,  the  various  categories  of  assistance  are  administered 
through  county  welfare  boards.  These  boards,  representing  an  in¬ 
formed  lay  point  of  view,  constitute  another  very  large  force  in  the 
possible  development  of  informed  public  opinion  as  it  affects  the 
capabilities  of  the  blind.  With  between  five  and  ten  members  on  each 
county  board,  and  over  3,000  counties  in  the  United  States,  and  with 
each  of  these  boards  giving  sympathetic  consideration  to  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  blind,  the  force  for  good  can  be  realized.  These  boards 
have  not  been  ungenerous  in  their  view  of  the  financial  needs  of 
the  blind  as  compared  with  established  specialized  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

It  has  often  been  stated  that  the  education  of  the  public  is 
an  important  factor  in  helping  blind  people.  If  this  be  true,  then 
the  present  movement  should  be  a  strong  force  for  good,  because 
it  brings  to  the  local  community,  which  is  the  county  unit,  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  blindness,  stimulating  the  personal  interest  of  welfare  board 
members,  social  workers,  and  public  spirited  citizens,  in  the  needs 
of  blind  individuals.  In  our  own  State,  we  have  already  seen  this  at 
work  in  the  readiness  with  which  blind  people  are  accepted  for  local 
WPA  projects,  when  something  can  be  found  for  them  to  do. 

General  and  Miscellaneous  Activities  for  the  Blind 

Under  this  caption,  we  must  view  the  numerous  trends  which 
effect  blind  people  in  general,  expand  their  recreational  opportunities, 
improve  their  status  in  the  community,  and  in  other  ways  make  life 
more  enjoyable  for  those  without  sight. 

Here  too,  the  government  has  played  an  important  part.  The 
Federal  allotment  for  the  printing  of  braille  books  for  adults  has 
been  raised  to  $100,000  per  year,  while  its  annual  contribution  for 
Talking  Books  has  been  raised  to  $250,000. 
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During  this  decade  has  also  come  the  perfection  of  the  Talking 
Book,  whose  contribution  to  the  happiness  of  blind  people,  particu¬ 
larly  in  the  advanced  age  groups,  can  scarcely  be  overrated.  Through 
the  generosity  of  WPA,  and  the  activities  of  the  American  Founda¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  the  number  of  Talking  Book  machines  available 
to  blind  people,  either  through  ownership  or  loan  from  agencies  for 
the  blind,  now  approaches  25,000. 

The  last  decade  seems  to  have  developed  a  keener  appreciation 
among  workers  for  the  blind,  and  the  public  in  general,  of  the  desire 
of  blind  people  to  have  placed  in  their  hands  reading  material,  not 
of  the  type  selected  and  edited  for  their  reading,  but  a  duplicate 
of  such  current  material  as  is  being  made  available  to  interested 
sighted  readers.  The  Readers  Digest,  and  similar  transcripts  in 
braille,  are  an  excellent  illustration  of  this  trend.  Reference  should, 
perhaps,  be  made  to  the  growth  in  magazines,  and  similar  current 
reading  material  being  made  available  in  braille  to  blind  people. 

There  are  numerous  other  evidences  of  a  miscellaneous  char¬ 
acter  to  indicate  the  tendency  for  us  to  solve  the  problems  of  blind 
people  through  legislation. 

Following  the  pattern  for  national  legislation  of  a  permissive 
character  for  railroads,  there  has  been  state  legislation  permitting 
local  transportation  companies  to  give  free  transport  to  the  guide  of 
a  blind  person.  Certain  states  have  special  legislation  facilitating 
voting  by  blind  people.  At  least  one  state  grants  fishing  licenses  to 
blind  perons  without  charge.  The  past  decade  has  witnessed  the 
passage  of  widespread  legislation,  municipal  and  state,  giving  blind 
people  carrying  a  white  cane,  the  right  of  way  at  street  intersections. 
Serious  proposals  have  been  made  to  grant  certain  exemptions  for 
blind  people  in  the  payment  of  taxes. 

The  public  has  been  generous  not  only,  in  taking  advantage  of 
this  permissive  legislation,  but  in  extending  other  special  courtesies 
to  blind  people.  The  transportation  of  a  blind  person  and  guide  for 
one  fare  on  railroads  of  the  country,  within  the  last  decade,  has 
been  extended  to  all  areas  in  the  United  States.  Interstate  busses 
are  giving  the  same  privilege  to  a  large  degree.  In  some  instances, 
local  transportation  companies  are  also  cooperating. 

Some  states  have  persuaded  theatrical  managements  to  give 
regular  concessions  to  blind  people  attending  performances.  Such 
a  concession  was  also  given  by  the  World’s  Fair  management  to 
blind  people  visiting  the  Fair. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  evidence  of  a  growing  tendency  on 
the  part  of  the  public  to  appreciate  the  fact  that  blind  people  want 
to  be  considered  as  individuals,  and  made  a  part  of  their  immediate 
environment,  rather  than  to  be  considered  one  of  that  larger  group — 
“the  blind” — set  apart  from  society. 

Blind  people  are  taking  an  increased  interest  in  larger  group 
movements,  such  as  amateur  radio,  and  are  making  themselves  a 
part  of  large  radio  audiences  with  special  interests,  such  as  the 
“shut-in  hour.”  That  organized  recreation  appreciates  this  desire  for 
social  participation  on  the  part  of  the  blind,  is  indicated  by  the  fact 
that  at  its  recent  meeting  in  Grand  Rapids,  the  National  Conference 
of  Social  Work,  scheduled  a  very  successful  round-table  to  discuss 
the  participation  of  blind  and  other  handicapped  people  in  commun¬ 
ity  activities. 

Summary  and  Conclusion 

It  may  be  convenient,  in  conclusion,  to  classify  the  foregoing 
into  a  few  general  trends  of  a  broader  nature: — 

1.  We  have  had  an  accelerated  development  of  governmental 
participation  to  make  possible  a  guaranteed  outlet,  through 
public  agencies,  for  services  of  the  blind,  and  commodities 
manufactured  by  them. 

2.  There  seems  to  be  a  trend  toward  the  socialization  of  the 
more  commonplace  opportunities  of  blind  people  for  the  mak¬ 
ing  of  a  livelihood,  and  the  safe-guarding  of  these  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  benefit  of  capable  blind  people. 

3.  Science,  through  medical  channels  and  the  Talking  Book,  is 
being  more  fully  utilized  for  the  prevention  of  blindness, 
and  its  amelioration. 

4.  There  is  greater  concentration  upon  a  systematic  analysis 
of  the  needs,  and  capabilities  of  blind  people  in  their  educa¬ 
tion,  and  in  their  subsequent  adjustment  to  their  economic 
and  social  life. 

5.  Professional  standards  for  teachers  and  workers  with  the 
blind  are  being  raised,  and  organized  facilities  for  their 
training  are  being  stabilized. 

6.  The  creation  of  Social  Security  is  exerting  a  far-reaching 
influence  upon  activities  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  which  de¬ 
serve  the  most  careful  evaluation. 

7.  There  is  greater  appreciation  on  the  part  of  the  public  of 
the  less  tangible  needs  of  blind  people,  and  means  for  in¬ 
creasing  their  individual  happiness  and  adjustment. 
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In  the  foregoing,  I  have  made  no  particular  reference  to  dis¬ 
tinction  between  public  and  private  effort  in  behalf  of  the  blind. 
In  passing,  it  should  be  said  that,  contrary  to  the  impression  that  I 
think  prevails  in  most  of  us,  private  effort  in  the  less  fortunate  has 
not  suffered  seriously  from  the  economic  upheavals  of  the  last  decade. 
Undoubtedly,  the  emphasis  placed  on  blind  assistance,  and  public 
programs  in  behalf  of  the  blind,  have  confused  the  thinking  of  pri¬ 
vate  agencies,  local  or  otherwise,  as  to  the  place  which  they  should 
play  in  the  total  scheme.  Indeed,  so  rapid  has  been  the  growth  of 
public  services  in  the  various  agencies  of  the  government  that  the 
need  for  coordination  between  these  services  themselves  is  now  quite 
apparent.  Similarly,  the  points  of  coordination  between  public  and 
private  effort  need  to  be  more  carefully  defined. 

Complete  governmental  control  in  any  field  of  endeavor  scarcely 
seems  to  be  in  accordance  with  American  tradition.  Nor,  have  we 
any  reason  to  believe  that  government  monopoly  in  the  field  of  the 
blind,  where  judgment  and  initiative  play  such  an  important  part, 
would  be  any  more  desirable  than  in  any  other  phase  of  human 
activity.  Rather,  does  it  seem  that  private  effort  is  needed,  not  only 
to  supplement  those  activities  in  which  governmental  predominance 
is  to  be  desired,  but  also  to  evaluate  critically  these  activities,  to 
search  out  new  avenues  of  effort,  and,  finally,  to  furnish  the  initia¬ 
tive  and  motive  forces  that  will  shape  trends  in  public  services  in 
behalf  of  the  blind. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

FACILITIES  OTHER  THAN  PREVENTION  FOR  THE  CONQUEST 

OF  BLINDNESS  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

The  present  facilities  for  the  conquest  of  blindness  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  are  the  accumulated  growth  of  more  than  a  hundred  years 
of  consecrated  and  intelligent  effort  on  the  part  of  many  educators 
and  philanthropists.  Numbered  among  these  have  been  many  men 
and  women  without  physical  sight,  the  names  of  a  few  of  whom,  no 
longer  with  us,  may  be  mentioned  here. 

Hinman  L.  Hall,  1829-1905,  respected  by  all  who  knew  him  best, 
was  the  able  Superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for 
Blind  Men  for  more  than  forty  years,  1874-1905. 

David  Duffle  Wood,  1838-1910,  an  accomplished  teacher  of  music 
among  the  sighted,  esteemed,  honored,  and  renowned  at  home  and 
abroad,  raised  the  Musical  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  during  the  period  of  his  Direc¬ 
torship,  1887-1910,  to  the  first  place  among  departments  of  its  kind 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  attracting  to  his  courses  students 
from  every  part  of  America  and  Europe. 

Mrs.  William  II.  Woodward,  losing  her  sight  in  adult  life,  was 
actively  interested  for  years  in  the  maintenance  of  the  Chapin  Mem¬ 
orial  Home  for  Aged  Blind  Men  and  Women. 

Liborie  Delfino,  additionally  handicapped  by  the  loss  of  his 
right  arm,  was  Pennsylvania’s  pioneer  placement  officer,  in  charge 
for  approximately  thirty  years,  1910-1937,  of  the  Philadelphia  Ex¬ 
change,  the  After-Care  Department  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

William  H.  Long,  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  and  its  Director  for  several  years,  was,  from 
1917  until  his  untimely  death  in  1921  Executive  Secretary  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  claimed  that  blind  people  are  to  be  credited 
for  the  entire  development  of  present  facilities  for  the  conquest  of 
blindness  here  or  elsewhere;  but  they  have  had,  are  having,  and 
please  God  will  continue  to  have,  their  part  in  this  important  work. 
The  present  recognized  trend  away  from  the  employment  of  capable 
blind  people  in  administrative,  executive,  and  professional  service 
has  its  roots  in  the  lack  of  proper  facilities  for  the  preparation  of 
promising  blind  students  for  such  work.  Executives  and  Boards 
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responsible  for  selection  of  staff  personnel  in  the  conquest  of  blind¬ 
ness  are  often  upbraided  for  passing  over  manifestly  capable  blind 
people  and  choosing  less  capable  seeing  people.  The  writer  himself 
in  his  capacity  as  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  has  come  in  for  a  lion’s  share  of  this  unhappy  up¬ 
braiding;  yet  he  has  sustained  much  sharper  criticism  from  the 
ultra  advocates  of  social  work  standards  because  of  his  insistence 
that,  until  facilities  for  the  preparation  of  blind  students  are  avail¬ 
able,  acceptable  personality,  sterling  worth,  and  years  of  successful 
experience  be  the  prime  factors  in  the  promotion  and  retention  of 
blind  executives.  This  two-fold  sniping  makes  the  position  of  any 
administrator,  however  interested  he  may  be  in  the  preferment  of 
blind  people,  exceedingly  difficult  to  sustain  in  the  face  of  steadily 
advancing  social  work  standards. 

Moreover,  the  time  has  come  when  few  green  graduates,  blind 
or  seeing,  can  longer  expect  immediate  appointment  to  positions 
of  administrative  responsibility.  They  are,  therefore,  apt  to  exper¬ 
ience  an  uncertain  period  of  discouraging  unemployment.  To  bridge 
this  dangerous  abyss  the  writer  suggests  the  establishment  of  a 
system  of  “Fellowships,”  by  means  of  which  promising  blind  students, 
immediately  upon  graduation,  may  be  associated  on  the  administra¬ 
tive  staff  of  some  business,  professional,  or  social  work  concern  for 
a  period  of  one  or  two  years,  at  no  expense  to  the  organization 
affording  the  opportunity.  Thus,  there  would  be  built  up  a  group  of 
trained  and  experienced  blind  people  from  which  positions  of  re¬ 
sponsibility  might  conceivably  be  filled.  The  mere  multiplication  of 
facilities,  however, — more  workcenters,  more  sales  of  blind-made 
goods,  more  home  teachings,  larger  pensions,  more  schools,  more 
scholarships,  fellowships,  more  concession  stands, — will  not  solve  our 
problem  unless  faith  in  our  individual  selves,  in  our  associates,  our 
country  and  our  God  be  under  and  above  it  all. 

First,  in  order  of  development,  come  educational  facilities  for 
the  conquest  of  blindness.  The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In¬ 
struction  of  the  Blind  celebrated  its  hundredth  anniversary  in  1932, 
and  the  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind  has  just  now 
held  its  fiftieth  anniversary.  Each  of  these  schools  for  the  education 
of  the  young  blind  is  a  private  corporation,  managed  by  a  self’  per¬ 
petuating  board  and  enjoying  a  modest  endowment  for  expense 
other  than  maintenance.  From  the  first  the  State  has  availed  itself  of 
the  facilities  of  these  schools  for  the  education  of  its  blind  children; 
and,  in  general,  the  former  receives  pupils  from  the  Eastern  half 
of  the  State  and  the  latter  from  the  Western  half.  In  addition  to 
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kindergarten,  primary,  secondary  courses,  special  facilities  are  af¬ 
forded  for  training  in  music,  business,  home-making,  piano-tuning; 
while  extra  curricular  activities  are  comparable  to  the  best  in  any 
well  ordered  residential  school  for  seeing  pupils.  Space  does  not 
permit  more  than  the  mention  here  of  St.  Mary’s  Institute  for  the 
Blind  at  Lansdale  and  the  Royer-Greaves  School  for  the  Blind  at 
King  of  Prussia ;  the  former  for  Catholic  and  the  latter  for  backward 
children. 

Second,  in  order  of  development,  come  facilities  for  preparing 
blind  people  for  placement  in  one  line  of  remunerative  employment  or 
another.  The  two  major  schools  for  the  blind  have  always  prepared 
certain  of  their  more  gifted  students  to  teach  music,  literary  sub¬ 
jects  and  handicraft;  while  a  limited  number  of  scholarships,  State 
and  private,  have  enabled  a  few  of  them  to  complete  their  prepara¬ 
tion  in  technical  and  professional  schools  and  colleges  for  the  seeing. 
The  Bureau  of  Special  Education  awards  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Scholarships  and  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  awards  a 
number  of  private  competitive  scholarships.  Thus,  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pense,  or  by  means  of  scholarships,  blind  men  have  entered  the  min¬ 
istry,  the  law,  and  even  medicine,  like  our  own  Pennsylvania  boy  the 
late  renowned  Heart  Specialist,  Dr.  Robert  H.  Babcock  of  Chicago. 
Moreover,  the  graduate  blind  social  worker  is  fast  becoming  a  fam¬ 
iliar  figure  among  us.  The  State  Bureau  of  Rehabilitation,  with  its 
far  too  limited  funds,  is  placing  blind  people  of  promise  for  specific 
training  in  centers  for  the  blind  and  elsewhere,  looking  toward  sub¬ 
sequent  placement  in  positions  of  remunerative  employment.  All  the 
while,  the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  the  York  Center  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  are  busy  training  scores  upon  scores 
of  blind  people  to  earn  at  least  a  considerable  supplement  to  their  in¬ 
comes  from  other  sources;  while  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching 
Society,  less  concerned  with  preparing  its  pupils  for  remunerative 
employment,  is  busy  educating  them  for  a  greater  participation  in 
the  social,  domestic  and  literary  enjoyments  of  daily  life. 

We  come  next  to  the  facilities  for  gainful  employment.  These 
same  training  agencies  are  also  active  in  furnishing  and  finding  gain¬ 
ful  employment  for  their  respective  trainees.  So  strong  are  tradition 
and  precedent  that  the  very  mention  of  employing  blind  people  sug¬ 
gests  brooms,  towels,  and  beautifully  caned  chairs.  Such  employment 
will  long  continue  to  fill  a  definite  need ;  but  we  are  glad  to  note  that 
the  scope  of  gainful  employment  is  rapidly  widening  for  willing  and 
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capable  blind  artisans.  The  advent  of  National  Industries  for  the 
Blind,  a  subsidiary  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  oper¬ 
ating  as  an  intermediary  between  the  Federal  government  and  Work¬ 
shops  for  the  Blind  throughout  the  country,  has  already  increased  the 
variety  and  raised  the  standard  of  articles  which  can  be  made  by 
the  blind  and  sold  with  profit.  Again,  stand  concessions  established 
under  the  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  if  operated  upon  the  Central 
Management  System,  approved  by  the  Federal  government,  promise 
greatly  increased  employment,  larger  profits  to  the  blind  operator, 
and  greater  permanence  than  have  heretofore  attended  these  enter¬ 
prises.  Lastly,  the  recent  organization,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  of  a  General  Sales  Agency  for 
marketing  blind-made  goods,  forecasts  more  regular  employment 
for  more  blind  workers  at  better  wages. 

Fourth  in  the  category  of  facilities,  other  than  prevention,  for 
the  conquest  of  blindness,  come  those  for  the  relief  of  needy  blind 
people.  The  long  list  of  State,  County,  and  private  institutions  which, 
along  with  their  seeing  inmates,  house  individual  blind  people,  can¬ 
not  be  given  here;  but  it  will  suffice  to  say  that  such  housing  is  far 
less  than  ideal  for  the  comfort  of  their  handicapped  guests.  The 
Chapin  Memorial  Home  of  Philadelphia  admits  a  limited  number  of 
blind  men  and  women  sixty-five  years  of  age  and  over  from  any  part 
of  the  State  on  terms  as  reasonable  as  its  finances  permit.  The  Tor¬ 
rance  House  Association,  of  Pittsburgh,  furnishes  board  and  lodging 
at  reasonable  rates  for  a  select  number  of  working  blind  girls.  The 
two  Philadelphia  institutions  mentioned  in  a  previous  category,  the 
working  and  industrial  homes,  as  their  names  imply,  provide,  free 
or  on  very  reasonable  terms,  maintenance  for  a  goodly  number  of 
blind  workers  and  non-workers.  The  free  service  of  the  Working 
Home  is  wholly  or  mainly  due  to  its  administration  of  the  funds  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Retreat  for  Blind  Mutes  and  Infirm  Blind  persons. 
The  chief  facility  in  Pennsylvania,  however,  for  maintenance  relief 
of  needy  blind  people  is  the  flat  rate  pension,  too  well  advertised  and 
too  little  understood  in  its  many  implications  to  be  discussed  in  the 
limited  space  here  available. 

In  conclusion,  it  should  be  said  that  no  adequate  appraisal  of 
the  educational,  training,  employment,  and  relief  facilities  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania  can  be  made  within  the  limits  of  a  single  ar¬ 
ticle.  And  we  close  with  the  promise  of  more  to  come. 
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KEEPING  CHRISTMAS 

Henry  Van  Dyke 

Are  you  willing  to  forget  what  you  have  done  for  other  people,  and 
to  remember  what  other  people  have  done  for  you ; 

To  ignore  what  the  world  owes  you,  and  to  think  what  you  owe  the 
world ; 

To  put  your  rights  in  the  background,  and  your  duties  in  the  middle 
distance,  and  your  chances  to  do  a  little  more  than  your  duty 
in  the  foreground; 

To  see  that  your  fellowmen  are  just  as  real  as  you  are,  and  try  to  look 
behind  their  faces  to  their  hearts,  hungry  for  joy; 

To  own  that  probably  the  only  good  reason  for  your  existence  is  not 
what  you  are  going  to  get  out  of  life,  but  what  you  are  going 
to  give  to  life; 

To  close  your  book  of  complaints  against  the  management  of  universe, 
and  look  around  you  for  a  place  where  you  can  sow  a  few  seeds 
of  happiness — are  you  willing  to  do  these  things  even  for  a  day? 

Then  you  can  keep  Christmas. 

Are  you  willing  to  stoop  down  and  consider  the  needs  and  the  desires 
of  little  children ; 

To  remember  the  weakness  and  loneliness  of  people  who  are  grow¬ 
ing  old; 

To  stop  asking  how  much  your  friends  love  you,  and  ask  yourself 
whether  you  love  them  enough; 

To  bear  in  mind  the  things  that  other  people  have  to  bear  in  their 
hearts ; 

To  try  to  understand  what  those  who  live  in  the  same  house  with  you 
really  want,  without  waiting  for  them  to  tell  you ; 

To  trim  your  lamp  so  that  it  will  give  more  light  and  less  smoke,  and 
to  carry  it  in  front  so  that  your  shadow  will  fall  behind  you; 

To  make  a  grave  for  your  ugly  thoughts  and  a  garden  for  your  kindly 
feelings,  with  the  gate  open — are  you  willing  to  do  these  things 
even  for  a  day? 

Then  you  can  keep  Christmas. 

Are  you  willing  to  believe  that  love  is  the  strongest  thing  in  the 
world — stronger  than  hate,  stronger  than  evil,  stronger  than 
death — and  that  the  blessed  life  which  began  in  Bethlehem 
nineteen  hundred  years  ago  is  the  image  and  brightness  of  the 
Eternal  Love? 

Then  you  can  keep  Christmas, 

And  if  you  keep  it  for  a  day,  why  not  always? 

But  you  can  never  keep  it  alone. 
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Dr.  William  W.  Blair 

nr  HIS  issue  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated  to 
*  Dr.  Wm.  W.  Blair,  Charter  Member  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 
and  pioneer  in  organized  activities  for  the 
prevention  of  needless  blindness.  (See 
Page  4) 
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March,  1941 


PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Miss  Marcella  S.  Cohen 

Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Dept.  Pittsburgh  Branch 

Since  this  edition  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  William  W. 
Blair,  it  is  only  proper  that  the  section  on  prevention  of  blindness 
bring  to  the  fore  Dr.  Blair’s  active  interest  in  this  phase  of  the  ac¬ 
tivities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 

The  Isolation  Ward  established  in  1907  at  the  Pittsburgh  Eye 
and  Ear  Hospital  for  the  treatment  of  ophthalmia  neonatorum 
or  Babies’  Sore  Eyes  has  always  been  one  of  Dr.  Blair’s  special  in¬ 
terests.  He  instituted  a  treatment  procedure  under  which  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital  has  never  had  a  blind  eye  resulting  from 
this  disease,  except  in  instances  where  admission  to  the  hospital  was 
made  too  late  and  the  eye  already  damaged  before  treatment  was 
begun 

In  1933  Dr.  Blair  wrote  an  article  on  Keratomalacia  which  was 
published  by  the  Council  for  the  Blind,  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Welfare.  Among  numerous  other  articles  Which  he  has  written,  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  main  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical  Journal,  are  the  fol¬ 
lowing:  The  Status  of  the  Refracting  Optician;  Preventable  Blind¬ 
ness;  The  Prevention  of  Industrial  Plant  Injuries  to  the  Eye;  Hyper¬ 
phoria  and  Its  Management;  School  Myopia:  Its  Prevention,  Import¬ 
ance  of  Its  Early  Recognition  and  Treatment;  Pathological  Eye  Con¬ 
ditions  Associated  With  Pregnancy;  Etiology  of  Phlyctenular  Kera¬ 
toconjunctivitis;  Problems  in  Diagnosis  from  the  Standpoint  of  Oph¬ 
thalmology. 

Dr.  Blair  has  served  as  Chairman  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch 
since  the  organization  of  that  Board  in  1933.  His  support  and  guidance 
of  the  policies  and  procedures  of  the  prevention  activities,  as  well  as 
his  willingness  to  be  of  assistance  whenever  he  has  been  called  upon, 
have  all  been  exceedingly  helpful  to  the  program. 

He  also  served  on  the  state-wide  Medical  Advisory  Board  of  the 
Association  during  the  period  when  the  parent  agency  had  a  director 
of  prevention  of  blindness  activities. 

It  is,  therefore,  our  privilege  at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  Dr. 
Blair  for  his  unfailing  interest,  his  constant  encouragement,  and  his 
whole  hearted  cooperation  in  all  efforts  to  prevent  unnecessary  blind¬ 
ness. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

The  SEER  sees  in  the  choice  of  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison  as  General 

Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  to  succeed 

Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  retired  December  Thirty-first,  1940,  because  of 

0 

failing  health,  a  new  era  in  the  growth  of  work  for  the  blind  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania.  Each  incoming  Executive  brings  with  him  a  new  approach 
and  another  personality  in  his  handling  of  old  problems,  which  is 
always  helpful  in  breaking  away  from  old,  outmoded  methods.  Par¬ 
ticularly  is  this  true  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Harrison  who,  while  versed 
in  all  traditions  of  the  profession,  brings  to  the  work  a  rich  back¬ 
ground  of  experience  in  the  field  of  general  business.  It  is,  therefore, 
with  a  feeling  of  particular  satisfaction  that  the  Editor  of  the  SEER, 
the  aforesaid  H.  R.  Latimer,  welcomes  Mr.  Harrison  to  his  new  post 
of  responsibility  and  bids  him  God-speed  in  the  difficult  work  ahead. 

—  o  — 

This  issue  of  the  SEER  inaugurates  a  new  plan  in  which  an  As¬ 
sistant  Editor  and  a  number  of  Associate  Editors  will  treat,  quarter 
by  quarter,  specific  topics  bearing  upon  the  Association's  several  ob¬ 
jectives.  The  Editor  is  particularly  gratified  by  the  responses  received 
in  this  connection  and  commends  the  readers  to  a  thoughtful  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  initial  material  herein  presented.  Without  further  com¬ 
ment,  we  present  the  first  of  these  articles  by  the  Assistant  Editor 
and  General  Manager;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  on 
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LEGISLATION  AND  GROWTH 

The  Association  takes  this  first  opportunity  in  the  New  Year  to 
express  its  genuine  gratitude  to  the  officials  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  Legislators  in  our  General  Assembly,  many  private 
citizens,  and  the  organizations  engaged  in  work  similar  to  ours,  for 
their  moral  and  material  support  down  through  the  years.  This  sup¬ 
port  has  given  us  courage  to  go  forward,  year  after  year,  and  has 
provided  the  necessary  substance  with  which  to  carry  on  our  services 
to  blind  people  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
much  unnecessary  blindness  in  the  same  geographic  area.  The  con¬ 
tinued  approbation  of  all,  and  even  greater  financial  support  by  the 
State  Government  and  private  citizens  are  essential  to  the  future  of 
this  Association  if  we  are  to  maintain  the  same  degree  of  service  and 
keep  pace  with  the  growing  demands  upon  our  facilities  in  rehabilita¬ 
tion,  training,  placement  and  employment  of  blind  adults,  and  to  de¬ 
velop  our  prevention  facilities,  through  our  fourteen  Branches,  in 
cooperation  with  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

During  the  current  session  of  the  Legislature  the  Association  is 
asking  the  Department  of  Welfare  to  increase  our  biennial  grant  to 
Seventy-five  Thousand  Dollars:,  so  as  to  include  in  our  functions  a 
central  management  system  of  vending  stands,  patterned  after  that 
recommended  by  the  Federal  Office  of  Education,  Department  of 
the  Interior;  an  administrative  unit  to  coordinate  the  prevention 
services  of  our  fourteen  branches,  to  continue  advisory  services  to 
them,  to  give  scattered  service  to  the  uncovered  areas  in  the  State, 
and  to  initiate  educational  effort  looking  to  the  time  when  we  can 
cover  more  communities  with  additional  branches.  We  are  also  asking 
the  Department  of  Welfare  to  include  in  our  1941-1943  appropriation 
funds  with  which  to  maintain  the  latest  addition  to  our  services,  the 
Central  Marketing  Agency,  which  will  give  employment  to  an  ever 
increasing  number  of  blind  adults  over  the  State.  The  Central  Market¬ 
ing  Agency  will  buy  the  products  of  the  several  workshops  in  our 
organization  and  sell  them  to  the  retail  trade,  which  in  turn  will  be 
developed  by  the  employment  of  sales  crews  in  the  branch  areas.  This 
coordination  of  the  manufacturing  and  sales  functions  of  the  branches 
will  increase  their  productivity,  hence  their  over-all  growth.  Finally, 
the  Legislature  and  the  Governor  will  be  asked  to  place  their  stamp 
of  approval  upon  another  “State-Use  Bill”  which,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  obligate  the  various  departments  of  the  State  Government  to 
purchase,  wihout  bids,  such  commodities  as  are  classed  as  blind-made 
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products,  from  the  Association  and  kindred  agencies  in  Pennsylvania. 
In  operation  this  law  would  resemble  the  Wagner-O’Day  Federal 
measure,  which  employs  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  as  its 
intermediary  or  allocating  agency.  Locally  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind  would  serve  as  intermediary. 

We  hope  for  growth  in  the  Association  in  the  future,  looking 
toward  a  steady  increase  in  the  employment  of  blind  adults,  and  a 
stabilization  of  their  work  the  year  ’round;  closer  relations  between 
our  branches  on  the  one  hand  and  between  the  branches  and  the  par¬ 
ent  organization  on  the  other;  greater  service  from  headquarters  to 
the  branches,  in  acknowledgment  of  their  sovereignty,  and  a  simul¬ 
taneous  recognition  by  them  of  their  duty  toward  our  common  State¬ 
wide  objectives;  an  effort  toward  reconciliation  of  differences  among 
divergent  interests  in  work  for  blind  people;  and  a  constant  concern 
for  the  uncovered  sections  of  the  State. 

These  trends  are  reflected  in  the  establishment  of  the  Central 
Marketing  Agency  in  headquarters  office  on  January  6,  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  and  sale  of  blind-made  products  of  the  several  branches  of  the 
Association;  our  pending  efforts  to  set  up  at  headquarters  a  central 
management  unit  for  vending  stands ;  the  creation  of  a  General  Sales 
Committee  for  guiding  the  activities  of  the  two  foregoing  employment 
services,  in  which  an  advisory  group  of  the  Executive  Directors  of  the 
Branches  will  participate ;  a  constructive  leadership  on  the  part  of  the 
State  Council,  under  which  frequent  exchanges  of'  views  may  be  held 
between  the  Council  and  the  Association;  cooperation  by  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  with  Works  Projects  Administration’s  Home  Teaching 
project;  the  Association’s  awareness  of  the  need  for  better  educa¬ 
tional  facilities  for  mentally  retarded  blind  children.  Finally,  if  our 
Association  and  all  of  its  branches  are  to  grow,  we  must  render 
greater  and  more  varied  service  to  our  branches  at  a  relatively  lower 
cost  to  our  sources  of  revenue. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Albert  G.  Cowgill,  Principal, 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

In  the  early  fall  of  1940,  at  one  of'  our  fireside  chats,  on  one  of 
those  treasured  visits  of  Mr.  Latimer  to  our  School,  he  asked  me  if  I 
would  write  an  article  for  the  SEER  taking  for  my  subject,  Vocational 
Guidance.  Although  I  was  keenly  aware  that  I  had  two  annual  overdue 
reports  at  that  time  in  the  mill  at  which  the  operator  was  grinding 
very  slowly,  I  agreed  to  undertake  it.  There  is  no  subject  connected 
with  our  work  in  which  I  am  more  vitally  interested  than  that  of 
Vocational  Guidance  and  Placement. 

Late  in  December,  I  was  notified  that  my  services  as  Associate 
Editor,  in  charge  of  the  topic  just  given,  were  commandeered  indefi¬ 
nitely  to  the  extent  of  one  page  of  the  SEER  for  each  issue.  Now,  this 
is  some  order,  Mr.  Editor-in-Chief!  Only  HRL  can  give  such  com¬ 
mands;  I  accept  the  responsibility  and  anticipate,  as  you  suggest,  “a 
jolly  good  time  together.” 

One  of  the  best  definitions  of  our  subject  was  sent  me  recently 
by  our  Placement  Officer,  Mr.  0.  E.  Day,  as  I  quote  it  at  once  as  my 
lines  are  limited: 

“Vocational  Guidance  is  that  new  educational  force 
which  attempts  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  school  and  the 
proper  lifework  of  the  child.  Of  course,  the  idea  of  the  care¬ 
ful  guidance  of  boys  and  girls  into  the  occupation  best  fitted 
for  them  is  as  old  as  industry  itself.  Wise  parents,  conscien¬ 
tious  teachers,  and  far-seeing  employers  have  always  as  indi¬ 
viduals  tried  to  aid  the  youth  with  whom  they  come  in  con¬ 
tact  in  a  wise  choice  of  their  life  work.  But  boys  still  drop 
into  the  newest  job  and  girls  seek  that  occupation  which  will 
pay  the  highest  immediate  wage,  regardless  of  wholesome 
surroundings  or  future  prospects.” 

This  paragraph  came  from  Study  #  38  of  the  Public  Education 
and  Child  Welfare  Association  of  Philadelphia,  published  in  1925. 

How  accurately  this  quotation  describes  today  our  current  guid¬ 
ance  problems  and  challenges  us  to  promote  a  better  program  of  guid¬ 
ance  and  placement  in  all  schools  and  agencies  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  throughout  the  Country ! 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  give  for  our  future  study  and  refer¬ 
ence,  in  our  quarterly  chats,  another  definition  adopted  by  the  Com¬ 
mittee  of  Vocational  Guidance  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  &  A.  A.  I.  B.  in  its 
report  at  the  Raleigh  Convention  1936 : 

Vocational  Guidance  is  “The  process  of  assisting  the  individual 
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in  choosing  an  occupation,  preparing  for  it,  entering  upon  it,  and  pro¬ 
gressing  in  it.”  (National  Vocation  Guidance  Association.) 

And,  Editor,  H.  R.  L.,  in  this  preamble,  I  am  almost  at  the  bottom 
of  the  page!  Just  another  line  or  two. 

I  hope  in  the  next  issue  to  sketch  briefly  the  reasons  why  a  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  program  is  necessary  both  for  the  schools  and  for  the 
adult  blind,  then  show  the  progress  made  so  far  by  the  above  men¬ 
tioned  Vocational  Guidance  Committee,  followed  by  some  concrete  ex¬ 
amples  of  guidance  and  placements. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  this  thought  for  us  all :  Let’s  never  give 
up  our  enthusiastic  belief  in  the  possibilities  of  the  blind. 

—  o  — 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  Mohler,  Executive  Director, 

Venango  County  Branch 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  decided  change  in  the  philosophy 
underlying  the  training  of  blind  people,  or  should  we  say,  there  has 
developed  a  very  definite  philosophy  which  was  not  before  evident. 
When,  over  a  hundred  years  ago,  a  group  of  foresighted  and  philan¬ 
thropic  people  were  convinced  that  blind  people  should  be  given  some 
opportunity  for  training  and  development,  their  attention  was  na¬ 
turally  centered  upon  the  establishment  of  schools  for  the  blind,  which 
were  opened  in  state  after  state  until  practically  every  state  had  at 
least  one  school  for  the  training  of  blind  children.  However,  for  many 
years  there  was  little  or  no  action  taken  to  employ  these  people  after 
they  were  graduated  from  these  schools.  It  was  the  exceptional  blind 
person  who  was  able  to  be  even  partially  self-supporting. 

The  schools  were  steadily  improved  so  that  the  training  of  the 
blind  child  compared  favorably  with  that  of  his  sighted  brother.  With 
this  development,  those  interested  in  the  education  of  the  blind  began 
to  give  some  thought  to  training  them  for  some  occupation  which 
would  make  them  at  least  partly  self-supporting.  The  music  course 
was  designed  to  equip  the  blind  person  for  teaching.  The  academic 
department  was  made  to  conform  to  that  of  the  public  high  school, 
so  that  entrance  into  a  college  was  made  possible,  and  the  blind  person 
with  a  high  degree  of  intelligence  could  enter  the  professions.  Finally, 
the  vocational  department  was  set  up  to  train  the  blind  person  in 
handwork  such  as,  piano  tuning,  chair-caning,  weaving,  etc. 

Probably  the  first  attempt  to  employ  any  number  of  blind  people 
was  in  the  formation  of  workshops.  Here  the  blind  person  made 
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brooms,  mops,  caned  chairs  and  made  various  other  articles.  The  em¬ 
ployment  facilities  being  so  limited,  the  management  of  these  shops 
accepted  many  blind  people  not  because  of  their  training  or  ability, 
but  because  they  wished  to  be  employed.  While  this  was  not  the 
proper  solution,  yet  it  was  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Although  the 
workshop  always  has,  and  will  continue  to  hold  an  important  place 
in  the  program  of  employment,  yet  it  has  since  been  learned  that 
there  are  a  great  many  blind  people  who  can  be  employed  to  more 
advantage  elsewhere.  The  products  turned  out  by  these  early  shops 
did  not  approach  the  high  standard  now  attained.  The  wide  range  in 
the  abilities  of  the  workers  made  a  handicap  system  necessary.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  the  sale  of  these  articles  was  not  large  enough  to  furnish 
steady  employment.  This  necessitated  further  subsidies,  thus  increas¬ 
ing  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  centers.  As  in  the  education  field, 
there  has  been  the  steady  development  in  the  employment  field  which 
has  been  manifest  in  the  workshops  by  the  development  of  sales,  the 
rise  in  the  quality  and  workmanship  on  the  articles,  and  the  effort  to 
make  these  organizations  more  and  more  self-supporting. 

With  this  brief  history,  we  shall  endeavor  in  future  articles  to 
show  the  present  change  in  the  philosophy  underlying  this  phase  of 
the  work,  and  the  various  ways  in  which  it  has  broadened  the  scope 
of  training  and  employment  for  the  blind. 

—  o  — 

CENTRAL  MARKETING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Eugene  D.  Margret,  Acting  Sales  Manager 

There  is  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  our  work. 
The  feeling  is  developing  more  and  more  that  industrial  work  for  the 
blind  can  and  should  be  more  nearly  self-supporting  than  it  is  at  the 
present  time.  The  public  does  not  understand  the  difference  between 
shop  workers,  homeworkers,  and  cases  of  therapeutic  employment. 
(The  word  “public”  used  in  this  instance  is  intended  to  cover  public 
and  private  agencies  as  well  as  individual  financial  supporters  of  the 
work  for  the  blind.)  For  that  reason,  we,  as  workers  for  the  blind, 
must  likewise  consider  all  these — homework,  shopwork,  and  thera¬ 
peutic  cases — as  industrial  work.  We  may  allow  reservations  for  our 
own  reference  as  to  the  quantity,  quality,  and  type  of  workmanship 
to  be  expected  of  each  group. 

Regardless  of  the  group  to  be  assisted,  the  employment,  to  be  of 
real  value  to  the  blind,  should  be  regular  the  year  ’round,  not  varying 
from  holiday  to  holiday  or  with  a  slack  period  between  the  voluntary 
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sales  activities  of  interested  groups.  The  only  way  to  provide  this 
steady  work  for  the  blind  is  to  have  a  constant  demand  for  certain 
standardized  articles  produced  by  all  these  classes  of  workers.  This 
constant  demand  can  only  be  developed  through  a  state-wide  retail 
sales  plan.  A  retail  sales  plan  is  the  only  sales  method  which  will  give 
the  producing  agency  its  cost  of  labor  and  material  and  a  portion  of 
the  overhead  from  all  homework  and  therapeutic  products  as  well  as 
some  shop  products,  such  as  rugs. 

In  June,  1940,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  the  Blind  changed  its  retail  selling  to  a  house-to-house 
canvassing  system.  By  so  doing,  they  found  that  employment  to  the 
homeworkers,  therapeutic  cases,  and  weavers  could  be  increased 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  cost  of  overhead  to  the  producing  agency 
did  not  increase  but  has  possibilities  of  being  reduced.  The  other  im¬ 
portant  point  to  be  proven  was  that  such  a  sales  organization,  with 
all  its  requirements  for  clerical  help,  could  be  self-supporting.  The 
seven  months  of  operation  of  the  Retail  Sales  Plan  proved  that  all 
our  estimates  on  increased  employment  and  self-support  were  true  in 
principle. 

Recognizing  the  public’s  attitude  toward  reducing  the  amount  of 
subsidy  necessary  for  blind  industries  and  the  necessity  of  providing 
steady  employment  to  a  larger  number  of  blind  people,  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Association  for  the  Blind  decided  to  set  up  a  state-wide  retail 
sales  organization.  On  January  6,  1941,  an  acting  sales  manager  was 
appointed  to  work  half-time  to  put  the  plan  into  operation.  Retail 
sales  units  will  be  established  first  in  the  various  branch  areas  when 
the  branch  in  a  given  community  signifies  its  willingness  and  desire 
to  participate.  The  existing  Pittsburgh  Branch  retail  set-up  will  be¬ 
come  part  of  the  state  system.  Plans  for  the  early  establishment  of 
sales  units  in  Harrisburg  and  Lancaster  are  already  under  way.  The 
Wilkes-Barre  and  Bethlehem  Branches  are  awaiting  anxiously  the 
establishment  of  similar  units  in  their  districts,  while  other  branches 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  cooperate. 

Briefly,  the  plan  will  provide  that  certain  branches  will  specialize 
in  the  production  of  particular  articles  for  all  the  sales  units.  At  the 
same  time,  each  branch  will  increase  the  employment  of  its  home^ 
workers  and  therapeutic  cases  by  producing  all  the  ironing-board 
covers,  tea  towels,  leather  goods,  and  rubber  mats  for  its  local  sales 
unit. 

The  next  issue  of  the  SEER  will  contain  a  more  detailed  report 
of  the  actual  operation  of  the  plan  and  the  results  in  sales  and  em¬ 
ployment. 
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CASEWORK  POSSIBILITIES  WITHIN  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Anne  Vlachos,  Executive  Director, 

Northampton  County  Branch 

In  writing  this  introduction  to  what  I  trust  may  be  a  series  of 
articles  on  Casework,  so  far  as  it  conerns  our  agency,  I  give  due  warn¬ 
ing  to  our  readers  that  these  articles  will  hold  the  personal  concepts 
and  opinions  of  the  writer.  For  this  reason  they  will  be  written  not 
in  general  terms,  but  in  terms  of  personal  experiences  and  with  the 
use  of  the  first  person  pronoun.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  will  be  the 
best  and  most  forthright  way  in  which  to  arrive  at  conclusions  as  to 

r 

proper  understanding  of  the  work,  and  the  variousnesis  and  limita¬ 
tions  of  techniques  employed. 

In  thinking  of  our  casework,  are  we  confronted  with  problems 
other  than  those  in  thousands  of  social  agencies  in  general  or  special¬ 
ized  fields  ?  What  part  are  we  free  to  play  in  the  changes  of  attitudes 
in  our  clients?  Why  do  we  have  definite  limitations?  Should  we  accept 
applications  for  service  only  on  the  basis  of  working  toward  a  com¬ 
plete  program  of  personal  adjustment,  medical  treatment,  vocational 
guidance,  occupational  training,  social  and  economic  betterment?  Is  it 
essential  for  us  to  go  into  the  very  depths  of  background,  history  and 
present  environmental  factors?  When  are  we  the  actuating  agency, 
and  when  the  consulting  and  advisory  agency?  Where  do  we  stand  on 
the  relief  question,  outside  of  the  Blind  Pension?  In  how  far  may  we 
play  the  role  of  protector  and  guide  and  provider  ?  How  do  we  arrive 
at  our  decisions  as  to  the  programs  we  make  for  our  clients  and 
patients?  How  do  we  measure  our  successes  and  failures? 

These  are  only  a  few  out  of  hundreds  of  questions  that  come  to 
mind  as  I  meditate  on  the  casework  I  do,  try  to  do,  hope  to  do,  or  don’t 
do  at  all  in  my  own  County — Northampton.  My  co-workers  in  the 
other  Counties  to  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  have  the  same  experience. 
Our  revered  Editor,  H.  Randolph  Latimer,  has  done  us  a  good  turn  by 
offering  us  all  an  opportunity  to  discuss  our  interests  on  the  printed 
page.  My  main  hope  is  that  out  of  these  discussions  may  emerge  a 
rather  definite  platform  to  which  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  may  safely  commit  itself,  for  our  own  guidance  and  for  the 
enlightenment  of  our  supporting  public. 

The  first  step  in  producing  these  discussions  is  to  secure  dis¬ 
cussants.  One  of  the  new  co-editors  has  been  courageous  enough  to 
write  letters  asking  for  information  concerning  the  subject  assigned 
to  him.  I  fear  greatly  that  this  will  not  be  possible  for  me  to  do.  I  must 
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throw  myself  on  the  mercy  of  “one  and  all.”  Whether  you  be  a  Board 
member,  an  Executive  Director,  a  Shop  Manager,  a  Medical  Eye 
Worker,  a  Social  Case  Worker,  a  teacher,  a  volunteer — try  your  hand 
at  the  first  question:  “Who  are  eligible  to  the  services  offered  by  the 
Penna.  Association  for  the  Blind?”  This  question  covers  not  only  those 
who  are  blind  or  near-blind,  but  also  those  who  belong  in  the  Preven¬ 
tion  and  Conservation  groups. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  there  is  a  diversity  of  opinion 
among  our  Directors,  our  public,  and  even  among  us  workers,  but 
there  may  not  have  been  free  expression. 

The  second  question  is:  “Through  what  selective  processes  are 
clients  chosen  for  casework?”  I  would  qualify  this  a  bit.  Our  psy¬ 
chiatric  experts  have  told  us  long  since  that  no  two  persons  can  go 
through  an  experience  together,  but  that  some  sort  of  relationship 
has  been  set  up  calling  for  continuity  or  else  (for  good  reasons)  for 
an  immediate  break.  We  need  not  be  so  downright  in  our  contacts 
with  our  clients — but  there  should  be  some  definite  kind  of  thinking 
done  that  leads  us  either  to  accept  a  client  on  a  basis  of  a  case-work 
relationship,  or  on  a  basis  of  guidance,  or  of  direction  in  occupational 
activities,  etc.  How  do  we  make  that  decision? 

These  two  questions,  then,  I  am  throwing  out  as  a  bait  to  my 
unknown  discussants.  I  have  purposely  evaded  the  ancient  question, 
“What  is  Casework?”  for  that  would  hamper  us  in  our  expression 
instead  of  urging  us  to  be  ourselves.  Perhaps  when  we  are  all  through 
discussing  things  from  all  angles  we  shall  be  able  to  add  still  one 
more  definition. 

Your  discussions  may  be  lengthy,  or  brief,  as  the  spirit  and  your 
own  thinking  may  move  you,  but  I  shall  look  forward  eagerly  to  any 
and  all  responses.  They  shall  be  condensed  into  a  comprehensive  state¬ 
ment  in  the  next  issue  of  the  SEER,  and  be  followed  by  two  further 
questions.  Response  will  be  the  only  thing  that  will  make  this  dis¬ 
cussion-on-paper  enjoyable,  but  it  should  be  spontaneous — for  what 
is  worse  than  to  have  hanging  over  you  the  knowledge  that  you  should 
be  writing  something  and  you  aren’t  doing  it? 

Now  let’s  have  some  fun! 

Anne  Vlachos 


P.  S.  Please  mail  your  responses  to  me  at  #129  East  Broad 
Street,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


Cotton  Yarn 
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BRANCH  PROBLEMS 

Miss  Mary  W.  Rehr 

Executive  Director,  Berks  County  Branch 

The  title  “Branch  Problems”  which  can  have  several  interpreta¬ 
tions,  and  which  embodies  in  one  interpretation  those  things  personal 
as  well  as  peculiar  to  individual  branches,  and  my  newness  as  an 
Executive  of  one  of  the  Branches  makes  it  imperative  that  I  discus® 
in  this  article  only  the  problems  of  my  own  Branch.  It  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  by  this  method  other  Branches  will  feel  called  upon  to 
discuss  their  problems  and  that  ultimately  closer  cooperation,  co¬ 
ordination,  mutual  trust,  understanding  more  efficient  as  well  as  eco¬ 
nomical  methods  and  uniform  policies  among  the  several  Branches 
will  result.  It  will  be  only  at  this  point  that  I  believe  the  Association 
will  be  fulfilling  the  tenets  of  its  by-laws  and  dare  hope  for  the  pro¬ 
posed  expansion  to  be  successful. 

The  discussion  of  the  Problems,  I  shall  set  forth,  is  not  meant  to 
be  one  of  criticism  but  mere  statements  of  fact.  Having  served  as  a 
Director  on  my  local  Branch  Board  for  some  years  and  as  a  Mothers 
Assistance  Staff  Member  doing  Blind  Pension  investigations,  I  was 
familiar  in  a  general  way  with  the  Blind  of  Berks  County,  was  in¬ 
terested  in  them  and  sympathetic  to  their  needs  and  had,  I  believe, 
established  a  pleasant  relationship  with  them.  However,  upon  becom¬ 
ing  the  sighted  Executive  I  learned  that  the  Blind  had  previously 
thought  of  me  as  one  “John  Public”  anxious  to  help  them,  while  as 
their  executive  I  became  an  entirely  different  person — I  had  to  become 
one  of  them  by  learning  their  philosophy  of  life,  and  their  psychology 
(both  of  which  are  different  from  those  of  the  sighted  because  of  the 
nature  of  blindness  itself).  I  had  to  gain  their  confidence  and  trust 
and  give  them  the  assurance  that  things  they  had  done  in  the  past 
were  not  to  be  discarded  and  that  the  new  ventures  would  be  solely  for 
their  help  and  rehabilitation  not  for  my  personal  satisfaction  and  the 
glory  of  the  Branch.  This  could  not  be  done  in  a  high  handed  manner 
and  the  approach  was  one  of  allowing  suggestions  to  come  from  them 
and  following  through  on  those  most  adaptable  and  showing  good 
cause  why  others  could  not  be  considered — but  always  being  receptive 
to  their  ideas.  This  has  proven  most  successful,  until  now  with  few 
exceptions  (and  those  problem  cases  will  always  be  present)  a  good 
working  bases  has  been  established  with  everyone  participating. 

The  second  problem  was  that  of  arranging  for  teaching  crafts, 
sewing,  etc.,  to  those  persons  from  among  the  400  known  to  the 
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Branch  who  had  proven  themselves  interested  and  having  abilities. 
This  had  to  be  done  almost  at  once  because  of  the  fact  that  in  the 
past  only  a  limited  number  of  blind  had  ever  been  employed  by  the 
Branch  and  these  with  only  several  exceptions  had  received  their 
training  at  schools  for  the  Blind  and  not  in  the  local  Branch’s  so- 
called  Training  Centre.  This  circumstance  had  created  adverse  feel¬ 
ing  and  justifiably  so  because  the  Branch  was  not  carrying  out  one 
of  its  primary  functions.  This  problem  was  met  by  visits  to  these 
persons  interested,  discussing  with  them  again  their  abilities  and  then 
placing  them  on  the  list  for  the  home  teacher  to  cover.  Through 
W.  P.  A.  facilities  a  home  teacher  was  arranged  for  and  the  actual 
training  is  about  to  begin.  Thus  far,  this  method  has  proven  satis¬ 
factory. 

The  present  problem  which  is  now  in  the  process  of  solution  is 
the  need  of  larger  headquarters  due  to  the  expansion  in  the  Branch 
program.  Because  of  the  need  for  close  supervision  of  the  workshop 
it  is  highly  advisable  to  have  it  all  under  one  roof,  not  in  several 
buildings  as  it  is  at  present.  This  naturally,  along  with  offices,  calls 
for  larger  floor  space,  which  must  be  secured  at  a  low  rental.  The 
Berks  County  Branch  feels,  however,  that  the  solution  to  this  prob¬ 
lem  will  come — meanwhile  work  continues  in  the  main  shop  and  its 
annexes. 

There  have,  of  course,  been  other  small  problems  from  time  to 
time  which  with  consideration  and  tact  have  had  a  happy  solution. 
Berks  County  is  anxious  to  share  its  accomplishments  and  problems 
with  its  sister  Branches  and  earnestly  asks  that  they  do  likewise,  so 
that  a  lasting,  constructive  organization  for  the  Blind  will  result. 


Distributors  of 

Empire,  Dixie,  Maysville,  Lawndale 
and  Shelton  


116  GRANT  STREET 


OLYPHANT,  PENNSYLVANIA 
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GAYLE  BURLINGAME 

The  SEER  is  indebted  to  Mrs.  Evelyn  Burlingame  for  the  personal  data 

included  in  the  following  sketch 


The  SEER  is  interested  to  report  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  Mr.  Gayle  Burlingame,  of  Col¬ 
umbia,  Pennsylvania,  as  Executive  Director 
of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the 
Blind.  The  Council  is  an  administrative  ac¬ 
tivity  of  the  State  Department  of  Welfare, 
which  activity  was  created  in  1925  and  began 
operation  in  1926,  with  Mrs.  Mary  Dranga 
Campbell  as  its  first  Executive  Director. 
Upon  Mrs.  Campbell’s  resignation,  in  1929, 
to  accept  a  similar  position  in  Missouri,  the 
Governor  appointed  Mr.  S.  Mervyn  Sinclair 
to  this  office.  After  the  untimely  passing 
of  Mr.  Sinclair,  December  3rd,  1939,  the  office  was  conducted  by  Mrs. 
Bernice  C.  English  as  Acting  Executive  Director  until  the  recent 
appointment  of  Mr.  Burlingame. 

Like  the  majority  of  capable  blind  men,  Mr.  Burlingame  comes 
to  what  should  prove  to  be  the  most  important  work  of  his  life  at  the 
mature  age  of  fifty  years.  Gayle  Burlingame,  a  lineal  descendant  of 
Roger  Burlingame  of  Rhode  Island,  who  lived  about  1632,  and  of  Silas 
Burlingame  of  Revolutionary  times,  was  born  in  Portage  Township, 
Cameron  County,  Pa.  After  graduation  from  the  Altoona  High  School, 
he  took  two  years  special  courses  in  connection  with  LaSalle  Uni¬ 
versity  and  the  University  of  Chicago.  His  wife  was  Miss  Evelyn 
Rose,  a  graduate  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction 
of  the  Blind,  and  at  the  time  of  their  marriage,  Senior  Clerk  in  the 
Legal  Department  of  the  Home  Office,  Penn  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

The  first  fifteen  years  thereafter,  Mr.  Burlingame  spent  as  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  various  Lyceum,  Chatauqua,  and  Theatrical  enter¬ 
prises,  including  the  operation  of  the  Columbia  Opera  House,  Colum¬ 
bia,  Pa.  Leaving  this  field  of  activity,  he  was  special  accountant  of 
two  national  corporations,  and  was  General  Manager  of  a  chain  of 
stores.  About  this  time,  he  lost  his  sight  from  tuberculosis  of  the 
retina  and  removed  to  Harrisburg,  where  he  was  elected  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
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Association  for  the  Blind,  from  which  he  resigned  upon  his  return 
to  Columbia.  As  a  Rotarian,  an  Elk,  and  a  member  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  he  is  an  active  participant  in  philanthropic,  fraternal, 
and  religious  work.  During  the  past  seven  years,  Mr.  Burlingame 
has  been  instrumental  in  organizing  and  developing  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Federation  of  the  Blind,  and  for  the  past  six  months  he  has 
been  active  in  forming  the  National  Federation  of  the  Blind. 

In  assuming  his  duties  as  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Coun¬ 
cil  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Burlingame  has  stated  that  his  immediate  con¬ 
cern  is  for  the  Council  to  cooperate  with  all  sources  striving  to  bring 
Federal  aid  to  the  blind  of  Pennsylvania  for  the  payment  of  their 
grants  without  the  sacrifice  of  their  right  to  earn  a  little,  own  a  little, 
and  accept  a  little. 


—  o  — 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 


PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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THE  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 
Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.  B. 


Julius  R.  Friedlander,  First  Principal,  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

FRIEDLANDER  AND  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  YOUNG  BLIND 

Interest  in  the  education  of  blind  children  in  America  received  its 
first  inspiration  from  Europe ;  where  the  work,  begun  in  the  last  quar¬ 
ter  of  the  eighteenth  century  under  Valentine  Hauy,  had  grown  apace 
by  1830.  About  this  time,  the  movement  began  to  take  form  almost 
simultaneously  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia.  J.  Francis 
Fisher  of  Philadelphia,  urged  on  by  the  fervent  insistance  of  his 
Quaker  friend,  Roberts  Faux,  visited  Hauy’s  school  in  Paris,  the  In¬ 
stitution  des  Jeunes  Aveugles,  with  the  express  purpose  of  gathering 
data  essential  to  the  establishing  of  a  school  for  the  education  of 
blind  children  in  the  Quaker  City.  It  was  there  that  he  first  met  the 
scholarly,  courteous,  and  philanthropic  gentleman,  Julius  R.  Fried- 
lander,  through  whom  the  dream  of  Roberts  Faux  was  to  be  realized. 
It  cannot,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  a  mere  coincidence  that,  soon 
after  Mr.  Fisher’s  return  in  the  fall  of  1832,  Mr.  Friedlander  arrived 
in  Philadelphia,  fully  armed  with  all  credentials  essential  to  his  rec¬ 
ognition  by  Mr.  Faux  as  the  man  for  whom  he  was  looking.  In 
this  connection,  Mr.  Benjamin  W.  Richards,  Vice-President  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  says  in  his 
Memoir  of  Mr.  Friedlander,  “Actuated  by  a  true  and  practical  philan¬ 
thropy,  he  came  to  carry  out  a  plan  he  had  carefully  considered,  ma¬ 
turely  weighed,  and  deliberately  determined  on  before  he  left  Europe.” 

Julius  R.  Friedlander,  born  a  Jew  in  Upper  Silesia,  in  1803,  died  a 
Christian  in  Philadelphia,  March  17th,  1839;  where  he  rests  in  Laurel 
Hill  Cemetery,  marked  by  a  modest  shaft  commemorating  his  equally 
modest  life.  Receiving  his  early  education  in  a  private  school  at  Bres¬ 
lau,  he  entered  a  Dresden  Academy  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Later,  he 
continued  his  studies  at  the  University  of  Leipsic;  where  he  espoused 
the  Christian  Faith,  and  became  deeply  interested  in  improving  the 
condition  of  blind  people,  especially  of  blind  children.  As  Tutor  in  the 
family  of  the  Prince  of  Furstenberg,  he  won  the  patronage  of  that 
nobleman,  and  was  thus  privileged  to  visit  several  of  the  European 
institutions  engaged  in  the  education  of  blind  children.  Particularly 
profitable  to  him  was  his  sojourn  at  Valentine  Hauy’s  pioneer  School 
before  mentioned.  Here,  he  was  enabled  to  crystalize  his  previous 
observations  into  a  well  ordered  plan  for  the  education  of  blind 
children. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Friedlander,  at  the  sugges¬ 
tion  of  Mr.  Faux,  selected  one  blind  child,  whom  he  instructed  in  his 
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own  home  as  a  practical  demonstration  of  the  feasibility  of  his  plan. 
Such  was  the  interest  thus  aroused  that,  on  February  21st,  1833,  a 
group  of  representative  philanthropists  met  and  adopted  a  Constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  establishment  of  a  school  to  be  known  as  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind.  In  the  First  Annual 
Report  of  the  Institution,  we  are  told  that,  immediately  upon  the  or¬ 
ganization  of  the  Institution,  March  5th,  1833,  they  secured  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  Julius  R.  Friedlander,  Esq.,  as  Principal;  provided  a  house 
on  Twelfth  Street  between  Race  and  Vine,  which  was  opened  in  April 
with  four  pupils  in  attendance ;  and  engaged  Ann  Nicholes  as  Matron. 

In  the  same  Report,  we  read  this  significant  statement;  “It  will 
be  observed  that  the  object  of  this  Institution,  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind,  is  incompatible  with  that  of  an  Asylum  for  the  Indigent  Blind; 
one  institution  selects  blind  Youths  for  education,  the  other  blind 
Adults  for  support;  in  the  one  mental  and  handicraft  instruction  is 
furnished  that  the  pupil  may,  after  leaving  the  school,  support  him¬ 
self  ;  in  the  other  he  is,  for  a  portion  of  his  life,  or  for  the  whole  of  it, 
at  the  charge  of  the  public.”  It  is,  perhaps,  too  much  to  expect  that, 
in  a  day  when  the  right  of  seeing  children  to  an  education  at  public 
expense  was  not  yet  generally  conceded,  the  education  of  the  blind 
child  should  be  deemed  other  than  a  charity.  In  any  event  the  per¬ 
sistant  use  by  otherwise  informed  educators  of  the  blind  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century,  of  such  terms  as  “inmates”  and  “indigents,” 
so  closely  identified  with  the  term,  “asylum,”  has  served  to  stygmatize 
and  to  classify  blind  children  in  the  eyes  of  a  sympathetic  but  un¬ 
thinking  public  as  an  inferior  group  of  human  beings. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  among  the  very  first  officers  of 
the  Institution  were  not  only  Messrs.  Vaux  and  Fisher,  who  were  so 
active  in  promoting  the  original  enterprise,  but  also,  Dr.  Philip  Syng 
Physick,  “Father  of  Ophthalmology,”  and  his  distinguished  disciple, 
Dr.  William  Gibson,  both  of  whom  were  at  that  same  time  actively 
interested  in  the  establishment  of  Wills  Eye  Hospital.  Thus,  we  see 
that  to  Hauy’s  threefold  system  of  education  for  the  conquest  of 
blindness  was  added,  from  the  very  first,  the  best  that  medical  science 
then  knew  of  preventing  needless  blindness. 

This  threefold  system  of  instruction  comprised  an  ever  increas¬ 
ingly  comprehensive  curricula,  including  all  studies  of  the  day  taught 
in  schools  for  seeing  children,  which  lend  themselves  to  oral  or 
tangible  methods  of  instruction;  music,  vocal  and  instrumental;  and 
certain  mechanical  arts  and  trades.  All  subjects  were  taught  as  a 
means  of  pleasurable  pastime  and  of  manual  dexterity,  and  as  a 
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means  of  livelihood.  The  instruction  given  to  the  eleven  pupils  in  at¬ 
tendance  during  1833  was,  of  necessity,  elementary  and  limited.  The 
enrollment  of  twenty-one  pupils  during  1834,  however,  justified  the 
employment  of  three  assistant  instructors — John  B.  Stout,  Adolph 
Schmitz,  and  John  Roxbury  (blind),  in  the  literary,  music,  and  arts 
departments,  respectively. 

The  growth  of  the  Institution  during  the  six  brief  years  of  Mr. 
Friedlander’s  resourceful  and  consecrated  administration  is  indicated 
by  the  following  list  of  literary,  music,  and  handicraft  subjects  taught 
the  fifty-four  pupils  in  attendance  during  1838,  according  to  their 
individual  capacities: — spelling,  reading,  writing,  English  grammar 
and  composition,  geography  with  embossed  maps  and  globes,  arith¬ 
metic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  German;  music — voice,  organ,  piano, 
violin  and  other  strings,  winds  and  brass  (chorus  and  orchestra)  ; 
arts — broom,  mattress,  and  shoe  making,  wood-work,  chair-caning, 
door-mats,  weaving,  plain  sewing,  knitting,  fancy-work,  and  domestic 
work.  In  the  choice  of  subjects  taught,  due  regard  was  given  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  and  of  his  probable  chance  to  earn  a  liveli¬ 
hood. 

This  exceptional  development  was  the  more  remarkable  in  light 
of  the  limited  available  funds,  and  of  the  exorbitantly  high  cost  of 
embossed  books,  tangible  apparatus,  musical  instruments,  and  ma¬ 
chinery  adapted  to  the  lack  of  sight.  Mr.  Friedlander’s  zeal,  coupled 
with  his  resourcefulness  in  availing  himself  of  the  willing  and 
gratuitous  services  of  a  few  of  his  more  practical  Managers,  and  in 
using  his  older  pupils  liberally  as  monitors  and  student  teachers, 
contributed  largely  toward  economical  management.  Moreover,  this 
use  of  pre-graduate  students  as  part-time  teachers  built  up  a  group 
of  experienced  graduates,  the  ablest  of  whom  were  employed  as 
teachers  in  the  parent  Institution  or  recommended  for  like  employ¬ 
ment  to  similar  schools  in  other  States,  a  practice  most  helpful  in  the 
placement  of  graduates. 

The  development  of  embossed  printing,  apparatus  for  tangible 
and  pencil  writing,  maps  and  globes  for  teaching  geography,  and  of 
other  special  machinery,  are  separate  spheres  of  research  too  vast  for 
treatment  here.  It  must  suffice  to  say  that  the  early  embossed  print¬ 
ing,  writing  apparatus,  and  maps  were  comparatively  crude ;  that  the 
embossed  literature  was  limited  and  mainly  religious;  and  that,  of 
necessity,  the  instruction  was  chiefly  oral.  In  1834,  the  amount  of 
tuition  was  set  by  the  Legislature  at  $160.00  for  State  pupils  and 
the  years  of  instruction  at  six ;  two  years  later,  the  tuition  was  fixed 
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at  $200.00  and  the  years  of  instruction  at  eight.  The  accepted  age  of 
entrance  was  ten,  altho  no  absolute  limits  were  ever  set.  In  later 
years,  pupils  have  been  admitted  anywhere  between  six  and  twenty- 
one  years  of  age,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Managers,  remaining  as 
long  as  twelve  school  years. 

The  Institution  was  incorporated  on  January  27,  1834  and  the 
Legislature  accompanied  the  Act  of  Incorporation  with  an  endowment 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  conditional  upon  the  raising  of  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  dollars  from  private  sources.  So  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the 
Institution  that,  pending  the  raising  of  the  fund,  the  purchase  of  a 
lot  and  the  building  of  permanent  quarters  at  Race  and  20th.  Streets, 
it  became  necessary  to  move,  in  1834,  into  more  commodious  quarters 
on  13th.  Street.  In  October  1836,  at  a  total  cost  approximating  forty- 
four  thousand  dollars,  the  Institution  moved  into  it’s  own  home  where 
it  was  to  live  and  grow  for  more  than  sixty  years.  The  same  month, 
however,  saw  the  death  of  their  beloved  President,  the  Right  Rev. 
William  White,  and  soon  after,  worn  out  by  the  strenuous  duties  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  past  three  years,  Mr.  Friedlander  was  forced  to  resort 
to  the  West  Indies  for  a  much  needed  rest.  Mr.  Richards,  previously 
quoted,  says  in  his  memoir  of  Mr.  Friedlander,  “All  that  he  was  and 
all  that  he  possessed,  he  concentrated  to  a  holy  purpose.”  Two  years 
later,  after  a  second  trip  South  in  a  vain  effort  to  recover  his  health, 
Mr.  Friedlander  passed  away  quietly  at  the  Institution  he  had  built, 
mourned  alike  by  all  who  knew  him. 

In  concluding  this  sketch,  it  should  be  noted  that  Julius  R.  Fried¬ 
lander,  despite  broken  health  and  an  unusually  brief  career,  probably 
impressed  his  spirit  and  ideals  upon  every  phase  of  his  work  more 
deeply  and  indelibly  than  has  any  other  pioneer  in  the  education  of 
blind  children.  The  impulse  toward  research  set  in  motion  by  him,  for 
more  legible  printing,  more  practical  apparatus,  improved  methods 
of  teaching,  better  housing  of  students,  and  greater  remunerative 
opportunities  for  graduates, — was  not  only  fostered  by  his  immediate 
successors,  but  has  continued  to  be  the  goal  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  throughout  its  entire  history. 
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Philip  N.  Harrison 

THIS  issue  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated  to 
our  veteran  co-worker  and  Executive 
Secretary,  Mr.  Philip  N.  Harrison.  (See 
Page  4) . 
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PHILIP  N.  HARRISON 

Philip  N.  Harrison,  to  whom  this  issue  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated, 
has  been  actively  engaged  in  work  for  the  blind,  veteran  and  civilian 
alike,  for  the  past  twenty  years. 

After  attending  High  School  at  Montclair,  New  Jersey,  he  took 
his  undergraduate  work  at  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  Class  of  1910.  From  1910  to  1915  he  was  identified  with  the 
Westinghouse  Electric  and  Manufacturing  Company  as  electrical  sales 
engineer,  and  later  as  Chief  Assistant  Director  of  Exhibits  at  the  first 
San  Francisco  World's  Fair. 

He  lost  his  sight  in  line  of  duty  with  the  U.  S.  Army  early  in 
1918,  and  after  many  months  in  hospital  he  returned  to  his  pre-war 
position  as  Manager  of  the  Storage  Battery  Department  of  the  Rob¬ 
bins  Electric  Company  in  Pittsburgh. 

During  1923  and  1924  Mr.  Harrison,  on  leave  of  absence,  served 
as  President  of  the  U.  S.  Blind  Veterans'  Memorial  Fund,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  the  Evergreen  School  for  the  Blind,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Again  returning  to  the  Robbins  Electric  Company  in  1924,  he  was 
appointed  Assistant  Treasurer  and  Credit  Manager,  and  during  the 
same  year  he  first  became  identified  with  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  as  a  member  of  the  Sales  Committee  of  its  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch,  and  subsequently  was  elected  a  Director  of  that  Branch 
and  a  Trustee  of  the  parent  organization. 

In  1936  he  was  chosen  Field  Secretary  of  the  Association,  for  the 
purpose  of  fostering  beneficial  legislation,  private  bequests,  and  eye- 
consciousness  in  local  communities,  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
new  branches.  In  the  fall  of  1940  he  was  named  Executive  Secretary, 
prior  to  the  retirement  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  General  Manager,  on 
January  1,  1941,  at  which  time  Mr.  Harrison  assumed  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  parent  organization. 

He  is  well  qualified  to  lead  the  Association  through  the  abnormal 
economic  period  of  decreasing  private  philanthropy  and  an  ever-in¬ 
creasing  demand  for  services  to  the  blind  and  potentially  blind  people 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

The  SEER  sees  the  period  covered  by  the  closing  biennium  as  a 
time  of  transition  in  the  affairs  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind.  The  removal  of  its  Central  Office  to  Harrisburg  has  proved 
beneficial  from  an  administrative  and  economic  viewpoint;  while  the 
change  of  executive  personnel  has  brought  to  the  helm  a  measure  of 
business  experience  definitely  destined  to  advance  the  Association’s 
several  objectives. 

The  experiment  of  dividing  the  work  of  the  SEER  among  the 
group  of  Associate  Editors,  while  scarcely  yet  well  under  way,  already 
gives  promise  of  much  readable  professional  data  in  our  columns. 

Our  General  Manager  (see  pages  3  and  4)  is  tackling  his  new 
job  with  characteristic  vim,  vigor  and  intelligence  and  we  are  counting 
on  a  period  of  growth  and  efficiency  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  the 
State-wide  work  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 


—  o  — 


NOTICE:  On  and  after  August  11,  1941,  the  home  address  of 
the  Editor,  H.  R.  Latimer,  will  be  DeSoto  Apartments,  3409  Green¬ 
way  Street,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 
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Mr.  F.  Emmett  Weaver 

Born  at  the  turn  of  the  Century,  Mr.  Weaver  was 
reared  in  Steelton,  Pennsylvania,  where  he  attended 
the  public  schools.  He  entered  the  banking  field  at  an 
early  age  and  for  the  past  sixteen  years  has  been 
associated  with  the  Harrisburg  Finance  Corporation. 

Mr.  Weaver  is  affiliated  with  a  number  of  civic 
organizations,  being  a  member  of  St.  Stephens  Epis¬ 
copalian  Church,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the  Association, 
of  which  he  has  served  for  the  past  seven  years  as 
Chairman,  and  on  April  15,  1941,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind.  He  is  married  and  has  three  children. 
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LEGISLATION  AND  GROWTH, 

Philip  N.  Harrison, 

Executive  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Our  growth,  gradual  though  it  is,  is  vulnerable  to  reverses,  slow¬ 
ing  down,  etc.,  and  we  have  just  experienced  a  serious  cause  for 
hesitation,  temporary  though  may  be  the  results,  in  the  announcement 
of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Eugene  D.  Morgret,  Acting  Sales  Manager 
of  our  Central  Marketing  Agency  and  Sales  Manager  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Branch  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Morgret  leaves  us,  after  fifteen 
years  of  valuable  service  in  sales  work,  to  assume  a  broader  field  of 
endeavor  with  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  Here  he  will 
direct  this  National  organization’s  pioneer  efforts  in  the  retail  sales 
field.  The  obstacle  occasioned  in  our  retail  sales  plans  by  Mr.  Morgret’s 
advancement  will  be  overcome  as  promptly  as  possible  through  the 
appointment  of  a  worthy  successor.  All  will  miss  his  congenial  per¬ 
sonality.  We  wish  him  Godspeed  and  ever-increasing  success  and 
prosperity  in  his  new  work. 

Under  Mr.  Morgret’s  direction  since  January  6th,  the  Central 
Marketing  Agency  has  enjoyed  definite  progress,  in  that  Dauphin, 
Lancaster  and  Berks  County  Branches  of  the  Association  have  em¬ 
braced  this  system  of  disposing  of  blind-made  products  in  their  re¬ 
spective  areas.  The  Pittsburgh  Retail  Sales  Unit,  which  was  estab¬ 
lished  a  year  ago  and  has  enjoyed  substantial  growth  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  Central  Marketing  Agency  on  or  about  July  1st  of  this  year. 
In  meetings  at  Pittsburgh  and  Bethlehem  during  May,  attended  by 
all  but  three  of  the  Executive  Directors  of  the  Association,  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Marketing  Agency  was  unanimously  endorsed  as  a  source  of  great 
potential  good  in  the  Retail  Sales  of  blind-made  products. 

At  the  time  this  column  was  being  prepared  the  State-Use  Bill 
(Senate  No.  548)  had  been  introduced  in  the  State  Senate,  under  the 
strong  sponsorship  of  Senator  Franklin  Spencer  Edmonds,  Republican 
of  Montgomery  County,  and  Senator  Henry  P.  Lanuis,  Democrat  of 
York  County.  The  Governor  has  told  us  that  he  will  sign  the  measure 
this  year  if  we  can  have  it  piloted  safely  through  both  Houses  of  the 
Legislature  in  form  which  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General.  On  May  28th  the  measure  was  still  in  Committee  on  Welfare. 
If  enacted  into  law  Senate  Bill  No.  548  will  give  much  larger  employ¬ 
ment  to  blind  adults  in  Pennsylvania  in  shops,  the  home,  and  in  State- 
owned  institutions  where  many  commodities  and  services  are  now 
being  bought  through  other  than  organizations  for  blind  people. 
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The  fate  of  our  application  for  larger  funds  from  the  Common¬ 
wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  still  in  the  balance.  Receding  private  phil¬ 
anthropy  has  resulted  in  many  new  applications  for  public  funds  by 
organizations  which  have  never  before  appeared  in  this  role.  This 
factor  is  militating  against  larger  financial  consideration  for  standing 
list  of  State-aided  private  agencies  such  as  our  own.  However,  we 
are  exercising  all  practical  means  of  approach  to  this  subject,  consis¬ 
tent  with  conservatism  and  consideration  of  those  who  have  for  the 
State  government  these  matters  within  their  gift.  The  Vending  Stand 
Program  is  being  clarified  by  current  efforts  to  amend  the  Federal 
“Randolph-Sheppard  Act”.  Pending  the  completion  of  this  effort, 
private  agencies  will  do  well  to  pause  before  making  further  commit¬ 
ments  in  this  field.  The  Prevention  field  is  being  attacked  more  vig¬ 
orously  by  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  which  is  justifiably  asking 
the  Legislature  for  larger  funds  to  support  its  position  in  this  field. 

A  step  forward  was  taken  in  the  direction  of  greater  thought  for 
the  special  education  of  our  mentally  retarded  blind  children  when, 
on  April  22  of  this  year,  a  conference  was  held  in  the  offices  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind.  This  long  neglected  subject  received 
considerable  stimulus  when  it  was  prescribed  by  the  conference  that 
a  State-wide  survey  should  be  taken  and  pyschological  examinations 
of  every  potential  beneficiary  be  made  to  ascertain  the  scope  of  the 
new  task  to  be  undertaken  in  the  interest  of  greater  educational  facili¬ 
ties  for  these  children.  This  survey  and  tests  will  entail  considerable 
time  and  subsequent  legislation,  the  latter  of  which  can  hardly  be  pre¬ 
pared  and  introduced  before  the  Session  of  January,  1943.  The  direc¬ 
tion  of  this  survey  and  examinations  will  be  entrusted  to  Mr.  Gayle 
Burlingame,  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  the 
standards  will  be  prescribed  by  Dr.  T.  Ernest  Newland,  Director  of 
Special  Education,  Department  of  Public  Instruction  and  Dr.  Wm. 
Sandy,  Director,  Bureau  of  Mental  Health,  Department  of  Welfare, 
while  the  source  of  funds,  if  any  are  required,  has  not  yet  been  desig¬ 
nated.  All  other  agencies  represented  at  the  conference  on  April  22nd 
will  gladly  collaborate  with  those  just  mentioned.  Attention  was 
refocused  upon  this  subject  at  the  Oil  City  Conference  in  October, 
1940  when  a  concensus  of  opinion  from  all  Branches  of'  the  Associa¬ 
tion  was  called  for.  This  disclosed  an  inadequacy  of  facilities  for  the 
specialized  training  and  other  treatment  of  a  surprisingly  large 
number  of  this  class  of  handicapped  children. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

In  the  absence  of  an  article  from  our  Associate  Editor  in  charge 
of  Prevention,  we  are  reprinting  here  some  pertinent  excerpts  from 
the  1940  Annual  Report  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness,  entitled  “Eyes  Right!”: — 

“Expansion  and  speed-up  of  industrial  production,  made 
necessary  by  national  defense  plans,  increase  the  hazards  which 
result  in  eye  injuries  and  other  types  of  accidents.  In  this  emer¬ 
gency,  the  Society  has  appointed  an  Industrial  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee.  Among  its  members  are  representatives  of  the  New  York 
State  Department  of  Labor,  Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey, 
Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety  Executives,  Pullman  Com¬ 
pany,  New  York  Central  System,  General  Electric  Company,  Nat¬ 
ional  Association  of  Manufacturers,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Du  Pont  de  Nemours  and  Com¬ 
pany,  American  Association  of  Industrial  Physicians  and  Sur¬ 
geons,  Union  Carbide  Company,  Fred  T.  Ley  Co . 

“Glaucoma  (hardening  of  the  eyeball)  is  a  condition  which 
confronts  thousands  of  men  and  women  as  they  grow  older,  and 
much  blindness  from  this  cause  might  be  averted.  In  an  effort 
to  emphasize  the  responsibility  of  the  family  physician  to  observe 
symptoms  of  glaucoma  as  a  part  of  the  general  physical  exam¬ 
ination,  the  Society’s  exhibit  material  was  devoted  to  this  theme 
at  the  1940  Convention  of  the  American  Medical  Association, 
Grand  Central  Palace,  New  York  City. 

“Testing  the  vision  of  school  children  and  of  preschool  child¬ 
ren  has  become  a  fairly  common  practice  throughout  the  United 
States.  These  tests  are  usually  given  by  school  nurses,  school 
physicians  or  teachers,  and  are  conducted  merely  to  screen  out 

those  children  whose  vision  defects  are  sufficiently  serious  to  be 
referred  to  a  physician  for  further  examination.  Frequently  the 

Society  is  asked  to  explain  the  correct  method  of  conducting 
vision  tests  for  screening  purposes . 

“Reports  of  serious  fireworks  accidents  received  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Medical  Association  from  hospitals  and  clinics  last  year 
totaled  4,462.  These  included  214  major  eye  injuries.  Nine  states 
now  have  laws  forbidding  the  sale  or  possession  of  fireworks  ex¬ 
cept  for  community  displays  under  the  supervision  of  pyrotechnic 
experts.  Such  a  law  was  adopted  in  New  York  State  in  1940,  and 
became  effective  August  1.  Other  states  which  previously  adopted 
fireworks  legislation  are  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
West  Virginia,  Indiana,  Michigan,  Iowa  and  Utah.  There  is  also 
some  regulation  of  the  use  of  fireworks  in  Kentucky,  Illinois,  Cal¬ 
ifornia  and  Wisconsin . ” 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Albert  G.  Cowgill,  Principal, 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

In  this  merry  month  of  May,  with  the  odor  of  the  wisteria  over 
the  front  entrance  and  the  penetrating  but  pleasant  fragrance  of  the 
noted  yellowwood  tree  with  its  long  and  graceful  cream  yellow  flowers, 
greeting  us  as  we  come  and  go,  we  realize  that  June  and  the  attendant 
commencement  are  just  a  few  days  in  the  offiing.  Over  a  dozen  of  our 
graduates  are  making  plans  to  enter  other  fields  of  endeavor ;  some  to 
go  on  to  college,  others  to  try  their  spurs  in  the  vocations  toward 
which  they  have  been  bending  their  efforts  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  had  this  class,  individually  not 
collectively,  in  their  reckoning  when  they  finished  the  Junior  High 
School.  Within  this  next  fall  or  by  early  1942  we  shall  know  the 
results  of  this  Committee’s  serious  and  continued  efforts. 

In  England,  it  is  the  regular  practice  in  the  schools  for  the  blind 
to  prepare  one  year  ahead  the  dictaphone  operator,  already  selected 
for  the  position,  in  the  particular  type  of  industry  in  which  she  will 
be  employed;  she  is  drilled  and  coached  in  the  nomenclature  of  the 
business  soon  to  be  entered ;  no  wonder  she  is  a  success  from  the  very 
start!  The  same  thorough  preparation  is  followed  in  ail  the  other 
vocations  chosen  by  their  counsellors. 

May  I  suggest,  in  this  connection,  a  review  of  the  objectives  laid 
down  by  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committtee  at  the  Raleigh  Con¬ 
vention  in  1936.  The  seed  sown  there  has  germinated  into  some  good. 
You  have  this  report  which  should  be  followed  by  a  re-reading  of  the 
next  report  of  this  same  committee  at  the  A.A.W.B.  Convention  at 
Toronto  in  1937.  A  startling  fact  was  brought  out  in  1936  and  com¬ 
pared  with  England’s  record — that  no  school  for  the  blind  in  the  U.  S. 
and  Canada  had  a  vocational  guidance'  program  although  seven 
schools  had  made  a  beginning. 

After  a  lapse  of  five  years,  a  resurvey  of  this  serious  situation 
was  made  in  1941  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  whether  any  substantial 
progress  had  been  made.  Replies  to  a  questionnaire  from  forty  resi¬ 
dential  schools  indicate  that  fifteen  now  claim  to  have  a  vocational 
guidance  program.  Of  these  at  least  nine  may  be  said  to  have  a  pro¬ 
gram  measurably  approaching  what  the  committee  regards  as  es- 
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TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  Mohler,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch 


June,  1941 


In  our  last  article  we  traced  briefly  the  history  of  training  and 
employment  for  the  Blind  and  indicated  that  they  are  equally  impor¬ 
tant  in  the  development  of  a  well  rounded  program. 

There  are  two  types  of  training,  training  supplied  by  the  schools 
for  the  Blind  and  that  supplied  by  Centers,  such  as  the  branches  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  More  and  more  emphasis 
is  being  placed  upon  the  training  of  the  adult  Blind.  This  training 
meets  the  needs  of  the  blind  people  wishing  leisure  time  employment, 
as  well  as  those  wishing  to  earn  their  livelihood.  Leisure  time  or 
therapeutic  employment  is  solely  a  matter  of  training,  whereas  sup¬ 
plying  employment  which  would  enable  a  blind  person  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent  implies  not  only  training  but  steady  employment. 

The  problem  of  remunerative  employment  has  long  been  the  great 
concern  of  workers  for  the  Blind.  This  difficulty  can  be  traced  in 
many  instances  to  the  lack  of  adequate  sales  organizations  to  dispose 
of  the  various  articles  produced.  Therefore,  the  establishment  of  the 
Central  Marketing  Agency  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  is  felt  to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Although  it  is  too 
early  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  plan,  the  increased  employment 
brought  about  by  it  has  been  very  gratifying. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  figures  regarding  shop  employment  in  the 
various  branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind:  range 
in  age,  19-74;  work  carried  on  includes  all  types  of  chair-caning, 
basketry,  weaving,  needle-work,  leather-work,  broom-making,  brush¬ 
making,  mop-making,  tennis  racquet-restringing,  mat-making,  bed¬ 
room  furniture,  etc.  In  every  case,  work  is  being  done  on  a  piece-work 
basis,  which  has  enabled  the  various  branches  to  make  this  phase  of 
their  program  self-supporting.  This  is  in  line  with  the  growing  need 
of  agencies  for  the  Blind  to  obtain  a  substantial  part  of  their  funds 
through  the  sale  of  their  products.  Naturally,  large  appropriations 
are  needed  to  finance  the  prevention  of  blindness,  rehabilitation,  edu¬ 
cation,  and  recreation  for  the  Blind,  but  the  larger  their  sales  the 
better  equipped  they  will  be  to  finance  and  carry  on  a  well  rounded 
program.  No  doubt,  as  the  C.  M.  A.  progresses  a  considerable  number 
will  be  added  to  the  160  blind  people  now  employed  in  the  shops  of  9 
branches. 


(Continued  on  page  26) 
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CASEWORK  POSSIBILITIES  WITHIN  THE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Miss  Anne  Vlachos,  Executive  Director 
Northampton  County  Branch 

There  is  a  not  too  flattering  opinion  expressed,  and  usually  in 
public,  of  those  who  are  heard  talking  to  themselves.  Flying  in  the 
face  of  public  opprobrium,  I  will  here,  for  the  want  of  greater  space, 
answer  one  only  of  my  two  questions  asked  in  the  March  SEER.  “Who 
are  eligible  to  the  services  offered  by  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind?”  The  old  notion  of  a  social  agency  dealing  only  with 
those  below  the  once  famed  “poverty  line”  does  not  apply  at  all  to  the 
program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  Anyone,  be 
he  rich  or  poor,  well  established  or  on  the  wing,  one  and  all  are 
welcome  to  our  small  “cooperative  commonwealth.”  From  the  medical 
point  of  view  there  must  of  necessity  be  some  reservations.  As  an 
agency  we  do  not  give  medical  care — but  we  secure  it  for  those  who 
either  do  not  know  how  or  do  not  have  the  means  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  best  medical,  surgical  and  specialized  advice  that  can  be  theirs. 
This  means  that  the  Branch  workers  who  deal  with  the  clients  must 
know  their  way  medically — not  only  in  the  matter  of  eye  care,  but  in 
a  rounded  medical  program.  A  lot  depends  often  on  the  way  the 
physician’s  recommendations  are  presented  to  a  patient.  If  the  latter 
should  discover  that  the  worker  hesitates  or  shows  lack  of  authority 
and  understanding  in  explaining  what  the  physicians  have  in  mind 
for  the  patient’s  betterment,  the  cause  is  practically  lost.  This  holds 
true  too  of  recommendations  made  by  the  physician  which  the  worker 
is  to  carry  out.  Unless  he  or  she  knows  the  full  significance  of  these 
orders,  there  may  be  more  harm  done  than  good. 

Our  conclusion  is  that  unless  a  Branch  has  a  worker  who  is  aware 
of  all  involvements  in  the  handling  of  patents  needing  medical  and 
surgical  eye  care,  and  unless  this  worker  works  in  close  cooperation 
with  and  under  direct  guidance  of  eye  physicians  and  medical  doctors, 
the  results  of  handling  medical  clients  are  open  to  hazard. 

Not  everyone  of  our  readers  may  know  that  the  first  thing  a 
Branch  Caseworker  does,  without  exception,  is  to  tackle  the  medical 
question.  If  he  does  not  do  this,  he  is  not  on  the  job  as  a  caseworker. 
From  a  medical  point  of  view,  then,  we  accept  those  patients  for  care 
who  present  visual  defects,  undiagnosed,  or  not  under  treatment,  or 
needing  guidance  and  reassurance.  Whether  or  not  these  patients 
may  become  industrial  workers  is  another  question. 
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CENTRAL  MARKETING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Eugene  D.  Morgret,  Acting  Sales  Manager 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  SEER,  we  gave  a  brief  outline  of  the 
possibilities  of  increased  employment  for  the  blind  through  the  in¬ 
auguration  of  a  State-wide  Retail  Sales  Program. 

As  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  a  Central  Marketing  Agency 
by  the  Central  Office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 
the  Dauphin  County  Branch  has  resumed  the  weaving  of  rugs  and 
the  making  of  rubber  door  mats  from  old  tires.  They  have  also  stand¬ 
ardized  on  two  qualities  of  tea  towels,  ironing  board  covers,  and 
leather  goods,  which  has  provided  additional  employment  for  their 
blind  people. 

Our  Lancaster  Branch  has  developed  standards  on  similar  articles 
and  our  Sales  Program  there  is  already  in  full  swing. 

In  order  to  show  the  possible  employment  available  for  blind 
workers  as  a  result  of  a  concentrated  sales  effort,  we  shall  give  the 
results  of  our  Pittsburgh  Retail  Sales  Unit  for  the  ten-month  period 
ending  March  31,  1941.  Articles  Sold:  10,672  Brooms;  3,310  Mops;  596 
Brushes ;  6,913  rugs ;  1,897  mats  made  from  old  tires ;  3,351  tea  towels ; 
3,792  ironing  board  covers;  and  2,508  pieces  of  leather  goods. 

Our  program  is  to  provide  more  steady  employment  for  workers 
in  shop  industries  as  well  as  for  our  homeworkers.  Three  of  our 
Branches  have  benefited  from  the  purchases  of  rugs  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Retail  Sales  Unit  to  the  extent  of  providing  almost  constant  employ¬ 
ment  for  their  weavers.  The  number  of  rubber  mats  ordered  has  taken 
up  a  portion  of  the  slack  during  the  off-season  for  mats. 

In  connection  with  homework  and  therapeutic  employment,  the 
Pittsburgh  Homework  Department  reports  that,  during  the  existence 
of  the  present  Retail  Sales  Plan,  the  work  for  this  group  has  been 
constant  rather  than  spasmodic  and  the  earnings  show  an  increase 
of  30  per  cent  over  those  of  the  previous  ten-month  period.  In  addition 
to  this,  it  has  been  found  possible  to  add  two  workers  who  had  no 
previous  employment. 

Another  important  factor  is  that  the  net  price  received  by  the 
producing  agency  of  this  merchandise  provided  the  labor  and  material 
and  a  small  additional  amount  that  could  be  applied  on  overhead,  with¬ 
out  any  sales  cost. 

Considering  the  foregoing  facts  and  figures,  it  is  easy  to  visual¬ 
ize  our  hopes  of  increased  employment  of  blind  adults  as  each  Sales 
Unit  goes  into  action  in  our  several  Branch  areas. 
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A  STEP  FORWARD 

Ernest  D.  Latham,  Past  President,  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind 

The  blind  people  of  this  State  will  begin  immediately  to  feel  the 
advantages  of  our  new  Central  Marketing  Agency  being  operated  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  its  Branches. 

The  Pittsburgh  Unit  has  turned  over  its  entire  retail  sales 
organization  including  personnel  and  physical  assets,  which  makes  it 
possible  for  your  Association  immediately  to  begin  business  on  a 
State-wide  basis.  This  was  a  generous  move  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Guy 
H.  Nickeson  and  his  Board  members,  and  we  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Frank 
Wilbur  Main  for  his  sound  advice  and  guidance  during  our  negotia¬ 
tions,  for  without  the  volume  of  sales  which  has  been  developed  in 
the  Pittsburgh  area  we  could  not  have  started  this  plan  for  the  other 
Branches. 

The  Central  Marketing  Agency  will  provide  steady  employment 
through  the  Branches  to  blind  people  capable  to  making  certain  sale¬ 
able  articles.  This  list  of  articles,  for  which  there  is  a  demand,  may 
be  had  by  writing  to  the  Central  Office  in  Harrisburg.  This  steady 
employment  keep  the  blind  people  gainfully  occupied  in  shops  and  in 
their  homes. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  state  all  of  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
the  Central  Marketing  Agency,  so  we  hope  that  at  the  October  Con¬ 
ference  in  Allentown,  we  will  have  representatives  from  all  of  the 
Branches  present  so  we  may  give  them  a  detailed  outline  of  the  set-up, 
its  purposes  and  the  advantages  to  the  blind  people,  the  Branches  and 
the  State  organization. 

Please  let  me  suggest  to  the  Executive  Directors  of  our  several 
Branches  that,  if  they  know  of  blind  people  who  are  not  working  and 
earning  wages,  they  teach  them  how  to  make  some  standardized 
commodity.  The  Central  Marketing  Agency  will  purchase  these 
from  the  Branches  for  distribution  to  the  public. 

The  sales  in  the  areas  now  being  developed  are  on  the  increase, 
and  before  long  this  new  Department  should  be  of  great  aid  to  the 
blind  people — a  step  forward  in  our  work  for  the  blind. 
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BRANCH  PROBLEMS 

Miss  Mary  W.  Rehr, 

Executive  Director,  Berks  County  Branch 

In  the  March  1941  Seer,  my  article  dealt  with  the  problems  of 
my  own  Branch.  This  was  done  with  the  hope  that  other  member 
Branches  would  feel  free  to  forward  their  problems  for  discussion 
and  possible  solution.  In  this  way  constructive  help  would  result  for 
all  concerned.  To  date,  even  to  the  point  of  holding  up  publication 
of  the  Seer,  while  I  await  replies  from  certain  specifically  requested 
Branches,  no  data  on  “Branch  Problems”  has  reached  my  desk.  This 
would  lead  me  to  believe  that  apparently  only  Berks  County  has  any 
problems,  but,  my  own  personal  contacts  with  various  directors  and 
the  resultant  discussions  and  conversations  make  me  know  that  prob¬ 
lems  do  exist  elsewhere. 

So,  I  ask,  why  can  problems  and  criticisms,  both  constructive  and 
destructive,  be  discussed  so  openly  and  informally,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  reluctance  to  give  the  benefit  of  these  discussions  to  all  dir¬ 
ectors  through  the  pages  of  the  Seer,  still  remain. 

We  must  realize  1.  That  the  Association  Will  be  as  strong  as  its 
Branches.  2.  That  as  long  as  we  constitute  one  unit  of  fourteen  sec¬ 
tions,  these  sections  must  pull  together  toward  the  central  unit  and 
not  away  from  it.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  build  together  on  a  firm 
foundation  that  will  endure  through  the  years. 

Possibly  in  the  past,  due  to  circumstances  beyond  individual 
Branch  control,  this  method  of  working  separately  was  feasible  and 
under  certain  local  conditions  still  will  be  so,  but  the  point  remains 
that,  set  up  as  the  Branches  are  for  the  same  type  of  work,  practically 
all  functions  should  be  uniform  and  for  this  reason,  of  interest  to  all 
groups. 

I  am  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  certain  directors  are  able  to  meet 
and  solve  their  problems  with  little  difficulty,  and  so  feel  no  need  of 
this  page,  but  these  are  the  very  persons  who,  because  of  their  ability, 
could  be  of  assistance  to  others  who  are  looking  and  hoping  for 
solutions  to  problems,  whether  small  and  inconsequential  or  large  and 
acute. 

This  apparent  lack  of  cooperation  and  desire  to  help  each  other, 
which  I  feel  is  not  a  deliberate  unwillingness  but  rather  the  result 
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In  an  address  delivered  to  the  1932  Convention  of  the  American 
Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  Mr.  Gordon  Hicks,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Connecticut  State  School  for  the  Blind,  says  in  part: — 
“Three  of  the  most  potent  influences  in  the  life  of  an  individual  are 
his  family,  his  teachers,  and  his  vocation.  ...  On  such  a  basis,  we 
find  that  the  Perkins  Institution  has  always  championed  family  re¬ 
lationship  as  the  correct  starting  point  in  the  solution  of  its  problem. 
The  New  York  Institute  has  been  closely  indentified  in  bringing  the 
scholastic  training  of  the  blind  to  parity  with  that  of  the  seeing ; 
while  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  has 
labored  for  the  opening  of  vocational  fields  to  those  without  sight.  .  .  . 
While  recognizing  and  insisting  upon  its  status  as  an  educational 
establishment,  (the  last  named  school)  has  subjected  its  training 
courses  to  the  test  of  their  ultimate  value  in  later  employment.  .  .  . 
One  cannot  read  the  early  reports  of  the  School  without  being  con¬ 
stantly  reminded  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  deep  concern  for  his  pupils  after 
leaving  the  Institution.” 

Nowadays,  the  least  informed  person  will  tell  you  that  industrious 
blind  people  earn  their  living  by  chair-caning;  mat  and  rug  weaving; 
broom,  brush,  and  mattressmaking;  and  needlework — hand  and  ma¬ 
chine  sewing,  knitting,  and  crocheting.  The  better  informed,  of  course, 
know  that  these  lines  of  employment  furnish  opportunity  for  com¬ 
paratively  few  blind  people  at  a  comparatively  meager  wage.  Even 
so,  according  to  an  outline  presented  by  Principal  Frank  Battles  in 
his  1889  Report  to  his  Board,  it  took  a  series  of  trial  and  error  experi¬ 
ments  covering  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  to  fix  upon  this 
limited  group  of  industrial  activities  as  the  virtual  maximum  of  prac¬ 
tical  pursuits  open  to  blind  artisans.  The  maintenance  of  quality 
standards  and  sales  facilities  have  always  been,  and  still  are,  the  chief 
difficulties  in  handling  the  products  of  these  pursuits.  The  recent  ad¬ 
vent,  however,  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  an  organization 
specifically  designed  to  standardize  and  market  blind-made  products, 
has  already  accomplished  much  toward  the  employment  of  a  larger 
number  of  blind  workers  at  a  greater  average  wage. 

Interesting  though  the  topic  be,  it  is  not  my  purpose  here  to 
outline  the  growth  of  industrial  work  as  a  factor  in  the  conquest  of 
blindness.  Rather,  it  is  my  desire  to  bring  into  clearer  perspective 
than  has  hitherto  been  done  William  Chapin’s  part  in  the  “Vocational 
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Guidance  of  his  pupils  and  graduates.  Edward  Townsend,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Institution,  in  his  1889  Report,  says 
in  memory  of  Mr.  Chapin,  “He  was  a  man  of  rare  moral  qualities, 
of  the  purest  benevolence,  and  of  the  utmost  patience  and  forebear- 
ance  under  such  circumstances  as  must  always  try  the  head  of  a  large 
school.  His  intense  sympathy  for  the  blind  led  him  to  take  broad  and 
generous  views  of  his  duty  ;  and,  if  his  judgment  sometimes  erred, 
it  was  always  on  the  impulse  of  kind  feeling.  “In  the  Outlook  for  the 
Blind,  June,  1932,  we  read,  “Coming  from  the  Ohio  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  in  1849,  William  Chapin,  within  three  years  promulgated 
his  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  education,  employment,  and  care 
of  the  blind,  by  advocating — 1.  An  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  already  in  operation;  2.  A  home  for  the  employment  of  the 
industrious  blind;  3.  A  retreat  for  the  aged  and  infirm  blind.”  How 
well  Mr.  Chapin  understood  the  implications  inherent  in  his  threefold 
scheme  and  how  well  he  worked  them  out  in  actual  practice  furnish 
an  apt  illustration  of  the  meaning  of  the  Biblical  dictum,  “By  their 
fruits  ye  shall  know  them.” 

In  his  first  report  to  the  Board  of  Managers,  1905,  Mr.  Chapin 
says  in  part,  “It  is  desirable  that  as  many  of  the  male-  pupils  as  pos¬ 
sible  should,  after  their  education  is  completed,  be  encouraged  to  go 
forth  into  the  world — to  engage  in  its  toils  and  trials ;  to  contend  with 
its  difficulties ;  and  to  gain,  in  the  severest  school  of  experience,  some 
of  those  stern  and  manly  traits  of  character  which  they  cannot  ac¬ 
quire  in  any  other.  ...  It  cannot  be  our  true  policy  to  paralyse  the 
already  crippled  energies  of  a  young  blind  man  by  prepossessing  his 
mind  with  the  dreary  prospect  of  certain  failure  in  his  struggle  with 
the  world.  We  should  rather  let  him  believe  in  his  success,  and  it  is 
half  attained  already.  Yet,  it  must  be  admitted  that  many  of  the  blind 
may  not  succeed.  Some  have  no  heart  to  try.  We  shall  have,  there¬ 
fore,  around  us  a  large  and  growing  number  of  those  whom  we  have 
educated,  and  who,  from  various  causes,  may  be  unable  fully  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves  alone,  in  the  world,  but  might  earn  their  own  sub¬ 
stance  in  an  establishment  especially  prepared  for  them.”  Mr.  Chapin, 
however,  mindful  of  the  possible  psychological  influence  upon  the 
minds  of  certain  pupils,  warns  that,  “If  our  young  men  are  taught 
to  rely  upon  a  large  manufacturing  establishment  as  their  ultimate 
and  only  hope,  it  would  tend  to  destroy  any  individual  initiative 
they  might  possess.” 

In  Mr.  Chapin’s  own  conception  of  his  threefold  scheme,  the 
School  was  fundamental,  and,  in  light  of  what  is  now  termed  “voca- 
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tional  Guidance,”  the  course  of  study  assigned  a  given  pupil  was  that 
considered  best  adapted  to  his  special  abilities  in  view  of  his  ultimate 
necessity  to  earn  a  living  in  competition  with  his  seeing  fellows.  This 
problem,  considered  simple  enough  by  Mr.  Chapin,  of  educating  and 
furnishing  Vocational  guidance  to  children,  was  seriously  complicated 
both  by  the  urgent  demand  of  certain  industrious  blind  adults  for 
training  and  employment,  and  by  his  own  deep  desire  and  that  of  his 
Board  to  meet  this  worthy  demand.  Moreover,  in  the  absence  of  any  ap¬ 
propriate  field  agency  for  the  purpose,  he  felt  that  the  School  itself 
was  obligated  to  assume  the  responsibilities  which  we  now  under¬ 
stand  by  the  terms,  placement  and  home  industries.  In  support  of  this 
statement,  in  refutation  of  the  unjust  charge  that  Mr.  Chapin  em¬ 
phasized  industrial  training  at  the  expense  of  literary  and  musical 
instruction,  and  in  justification  of  the  “broad  and  generous  views  of 
his  duty”  held  by  him,  we  present  here,  with  some  helpful  abridg¬ 
ment,  his  own  analysis  of  the  known  subsequent  activities  of  the  nine 
hundred  and  thirteen  pupils  admitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  prior  to  the  year  1876: — 


Founders  or  Principals  of  Other  Institutions,  .  6 

Teachers  of  Music  (instrumental,  vocal,  piano-tuning)  .  58 

Church  Organists,  .  17 

Teachers  of  Literature  and  Science,  .  29 

Masters  and  Teachers  of  Handicraft,  .  18 

Staff  Teachers  and  Monitors  of  the  P.  I.  I.  B.,  .  26 

Lecturers  and  Vocalists,  .  6 

Ministers  of  the  Gospel,  .  3 

Members  of  the  State  Legislature,  .  1 

Total  thus  Professionally  employed,  .  164 

Handicraftsmen,  Store-keepers,  Salesmen,  .  144 

Needle  and  Domestic  Workers,  (machine  and  hand  sewing)  158 

Thus  Industrially  and  commercially  Employed,  .  302 

Total  number  of  former  pupils  known  to  have  been  em¬ 
ployed,  .  466 

Mentally,  Morally,  or  Physically  Incapacitated,  .  75 

Independent  and  Otherwise  Unclassified,  .  181 

Whereabouts  No  Longer  Known  to  the  Institution,  .  191 

Total  Number  of  Former  Pupils  Not  Listed  as  Employed,  447 

Total  Number  of  Admissions  Prior  to  1876,  .  913 

Percentage  of  total  admissions  subsequently  employed,  51.4 

Percentage  of  the  Professionally  employed  to  the  total  number 

employed,  .  35.3 

Other  percentages  may  be  worked  out  at  will. 


Considering  the  facilities  of  the  day  for  travel  and  other  commu¬ 
nication,  the  upheaval  due  to  the  Civil  War,  and  the  pioneer  character 
of  the  work  itself,  this  analysis  presents  a  development  highly  credit- 
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able  to  Mr.  Chapin  and  his  predecessors.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any 
other  school  for  the  blind  can  show  as  good  a  practical  record  for  a 
like  period.  It  is,  therefore  with  pardonable  pride  that  Mr.  Chapin 
says  in  1867.  “The  object  set  forth  in  this  and  similar  institutions  was 
not  only  to  educate  the  blind,  but  to  prepare  them  for  self-support. 
.  .  .  Our  own  has  fairly  done  its  duty  in  the  latter.”  Speaking  in  an 
earlier  report,  he  says  of  admissions  to  the  School,  “Minors  are  always 
received.  Adults  capable  of  learning  handicraft  are  admitted  for  one 
year  or  longer.  When  they  have  acquired  a  trade,  an  outfit  (equip¬ 
ment)  is  granted  each  upon  leaving  the  Institution.” 

We  read  from  the  1849  Annual  Report,  issued  just  prior  to  Mr. 
Chapin’s  coming  to  the  School,  “The  practice  has  long  been  followed 
of  allowing  all  the  pupils  a  certain  portion  of  their  time  for  their 
own  profit.  The  system  as  regarded  male  adults  proficient  in  their 
work,  was  found  onerous  to  the  Institution;  and  a  plan  was  adopted 
of  allowing  them  wages  for  all  their  work,  and  deducting  from  the 
wages  of  each  one  a  fixed  sum  for  his  maintenance.  At  the  same  time 
a  separate  household  was  formed  of  those  placed  upon  this  footing.” 
This  Department  of  the  Institution  was  constantly  referred  to  sub¬ 
sequent  to  1851  as  the  “HOME.”  Mr.  Chapin  describes  it  thus,  “It 
receives  those  who  have  been  educated  here,  who  are  homeless  or 
unable  to  avail  themselves  of  their  industry  elsewhere.  It  provides 
employment  arid  charges  a  moderate  sum  for  board,  less  than  actual 
cost.  ...  Its  number  is  limited  to  twenty.” 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  of  William  Chapin  and  His  Gradu¬ 
ates,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  varied  experience  incident  to  the  place¬ 
ment  of  his  graduates  and  to  the  conduct  of  the  Home,  impelled  him 
to  agitate  and  work  for  the  establishment  of  suitable  institutions  for 
the  employment  of  worthy  blind  persons  who,  for  one  sufficient  reason 
or  another,  cannot  wholly  maintain  themselves.  His  efforts  were  re¬ 
warded  in  1868  by  the  establishment  of  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind 
Women,  and  in  1874  by  the  establishment  of  the  Pennsylvania  Work¬ 
ing  Home  for  Blind  Men.  The  Chapin  Memorial  Home  for  Aged  and 
Infirm  Blind,  though  not  established  until  1910,  twenty-two  years 
after  his  death,  materializes  his  hope  for  a  “Retreat”.  More  will  be 
said  of  William  Chapin  and  his  pupils  in  the  next  chapter. 
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Legislation  and  Growth 

(Continued  from  page  9) 

The  Lehigh  County  Branch  of  the  Association  will  be  host  to  the 
Annual  Inter-Branch  Conference  which  will  this  year  be  held  in  Allen¬ 
town  on  dates  tentatively  set  for  October  16,  17,  and  18.  An  interest¬ 
ing  program  in  professional  and  recreational  subjects  is  in  the  process 
of  formation.  The  completed  program  can  probably  be  published  in 
the  September  issue  of  the  SEER. 

—  o  — 

Vocational  Guidance 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

sential.  Thirteen  replies  from  public  school  systems  educating  the 
blind  indicate  that  there  has  been  no  change  since  the  previous  survey. 

A  complete  report  of  the  findings  of  this  committee  will  be  given 
at  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  convention  at  Indianapolis. 

And  in  closing,  I  must  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  last  issue,  that 
there  must  be  still  further  development  of  our  objectives  and  plans. 
All  educators  and  workers  of  the  blind  are  urged  to  make  better  pro¬ 
vision  for  aiding  blind  boys  and  girls  and  men  and  women  to  select 
their  vocation,  to  secure  the  necessary  training  for  it,  to  enter  upon 
it  and  progress  in  it.  This  is  the  law  and  the  gospel ! 

—  o  — 

Training  and  Employment 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

As  proof  of  the  anticipation  of  increased  employment,  two  of  the 
branches  have  purchased  fly-shuttle  looms  better  to  meet  the  increas¬ 
ing  demand  for  their  products.  It  is  certainly  worth  our  best  efforts 
to  insure  that  this  progress  is  continued. 

Branch  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  18) 

of  stress  and  strain  of  increased  work  and  lack  of  time,  therefore 
appears  to  be  the  big  problem  facing  the  Branches,  at  the  present  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  we  directors  face  this  problem,  give  ft 
our  deep  and  sincere  consideration,  make  a  firm  purpose  to  amend  our 
ways,  and  to  come  forth  with  a  reformed  view  point  whereby  we  will 
cooperate  with  each  other  toward  making  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind  the  working,  living  and  progressive  organization 
it  is  meant  to  be. 
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Frank  L.  Dyer 


rT',HIS  issue  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Frank  L.  Dyer,  in  grateful  recogni¬ 
tion  of  his  gift  to  blind  people  everywhere. 
(See  page  4). 
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September,  1941 


FRANK  L.  DYER— 1870-1941 

Modesty — accomplishment — beneficence:  this  trio  of  attributes 
accurately  describes  Frank  L.  Dyer.  Louis  Braille  and  his  system  of 
embossed  letters  have  become  history.  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  and  its 
sponsors  are  known  the  world  over.  Few  however  at  the  time  of  his 
death  knew  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  magnificent  contribution  to  blind  people  in 
the  form  of  the  Talking  Book  Machine,  which  he  invented.  His  is  the 
third  in  this  list  of  most  important  and  far-reaching  gifts  to  the 
visually  handicapped.  Mr.  Dyer  gave  partial  patent  rights  in  the  ex¬ 
clusive  interest  of  blind  people.  These  rights  were  made  articulate  by 
the  generosity  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  whose 
laboratories  the  Talking  Book  Machine  and  thousands  of  recordings 
have  been  produced.  W.  P.  A.  funds  were  conspiciously  used  in  this 
history-making  development.  Today  thousands  of  blind  men  and 
women  are  reaping  the  benefits  of  Mr.  Dyer’s  skill  and  generosity, 
most  ably  supplemented  by  the  American  Foundation  and  by  Federal 
funds.  An  ever-increasing  number  of  Talking  Book  titles  is  being 
made  available  to  these  readers  through  the  regional  libraries 
throughout  the  country,  which  are  in  turn  supplied  by  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

Blind  and  seeing  people  alike  will  come  to  know  this  benefactor 
better  through  reading  the  following  account  which  has  been  fur¬ 
nished  by  his  widow,  Mrs.  Lydie  Dyer,  of  Ventnor,  New  Jersey. 

Frank  Lewis  Dyer,  close  friend,  associate  and  biographer  of 
Thomas  A.  Edison,  was  born  in  Washington,  D.  C.,  August  2,  1870. 
He  studied  at  Columbia  University,  now  George  Washington  Univer¬ 
sity,  majoring  in  mechanical  engineering.  Later  he  studied  law  and 
was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1892.  Around  the  turn  of  the  century  he 
became  patent  attorney  for  Mr.  Edison  and  at  the  latter’s  request 
moved  to  Orange,  New  Jersey  in  1903  to  become  general  counsel  for 
all  Edison  interests.  In  1908  he  became  general  manager,  holding 
executive  posts  and  directorships  in  many  corporations  which  bore 
the  name  of  Edison.  He  was  also  president  of  the  General  Film 
Company  and  the  National  Phonograph  Company.  He  was  the  recog¬ 
nized  authority  on  the  life  and  works  of  his  great  friend,  and  in  1910, 
in  collaboration  with  T.  Comerford  Martin,  he  wrote  a  two-volume 
history,  “Edison:  The  Man  and  His  Inventions.”  For  recreation  he 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

The  SEER  sees  in  the  death  of  Mrs.  D.  T.  Jonas  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  Association’s  most  ardent  supporters  and  one  of  Pittsburgh 
Branch’s  pioneer,  most  devoted  workers.  Following  a  lingering  illness, 
Mrs.  Jonas  passed  on  at  her  home  in  Crafton,  Pa.  on  July  29,  1941. 

—  o  — 

An  unhealthy  trend  has  been  indicated  in  the  announcement  of 
Luzerne  County  Branch’s  decision  to  dispense  with  its  employment 
program.  It  is  hoped  that  time  will  demonstrate  the  unwisdom  of  this 
move  in  this  highly  industrialized  area.  The  Association  is  com¬ 
mitted  to  endorsement  of  an  employment  program  in  all  of  its 
Branches.  Luzerne  County  is  no  exception  to  this  policy. 

—  o  — 

The  SEER  sees  with  pleasure  the  installation  of  the  Association 
headquarters  at  400  North  Third  Street,  Harrisburg,  approximately 
September  10,  1941.  Confirmation  of  the  date  of  removal  will  be 
forwarded  to  all  Branches  by  mail. 

—  o  — 

An  encouraging  trend  was  observed  during  the  first  week  of  July 
when  approximately  20  Pennsylvanians  attended  the  Biennial  Con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  held  in 
Indianapolis.  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  of  the  Industrial  Home 
for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  was  elected  President  for  the  ensuing 
two  years. 
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September,  1941 


MEET  GEORGE  V.  BASSETT 

Acting  Sales  Manager,  Central  Marketing  Agency 

Mr.  Bassett  was  born  in  New  Castle,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  November  30,  1907 ;  removed  to  Pittsburgh  in 
1918,  attended  public  schools  there  and  graduated  from 
Business  High  School  in  1925.  He  was  engaged  in 
various  types  of  sales  development  work  until  1931, 
when  he  became  associated  with  the  Sales  Department 
of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Association. 

He  came  to  Harrisburg  in  late  May,  1941,  to  fill 
the  position  of  Acting  Sales  Manager  of  the  newly  in¬ 
augurated  Central  Marketing  Agency.  He  is  married 
and  has  two  children. 

Mr.  Bassett’s  employment  is  illustrative  of  the 
Association’s  determination  to  call  into  important  ser¬ 
vice  when  and  wherever  possible  men  and  women  who 
are  totally  or  partially  blind.  Mr.  Bassett  has  already 
demonstrated  his  fitness  to  undertake  further  to  de¬ 
velop  the  Central  Marketing  Program,  ably  begun  by 
Mr.  Morgret,  his  predecessor. 
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Philip  N.  Harrison,  Assistant  Editor 
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The  overdue  adjournment  of  the  Legislature  about  the  middle 
of  July  yielded  mixed  results  for  our  Association  and  other  organiza¬ 
tions  doing  similar  work  in  the  Commonwealth.  We  have  occasion  to 
be  grateful  for  the  renewal  of  our  biennial  grant  of  $30,000,  although 
we  had  hoped  for  a  larger  sum.  Had  this  come  to  pass  we  could  have 
done  a  broader  piece  of  work  during  the  current  two-year  period,  yet 
the  sum  mentioned  can,  if  judiciously  spent,  be  directed  toward  sev¬ 
eral  worthy  causes  with  telling  effect,  with  respect  to  the  benefici¬ 
aries,  if  closer  working  relations  between  the  Association,  its  several 
Branches,  and  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  under  its  new  manage¬ 
ment,  can  be  brought  about.  The  writer  is  encouraged  by  the  pros¬ 
pects  in  this  direction. 

Our  State-Use  Bill  was  ultimately  merged  with  that  of  the  Fed¬ 
eration  of  the  Blind.  Notwithstanding  the  combined  effort  of  these 
two  organizations,  it  failed  to  command  sufficient  legislative  strength 
to  secure  favorable  action  by  the  General  Assembly  and  ultimately  to 
find  its  way  to  the  Governor’s  desk.  This  defeat  could  have  been  a 
more  severe  shock  to  our  sense  of  equity  had  not  the  beneficiary 
organizations  already  been  the  recipients  of  as  much  wholesale  busi¬ 
ness  as  they  could  produce.  In  other  words,  our  workshops  are  reap¬ 
ing  the  direct  benefits  of  the  N.  I.  B.  program,  and  the  indirect  results 
of  the  Federal  defense  plans. 

No  reference  to  legislative  matters  would  be  complete  without 
mention  of  the  success  enjoyed  by  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  in 
respect  to  its  Senate  Bills,  Nos.  508  and  509.  Both  Houses  of  the  Leg¬ 
islature  and  the  Governor  approved  these  bills,  which  will  give  $60,- 
000  for  the  Council’s  contemplated  expansion  of  its  Prevention 
facilities,  and  of  its  legislative  authority  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
well-being  of  Pennsylvania’s  blind  people.  We  salute  the  Council  on 
this  occasion,  and  hail  with  pleasure  the  day  when  this  new  legislation 
will  repay  the  sponsors  in  enlarged  benefits  to  their  clients. 

Further  progress  is  noted  in  the  operation  of  our  Central  Market¬ 
ing  Agency  in  the  absorption  by  the  Association  of  the  retail  sales 
unit  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch.  As  of  July  first  the  operation  and 
management  of  this  year-old  unit  became  an  added  responsibility  of 
the  parent  body.  The  Pittsburgh  Branch  is  to  be  complimented  upon 
its  foresight  and  daring  in  fostering  this  new  venture.  The  immediate 
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EYE  DEFECTS  TRACEABLE  TO  NEGLECT  IN  CHILDHOOD 

W.  W.  McFarland,  M.  D.,  Executive  Director 
General  Health  Council  of  Allegheny  County;  and  Director, 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

(Reprinted  through  courtesy  of  The  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph) 

Eye  defects  are  second  only  to  teeth  as  a  cause  for  rejection  on 
draft  boards  in  all  parts  of  the  country.  Among  those  rejected, 
defective  vision  accounts  for  40.8% 

While  nutrition  and  general  health  contribute  to  this  high  per¬ 
centage,  the  greatest  causes  are  ignorance  and  neglect  in  childhood. 
In  school  life,  no  excuse  can  be  found  for  those  parents  who  neglect 
to  conserve  that  most  precious  and  valuable  sense,  eye  sight. 

Many  parents  take  the  attitude  that  children  “grow  out”  of  early 
eye  disturbances.  Unaided,  such  things  just  don’t  happen.  You  just 
cannot  neglect  such  defects  and  expect  nature  to  do  it  all.  This  is 
proven  by  the  slight  differences  in  percent  relationship  of  eye  defects 
in  school  children  and  among  draftees. 

One  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that  many  draftees  with  minor 
eye  defects  corrected  by  glasses  are  considered  as  having  normal 
vision  and  not  rejected. 

Many  parents  are  under  the  impression  that  once  a  child  dons 
glasses,  he  must  wear  them  forever.  Every  day  of  delay  increases  the 
probability  of  such  an  eventuality.  Parents  do  procrastinate  and  the 
bespectacled  youth  of  our  nation  is  the  result. 

Eye  glasses  purchased  from  the  front  door  from  some  high  pres¬ 
sure  salesman  or  some  cheap  commercial  source  just  because  they 
make  one  see  better  represent  wasted  money  and  increased  eye  strain. 
Such  salesmen  are  not  aware  of  “why”  you  need  glasses. 

For  every  physical  defect,  there  is  usually  a  cause.  Understand¬ 
ing  of  this  cause,  recognition  of  the  defect  and  its  correction  are 
inseparably  bound  together.  Only  by  coordinated  understanding  and 
effort  can  the  maximum  of  physical  personal  health  be  maintained 
in  the  correction  of  any  remedial  defects. 


10  September,  1941 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

A.  G.  Cowgill,  Principal 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

It  might  be  timely  now  for  the  beginning  of  our  work  in  Sep¬ 
tember,  when  everyone  is  back  on  his  job  again,  to  summarize  some 
of  the  main  points  of  the  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  taken  from 
the  reports  at  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  Convention  at  Pittsburgh  in  June,  1940, 
and  the  session  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  held  at  Indianapolis  in  July,  1941. 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Committee  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  since 
1934  has  been  made  up  so  as  to  represent  the  schools  and  the  work  for 
the  adult  blind.  It  has  become  apparent,  especially  during  the  last 
four  years,  that  real  prog*ress  could  not  be  made  without  a  much 
closer  relationship  between  the  two  Associations,  without  a  real  co- 
ordination  of  our  efforts  to  deal  effectively  with  the  problem  of  voca¬ 
tional  guidance  for  the  blind  in  its  fourfold  aspect,  namely,  helping 
the  student  to  find  his  vocation,  seeing  to  it  that  he  receives  proper 
training,  providing  adequate  placement  services  and  insuring  inten¬ 
sive  supervision  and  follow-up.  What  is  done  for  the  boys  and  girls 
in  the  schools  will  necessarily  have  definite  and  far-reaching  effects 
on  what  may  be  done  for  that  larger  group  of  blind  persons  not 
educated  in  our  schools.  And  the  experience  gained  with  this  group 
must  necessarily  have  its  effect  on  the  work  in  the  schools. 

In  order  to  bring  about  this  closer  relationship  and  this  effective 
coordination,  a  recommendation  of  this  Committee  was  presented  in 
its  reports  to  the  Convention  of  the  A.  A.  I.  B.  at  Pittsburgh  in  1940 
for  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  on  Vocational  Guidance 
to  be  composed  of  two  superintendents  or  principals  of  schools  for  the 
blind  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Instructors’  Association  and 
two  executives  of  agencies  in  work  for  the  adult  blind  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Workers’  Association,  the  four  members  so 
chosen  to  appoint  a  chairman.  With  some  modifications,  this  plan 
was  approved  by  the  Executive  Committees  of  the  two  Associations. 
The  Conveners  for  each  group  have  already  called  meetings,  with  the 
result  that  when  a  meeting  of  representatives  of  this  joint  committee 
met  in  Indianapolis,  a  definite  program  was  outlined  for  the  year  just 
ahead. 

You  readers  of  the  Proceedings  of  our  two  Associations  will  re¬ 
call  that  a  survey  of  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  w7as  made  by  this  Committee  about  five  years  ago  to  deter- 
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In  our  zeal  to  build  up  the  Central  Marketing  Agency,  to  give 
employment  to  more  blind  people,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  group 
of  blind  people  who  cannot  be  gainfully  employed.  It  can  be  stated 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
blind  people  can  be  trained  for  remunerative  employment.  It  will 
suffice  to  mention  a  few  reasons  for  this  condition. 

A  large  number  of  our  people  lose  their  sight  late  in  life.  This 
involves  a  tremendous  adjustment  on  their  part,  to  enable  them  to 
learn  even  the  commonplace  routine  of  feeding  and  clothing  them¬ 
selves  and  finding  their  way  around  their  homes.  To  the  young  blind 
person  this  adjustment  takes  place  during  the  formative  years,  so 
that  it  is  more  of  a  gradual  process,  and  there  is  no  need  to  break 
down  habits  built  up  over  a  period  of  years.  For  this  reason  the 
older  group  are  loth  to  attempt  very  much  in  the  way  of  training  in 
handwork. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  changing  the  point  of  view  from  the 
visual  to  the  tactual.  This  is  much  more  difficult  for  the  older  blind 
people  who  feel  that  they  cannot  do  anything  without  looking  at  it. 
To  overcome  this  complex,  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  patience  and  sym¬ 
pathetic  understanding  on  the  part  of  the  workers  before  they  are 
able  to  get  these  older  people  to  attempt  even  the  simplest  type  of 
handwork.  In  many  cases  the  older  people  never  attempt  to  travel 
alone,  due  to  the  fact  that  their  hearing  is  bad  or  they  have  a  poor 
sense  of  direction.  This,  added  to  the  other  obstacles,  eliminates  the 
possibility  of  shop  employment  for  them. 

Added  to  the  handicap  of  age  there  is  often  some  physical  disa¬ 
bility  other  than  blindness,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  a  large 
number  of  this  group  to  do  any  handwork,  whatsoever.  For  example, 
arthritis  often  prevents  older  blind  women  from  sewing,  knitting  or 
crocheting.  Heart  trouble,  diabetes,  rheumatism,  et  cetera  prevent 
the  men  from  doing  any  work.  These  and  many  other  difficulties  give 
us  this  large  group  of  blind  people  who  are  either  partially  or  totally 
unemployable.  However  they  should  be  provided  with  as  much  hand¬ 
work  as  possible  to  help  them  employ  their  leisure  time. 

The  C.  M.  A.  has  provided  a  sales  outlet  for  the  articles  made  by 
the  shopworkers  and  the  employable  homeworkers.  With  the  possible 
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BRANCH  PROBLEMS 

Miss  Mary  W.  Rehr,  Executive  Director 
Berks  County  Branch 


September,  1941 


Orchids  to  the  Northampton  County  Branch  for  its  response  to 
the  past  two  articles  in  the  SEER  on  Branch  Problems. 

The  reply  is  so  thought-provoking  and  so  filled  with  meaty  points 
for  discussion  that  I  felt  it  worthy  of  a  reprint  with  the  hope  that 
others  will  follow  suit  in  forwarding  articles  of  this  type. 

Northampton  County  suggests  that  we  divide  the  concept  of 
“problems”  into  their  various  phases  and  relationships  e.g.  “(a) 
Problems  of  the  Branch  Director  in  relation  to  a  Board  of  Directors, 
that  has  fallen  into  the  habit  of  discussing  money  expressed  in  figures 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  expressed  interest  in  human  beings  con¬ 
cerned,  (b)  Problems  of  relationship  between  Executive  Director  and 
blind  people  : 

(1)  re  wages,  piece  work,  voluntary  work,  accepted  rates 
of  pay,  priority  in  giving  out  work. 

(2)  re  payment  for  products  that  do  not  find  a  ready  mar¬ 
ket  ;  re  payment  for  products  that  have  glaring  mistakes  and  yet 
have  cost  the  worker  days  of  labor ;  re  lack  of  supervision  due  to 
lack  of  funds  and  personnel. 

(3)  re  personality  difficulties  that  are  bound  to  occur  wher¬ 
ever  two  or  three  people  work  together — between  Executive  Dir- 

# 

ector  and  workers  or  among  workers  themselves. 

(4)  re  disciplinary  questions — when  Executive  Director  is 
never  able  to  assume  the  authoritative  attitude  of  the  employer 
because  the  worker  knows  that  in  time  of  need  he  will  never  find 
himself  without  wherewithal  so  far  as  food  and  shelter  are  con¬ 
cerned. 

(c)  Problems  of  a  branch,  as  a  Branch  of  a  state-wide  agency — in 
relation  to  a  public  that  wants  to  pity,  or  shrink  or  pass  by  on  the 
other  side,  or  fear  disease,  etc.  What  can  be  accomplished  through 
the  press,  through  organization  of  actively  interested  groups  of  wo¬ 
men,  through  addressing  service  clubs  and  civic  groups,  parent- 
teacher  groups,  through  demonstrations  of  work  and  products  and 
through  sales.  What  problems  do  we  run  into  in  pursuit  of  these 
activities?  Can  we  be  articulate  about  them?” 


(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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CASEWORK 

Miss  Anne  Vlachos,  Executive  Director 
Northampton  County  Branch 

In  this  issue  of  THE  SEER  we  should  like  to  stress  RELATION¬ 
SHIPS,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  life-long  blind  and  of  the  newly 
blinded.  The  question  of  selection  of  suitable  occupation  or  employ¬ 
ment  is  always  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  are  asked 
to  advise  and  perhaps  “place”  the  newly  graduated  (from  a  school 
for  the  blind)  or  the  newly  blinded.  What  elements  press  to  the  fore? 
Perhaps  a  brief  classification  might  help : 

r 

Health— mental,  emotional  and  physical.  Is  there  a  comfortable 
balance  between  the  thought  processes  and  the  emotional  drives  of  the 
individual  concerned?  Can  he  accept  himself  as  a  normal  human 
being,  with  some  limitations  as  to  freedom  of  action  and  of  accom¬ 
plishment,  or  is  he  nursing  a  secret  fear  lest  he  shall  be  found  want¬ 
ing  in  one  direction  or  another?  Does  he  take  on  life  with  a  laugh, 
or  is  he  afraid  that  he  is  being  excluded?  Can  he  trust  other  people’s 
statements,  or  must  he  make  mental  notes  and  check  up  for  fear 
he  will  be  ill  treated?  Has  he  an  intelligent  attitude  to  the  cause  of 
his  blindness  and  all  it  may  involve?  Has  he  become  aware  of  the 
almost  unlimited  triumph  of  his  innate  abilities  over  the  threatened 
uselessness  of  an  empty  life? 

Work — with  the  mind  and  with  the  hands.  We  usually  like  to 
know  in  which  particular  part  of  the  school’s  curriculum  the  graduate 
felt  himself  to  be  most  adequate.  Or  we  like  to  know  what  type  of 
work  the  newly  blinded  person  used  to  do,  and  what  would  be  a  fit¬ 
ting  sequel.  Blandly  we  like  to  say  that  the  newly  blinded  should  as 
nearly  as  possible  continue  in  the  work  that  used  to  be  his,  for  the 
reason  that  he  would  have  an  almost  intuitional  familiarity  with  the 
job,  and  there  would  be  greater  ease  in  using  the  fingertips  with 
greater  consciousness.  I  think  this  point  of  view  is  open  to  question. 
A  man  who  used  to  be  one  of  a  group  of  hard  workers,  and  knew  his 
way  about  the  quarry  with  his  eyes  shut,  somehow  could  not  be 
continued  in  the  job.  Why  not?  Here  are  the  reasons:  through  the 
long  period  of  oncoming  loss  of  vision,  his  health  also  had  suffered, 
and  the  surety  of  touch  had  become  uncertain.  Throughout  the  course 
of  several  years  his  “nerve”  was  leaving  him;  he  felt  more  and  more 
left  behind;  and  finally  he  was  sure  that  he  was  being  kept  on  just 
because  somebody  was  sorry  for  him.  He  tried  to  be  gracious  about 
being  pitied  and  accepting  help,  and  instead  of  developing  within 
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himself  a  new  sense  of  fitness  for  meeting  life  under  restricted  condi¬ 
tions,  he  looked  upon  himself  more  and  more  as  something  the  Lord 
had  forgotten.  His  relationships  had  all  become  of  the  kind  that 
destroy  the  will  to  do,  the  will  to  be  master  of  one’s  fate.  In  the  end 
it  was  best  for  him  to  go  into  something  entirely  different,  and  well 
away  from  the  pitying  bystanders.  The  complete  change  became  a 
complete  success. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  young  graduate  who  wishes  to 
excel  in  mental  accomplishments.  Every  opportunity  was  given,  every 
encouragement  was  provided.  But  was  that  all?  It  turned  out  that 
the  young  person  in  question  had  indeed  scientifically  demonstrable 
mental  ability  of  a  high  order — but  yet  the  failure  was  complete. 
The  reasons  ?  Social  relationships  were  all  awry ;  emotional  blockings 
and  strivings  were  totally  uncontrolled;  work  habits  were  deplorable. 
So  the  planning  of  a  continuance  of  mental  activity  (in  College) 
based  on  the  best  showing  made  in  previous  schooling,  did  not  work 
out.  And,  to  make  matters  worse,  there  had  been  a  veritable  store¬ 
house  of  secret  resentment  pushing  through  all  the  relationships 
which  had  constituted  this  young  person’s  milieu  for  many  years 
past.  Destructiveness  ran  through  every  motivation — and  now  that 
this  individual  is  occupied  in  a  totally  different  direction,  there  is  yet 
no  improvement  because  in  every  new  relationship  set  up,  there  is  the 
barrier  of  distrust,  resentment,  hatred.  It  seems  to  the  writer  that 
the  only  hope  for  this  person  lies  in  honest  self-discovery  and  in 
humility  of  spirit  to  tackle  inner  problems  with  a  will  to  correct 
them — and  that  is  where  casework  begins,  if  the  individual  in  ques¬ 
tion  can  free  himself  sufficiently  to  permit  a  constructive  relation¬ 
ship  to  be  set  up. 
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CENTRAL  MARKETING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

George  V.  Bassett,  Acting  Sales  Manager 

This  issue  of  the  SEER  offers  a  splendid  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  all  those  with  whom  I  have  been  working  since 
coming  to  Harrisburg.  Executives,  Directors,  Staff  and  Board  Mem¬ 
bers  have  all  given  such  fine  co-operation  and  through  their  considera¬ 
tion  and  many  kindnesses  have  made  my  work  here  very  enjoyable. 

In  recent  years  I  have  had  considerable  experience  with  various 
types  of  selling  and  in  Central  Marketing  Agency  I  see  a  real  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  do  one  of  the  finest  selling  jobs  in  work  for  the  blind.  This 
inter-branch  co-operation  in  the  production  of  finished  articles  is 
bringing  about  a  closer  relationship  which  will  ultimately  make  us 
stronger  and  better  able  to  work  with  and  for  blind  people.  During 
the  past  two  or  three  months  there  have  been  many  difficulties  to 
overcome,  such  as  shortages  of  raw  materials  caused  by  Defense 
Priority  and  truck  strikes,  but  in  spite  of  these  and  the  fact  that 
ordinarily  the  summer  months  are  usually  slower  from  a  sales  stand¬ 
point  there  is  a  general  increase  in  sales.  This  is  extremely  encourag¬ 
ing  and  the  interest  shown  on  the  part  of  Branch  Executive  Dir¬ 
ectors  is  of  great  help.  Just  recently,  on  several  occasions,  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Directors  have  referred  people  to  us  for  interviews.  One 
man  who  came  to  us  from  out  of  town  is  now  working  in  one  of  our 
Units  rehabilitating  himself  through  this  employment.  Incidentally, 
this  man  is  partially  blind  and  is  finding  the  work  interesting  and 
remunerative. 

Production  of  standardized  Blind  Made  Products  has  been  stim¬ 
ulated  through  increasing  sales.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  in  one 
Branch  the  earnings  of  workers  were  doubled  during  the  first  year. 
In  many  Branches  participating  as  suppliers,  although  there  may  not 
yet  be  many  more  employed,  increased  sales  have  made  possible  more 
work  and  earnings  for  blind  workers.  One  Branch  pointed  out  that 
one  of  its  homeworkers  who  formerly  produced  from  18  to  20  units 
a  week  is  now  producing  from  60  to  70  units  per  week.  It  is  progress 
like  this  that  makes  CMA  worthy  of  our  continued  co-operation  and 
support. 

At  present  there  are  four  Central  Marketing  Agency  Units  in 
operation  and  it  is  expected  that  by  the  middle  of  September  this 
number  will  have  grown  to  six  Units.  It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  one 
day  every  branch  will  be  participating  and  through  our  united  effort 
build  for  Pennsylvania  an  organization  that  will  be  an  example  to  the 
world.  It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  pledge  any  assistance  on  my  part 
that  may  help  to  make  this  possible. 
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William  Chapin  was  an  interested  observer  of,  or  an  active  par¬ 
ticipator  in,  almost  every  great  movement  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
especially  of  those  pertaining  to  the  conquest  of  blindness.  Of  an 
artistic  and  literary  temperament,  his  talents  ran  to  journalism,  con¬ 
structive  criticism,  and  special  education.  Born  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1802,  less  than  twenty  years  after  Valentine  Hauy  of  Paris  promul¬ 
gated  his  epoch-making  system  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and 
educated  during  the  period  that  Hauy’s  activities  were  beginning  to 
stir  the  philanthropic  spirit  of  the  Quaker  City,  he  came  early  under 
the  magic  wands  of  Doctors  Physick,  Gibson,  Hays,  and  other  em¬ 
inent  physicians  interested  in  the  establishment  of  Wills  Eye  Hos¬ 
pital  and  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind.  His  professional  duties  took  him,  in  the  early  thirties,  to  New 
York  City,  where  he  came  into  contact  with  the  embryo  education  of 
the  blind  in  that  city,  and  where,  teaching  a  Sunday  School  class 
of  blind  pupils,  he  became  personally  interested  in  a  number  of 
young  blind  people. 

Mr.  Chapin’s  professional  prominence  and  his  known  interest  in 
the  education  of  blind  people  led  to  his  election,  in  1840,  to  the  Super¬ 
intendency  of  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind.  Of  his  six  years’ 
work  here,  a  later  distinguished  superintendent  of  the  same  school, 
G.  L.  Smead,  says  in  part,  “Mr.  Chapin’s  administration  was  emin¬ 
ently  successful.  He  was  a  man  of  earnestness  and  intelligence.  His 
heart  was  in  the  work  for  the  education  of  the  blind,  and  he  gave 
much  thought  to  improving  methods  of  instruction.”  That  his  pre¬ 
mature  resignation  in  1846  was  primarily  due  to  politics  is  considered 
the  more  probable  from  the  fact  that  his  return  was  subsequently 
requested  by  the  Board  of  the  School. 

Having  established  and  conducted  successfully  for  three  years  a 
Seminary  for  Young  Women,  at  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  he  accepted,  in  Nov¬ 
ember,  1840  the  Principalship  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind.  Here,  for  thirty-nine  fruitful  years,  he  so 
labored  as  to  place  his  school  foremost  among  institutions  of  its  kind, 
and  to  make  it  the  “colonizing  center”  from  which  graduates  were  to 
go  forth  to  establish,  become  principals  of,  and  teachers  in  schools  and 
employment  agencies  for  the  blind  in  every  part  of  the  civilized  world. 
Supplementary  to  and  closely  correlated  with  this  colonizing  activity 
was  the  flow  of  the  more  capable  blind  students  from  home  and 
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abroad  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the 
Blind  for  special  or  post-graduate  work.  In  all  this,  as  the  chief  ex¬ 
ponent  of  the  School,  Mr.  Chapin’s  name  became  a  word  with  which  to 
conjure  throughout  work  for  the  blind  everywhere. 

The  accomplishments  of  Julius  R.  Friedlander  during  the  six 
years  prior  to  his  death  at  the  age  of  thirty-six,  despite  recurring 
periods  of  ill  health,  will  ever  appear  little  short  of  the  marvelous  in 
the  eyes  of  those  experienced  in  the  difficulties  with  which  he  had  to 
contend.  Any  change  of  administration,  however,  is  accompanied  by  a 
measure  of  unrest,  and  much  of  his  good  work  was  jeopardized  by  the 
five  changes  in  principals  of  the  decade  immediately  following.  Had 
Mr.  Chapin,  instead  of  going  to  the  Ohio  School,  followed  Mr.  Fried- 
lander  immediately  as  Principal,  much  unrest  and  consequent  loss 
of  efficiency  might  have  been  avoided.  As  it  was  the  harmonizing  of 
many  conflicting  theories  in  the  policies  and  practices  of  the  school 
demanded  much  of  Mf.  Chapin’s  earlier  attention.  Fortunately,  he  was 
by  nature  ultimately  just;  and  the  more  important  cross-currents 
coalesced  at  his  magic  approach  to  each  perplexing  problem;  so  that, 
in  less  than  three  years,  all  theories  were  reduced  in  practice  to  one 
complex  objective,  that  of  fitting  each  blind  pupil  for  his  maximum 
participation  in  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  life,  which  is  the 
real  end  of  any  education  worth  the  name.  The  utter  failure  on  the 
part  of  many  otherwise  informed  educators  to  recognize  this  prin¬ 
ciple,  is  mainly  responsible  for  the  apparent  relegation  of  William 
Chapin  to  second  place  among  our  leading  educators  of  the  Blind. 

As  early  as  1863,  Mr.  Chapin  wrote  substantially  as  follows :  “The 
education  of  blind  children  is  a  simple  matter.  It  has  almost  ceased 
to  be  a  novelty.  One  truth,  namely,  that  many  educated  blind  youth, 
when  returned  to  the  world  without  resources  for  labor,  will  become 
helpless  dependents,  with  sensibilities  painfully  sharpened  by  the 
very  culture  they  have  received  renders  very  questionable  any  un¬ 
balanced  curricula  for  the  education  of  blind  youth.”  Ten  years  later, 
speaking  of  curricula,  he  says :  “Any  failure  to  recognize  the  co-equal 
importance  of  the  literary,  musical,  and  industrial  departments  must 
be  regarded  as  not  only  a  defect  in  the  curriculum  itself,  but  as  a 
permanent  injury  and  injustice  to  the  future  welfare  of  innumerable 
blind  graduates.”  Again  in  1868,  he  wrote,  “It  is  not  too  much  to  claim 
that  our  system  is  so  far  complete  as  to  give  to  blind  persons  of  fair 
intelligence  a  good  education  in  all  the  branches  taught  to  the  seeing 
in  our  best  grammar  and  high  schools.”  His  rebuttal  to  those  who 
contended  that  this  emphasis  on  parity  with  the  education  of  the 
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seeing  was  at  the  expense  of  industrial  arts,  was  briefly,  “Their 
chances  of  success  as  mechanics  are  improved  by  the  education  they 
receive.”  In  other  words,  Mr.  Chapin  believed  firmly  that  a  well- 
rounded  education  was  the  best  possible  preparation  to  enable  a  pupil 
to  exercise  any  talents  he  might  possess.  The  following  quotations 
from  Mr.  Chapin  and  from  his  successor,  Mr.  Frank  Battles,  not  only 
bear  out  the  foregoing,  but  show  that  the  former  regarded  the  build¬ 
ing  of  a  strong  moral  character  as  an  indispensable  element  in  any 
well-rounded  educational  foundation.  “Our  discipline  is  not  severe, 
but  decided,  and  adapted  to  the  age  and  temperament  of  the  scholar. 
Obedience  is  the  first  law.  Corporal  punishment  is  not  used.  Pro¬ 
fanity  is  never  tolerated.  Care  is  taken  to  instil  good  morals  and  a 
proper  behavior  into  the  minds  and  habits  of  the  children.  The  sexes 
are  taught  separately  and  do  not  associate  together.”  In  1889,  Mr. 
Battles  writes  of  his  late  chief,  “My  official  relations  with  Mr.  Chapin 
extended  over  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  during  much  of  which  time 
I  was  associated  with  him  daily  in  the  management.  With  full  half  a 
century  between  us  in  age,  it  was  but  natural  that  there  should  be 
some  difference  of  opinion;  yet  our  relations  were  uniformly  cordial. 
Much  of  this  I  now  believe  was  due  to  his  gentle  nature.  For  every 
offender,  he  had  some  excuse,  and  his  long  suffering  with  ill-behaved 
pupils  to  save  them  from  themselves  and  from  disgrace  by  suspension, 
is  the  seed  that  will  bear  fruit  in  the  government  of  the  Institution 
for  many  years.”  The  assurance  of  a  fair  hearing  may  have  led  a 
few,  with  some  success,  to  impose  on  Mr.  Chapin;  but  this  assurance 
shared  alike  by  pupil  and  teacher,  was  the  secret  of  the  respect  for, 
and  the  confidence  in,  Mr.  Chapin’s  judgment  and  leadership. 

When  Mr.  Chapin  became  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institu¬ 
tion  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  two  of  the  advanced  students 
were  attending  the  seeing  high  school.  These  boys  subsequently 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania;  and  one  of  them, 
David  Loughery,  in  1853,  established  the  Maryland  School  for  the 
Blind.  His  very  promising  career,  however,  was  cut  short  by  his  pre¬ 
mature  death,  and  the  work  there  struggled  on  until  1864,  when,  at 
Mr.  Chapin’s  suggestion,  it  was  taken  over  by  Frederick  Douglas 
Morrison,  a  capable  young  graduate  of  Girard  College.  As  Mr.  Chapin 
was  a  staunch  advocate  of  the  coeducation  of  blind  and  seeing  youth 
in  high  schools  and  college,  he  found  the  tuitional  limitation  of'  eight 
years  inadequate  to  the  complete  education  of  his  more  capable  pupils. 
Although  he  lived  to  see  the  period  of  tuition  lengthened  to  twelve 
years,  even  this  did  not  enable  him  to  accept  pupils  under  nine  years 
of  age.  This  fact  delayed  the  education  of  the  blind  child  at  least 
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two  years  as  compared  with  his  seeing  competitor.  In  an  effort  to 
overcome  this  handicap  and  to  insure  a  measure  of  elementary  pre¬ 
paration  as  an  entrance  requirement  to  the  Institution,  the  State 
Legislature,  in  1877,  upon  the  initiative  of  Mr.  Chapin,  authorized  the 
public  schools  to  admit  blind  children  of  an  earlier  age  for  certain 
elementary  instruction,  oral  and  otherwise.  Due  to  factors  too  com¬ 
plex  for  discussion  here,  the  experiment  did  not  meet  the  issue;  and, 
in  1884,  Mr.  Chapin  opened  what  was  probably  the  first  kindergarten 
department  in  any  school  for  the  blind.  With  an  instruction  period 
thus  assured  for  blind  children  from  six  to  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
the  foundation  was  finally  laid  which  made  possible  the  broader  and 
more  diversified  education  of  the  past  fifty  years. 

David  Duffle  Wood  is  a  typical  example  of  Mr.  Chapin’s  judgment 
in  the  selection  of  his  assistants.  Educated  in  the  Institution,  young 
Wood  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  its  musical  department  in 
1862,  and  rose  on  merit  to  the  head  before  the  death  of  his  beloved 
Principal.  Dr.  Wood’s  biography  has  been  so  well  written  by  Edward 
E.  Allen,  the  Nestor  of  our  profession,  that  it  would  be  sheer  (pre¬ 
sumption  to  attempt  further  elaboration  here.  It  should  be  said,  how¬ 
ever,  that  his  ability  as  an  organist  and  teacher  was  so  great  as  to 
attract  to  him  seeing  students  from  home  and  abroad,  while  he  ele¬ 
vated  the  musical  department  of  his  school  to  the  foremost  place 
among  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  world. 

In  conclusion,  William  Chapin  was  the  virtual  founder,  in  1853, 
of  the  American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind,  was  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  committee  appointed  by  that  body  to  memorialize  Congress 
for  funds  with  which  to  emboss  text-books  for  the  education  of  the 
blind,  was  among  the  very  first  advocates  of  a  uniform  type,  and 
was  President  of  the  second  meeting  of  the  Instructors  held  in  1871. 
A  Christian  gentleman  and  a  true  Victorian,  he  ploughed,  sowed,  and 
watered,  leaving  in  full  faith  his  graduates  and  associates  to  gather  in 
the  harvest. 
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TENTATIVE  PROGRAM 

INTER-BRANCH  CONFERENCE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
October  23,  24,  25,  1941 


SESSION  I:  Thursday,  October  23,  1941,  8  P.  M.  Hotel  Americus. 
Informal  Reception.  (Details  to  be  announced.) 


SESSION  II:  Friday,  October  23,  1941,  9:00 — 12  Noon.  Hotel  Americus 
Presiding:  F.  E.  Weaver,  President,  P.  A.  B. 

1.  Formal  opening  of  conference. 

2.  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS,  Chairman,  Miss  Marcella  S.  Cohen, 

Eye  Medical  Executive,  Pittsburgh  Branch 

(a)  “Method  of  Initiating  a  Practical  Community  Program.”  Nat¬ 
ional  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness.  (Speaker  to  be  an¬ 
nounced.) 

(b)  “Basis  of  Collaboration  between  Industrial  Organizations  and 
the  Association’s  Prevention  Service.”  Mr.  A.  T.  Metcalf,  Safety  Sup¬ 
ervisor,  Pottstown  Division,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company. 

(c)  “Establishment  and  Operation  of  an  Eye  Clinic  in  a  Rural  Com¬ 
munity.”  Mrs.  Bernice  C.  English,  Supervisor,  Conservation  of  Vision, 
State  Council  for  the  Blind;  and  Dr.  H.  F.  Clark,  Ophthalmologist,  Phil- 
ipsburg  State  Hospital. 

(d)  “Care  of  the  Partially  Sighted  Child,  Medical  and  Educational.” 
Miss  Evelyn  Carpenter,  Executive  Director,  Philadelphia  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness. 

(e)  “Conservation  of  Vision  as  Practiced  by  the  Allentown  Schools.” 
Mr.  Wm.  Connor,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Allentown. 

(f)  Discussion  of  the  foregoing  subjects. 


SESSION  III:  Conference  Luncheon,  12:15  P.  M.  Hotel  Americus 
Presiding:  To  be  announced. 

Speaker:  Mr.  Gayle  Burlingame,  Executive  Director,  State  Council  for  the 
Blind 

Subject:  “The  Church  of  the  Blind  Brothers.” 

(Eight  Months  of  1941  in  the  Council) 
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SESSION  IV:  Friday,  October  24,  1941,  2:00  P.  M.— 5:00  P.  M.  Hotel  Americus 

1.  REHABILITATION,  PLACEMENT  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
Chairman  (To  be  announced). 

(a)  “What  is  the  Future  of  the  Private  Agency  in  Organized  Work 
for  the  Blind?”  (Vocational  Guidance,  Placement,  and  Employment.) 
Geo.  F.  Meyer,  Executive  Officer,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 

Blind. 

(b)  “Central  Marketing  of  Blind-Made  Products  and  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.”  Eugene  D.  Morgret,  Retail  Sales  Manager, 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind. 

(c)  “Are  Our  Branches  Deriving  Maximum  Benefit  from  their  Aux¬ 
iliaries?”  Mrs.  J.  P.  Gallagher,  President  Dauphin  County  Auxiliary. 

(d)  “Teaching  the  Adult  Blind  New  Crafts.”  Russell  0.  Webber, 
Project  Supervisor  of  Adult  Education  for  the  Blind,  Works  Projects 
Administration. 

(e)  Discussion  of  the  foregoing  subjects. 

SESSION  V:  Banquet,  Friday,  October  24,  1941,  6:15  P.  M.  Hotel  Americus 

Presiding:  Dr.  W.  C.  Masonlheimer,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  Lehigh  County 
Branch 

Speaker:  Morris  S.  Frank,  Vice  President,  The  Seeing  Eye,  Inc. 

Sound  picture,  lecture,  and  question  and  answer  period. 

(Additional  features  to  be  announced.) 


SESSION  VI:  Saturday,  October  25,  1941,  9:00—10:00  A.  M.  Hotel  Americus 

1.  Meeting — Executive  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

Presiding:  F.  E.  Weaver, 

2.  Meeting — Executive  Directors’  Group. 

Presiding — Peter  Stipp,  Jr.,  Executive  Director,  Lackawanna  County 
Branch 

SESSION  VII:  Automobile  Tour  of  Allentown — 10:30 — 12  Noon. 

SESSION  VIII:  Luncheon  and  Fall  Meeting,  Board  of  Trustees,  Pennsylvania 

Association  for  the  Blind,  Saturday,  October  25,  1941,  12:15 
P.  M.  Hotel  Americus 

Presiding:  F.  E.  Weaver 

Speaker:  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  President,  A.  A.  W.  B.  and  Secretary  of 
the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 

Subject:  “Highlights  of  the  A.  A.  W.  B.  Biennial  Conference  at  Indianapolis, 
July,  1941.” 

Adjournment. 


HOTEL  ACCOMODATIONS 

AMERICUS  HOTEL  RATES: 

Single  rooms — $3.00 — $4.50;  Rooms  with  double  bed,  $5.00; 
Rooms  with  twin  beds,  $5.50 — $7.50.  All  rooms  with  bath. 
Meals:  Luncheons — $.85;  Friday  evening  banquet,  $1.25 
MAKE  YOUR  RESERVATIONS  EARLY! 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 

June  1,  1941 


ASSETS 


Cash,  Regular  Fund  . 

Cash,  Special  Fund  . 

Petty  Cash  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Trade  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loan  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  . 

Association 

$  156.96 

3,137.77 
20.00 

7,500.00 

Branches 

$  10,004.88 
14,301.38 
943.00 
38,176.75 
3,135.33 
21,485.00 
550.44 

Consolidated 

$  10,161.84 
17,439.15 
963.00 
38,176.75 
3,135.33 
21,485.00 
550.44 

Notes  Receivable  . 

154.80 

154.80 

Inventory  . 

78,665.95 

525.00 

78,665.95 

525.00 

Available  Appropriation,  Com . 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  . 

11,910.38 

11,910.38 

Investments,  Securities  &  Svgs . 

22.50 

22.50 

Real  Estate,  Buildings  &  Equipment  . 

1,641.92 

305,651.63 

307,293.55 

Automobiles  &  Trucks  . 

5,029.90 

5,029.90 

Deferred  Expense  . 

50.70 

50.70 

Association  Acct.  Transfer  . 

700.00 

1,331.37 

2,031.37 

TOTAL  ASSETS  . 

$13,156.65 

$491,939.01 

$505,095.66 

LIABILITIES  AND 

NET  WORTH 

Accrued  Allotments  Due,  Branches  . 

$  3,600.00 

$  . 

$  3,600.00 

Accounts  Payable,  Trade  . 

32,182.21 

32,182.21 

Accounts  Payable,  Branches  . 

2,246.52 

2,246.52 

Notes  Payable  . 

50,700.00 

50,700.00 

Mortgages  Payable  . 

10,000.00 

10,000.00 

Loans  Payable  (Trans.)  . 

700.00 

700.00 

Accrued  Interest  Payable  . 

1,078.34 

1,078.34 

Unpaid  on  Equipment  . 

7.40 

7.40 

RESERVE  FOR  DEPRECIATION: 

Furniture,  Fixt.  &  Bldgs . 

38,844.50 

38,844.50 

Equipment  and  Machinery  . 

58,959.59 

58,959.59 

Auto  Trucks  . 

3,519.00 

3,519.00 

Reserve  for  doubtful  accounts  . 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

UNABSORBED  CONTRIBUTIONS: 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  . 

7,500.00 

7,500.00 

Local  Aid  and  Welfare  . 

29,210.38 

29,210.38 

Pittsburgh  Br.,  Mortgage  and  Special 
Fund  . 

20,455.00 

242,236.07 

20,455.00 

243,592.72 

NET  WORTH  . 

1,356.65 

Total  Liabilities  and  Net  Worth  . 

$13,156.65 

$491,939.01 

$505,095.66 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT-— INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

June  1,  1940 — May  31,  1941 


INCOME 


Sales  . 

Local  City  Aid  . 

Welfare  Aid  . 

Association 

$ . 

Branches 

$359,815.26 

39,146.57 

89,127.09 

4,726.98 

1,196.50 

12,882.82 

5,400.00 

3,432.78 

28,068.09 

Consolidated 

$359,815.26 

39,146.57 

89,127.09 

4,726.98 

1,196.50 

16,382.82 

16,650.00 

3,432.78 

28,721.84 

Gifts  and  Contributions  . 

County  Maintenance  . 

Receipts  from  Special  Funds  . 

State  Appropriation  . 

Loans  . 

3,500.00 

11,250.00 

Miscellaneous  . 

653.75 

TOTAL  INCOME  . 

$15,403.75 

$543,796.09 

$559,199.84 

EXPENSES 

Salaries — Supervision  and  Clerical,  Blind  ...  $  3,800.00 

$  16,830.87 

$  20,630.87 

Salaries — Supervision  and  Clerical,  Sighted 

2,151.50 

51,428.65 

53,580.15 

Wages  and  Handicap,  Blind  . 

92,549.10 

92,549.10 

Wages,  Sighted  . 

31,820.24 

31,820.24 

Purchases  for  resale  . 

14,557.46 

14,557.46 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated  . 

258,611.56 

258,611.56 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power  . 

54.47 

4,777.93 

4,832.40 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

144.57 

2,336.62 

2,481.19 

Insurance  . 

236.38 

3,370.09 

3,606.47 

Truck  Delivery  . 

5,345.95 

5,345.95 

Travel  and  Carfare  . 

1,062.63 

5,350.73 

6,413.36 

Office  Supplies  . 

155.44 

1,883.27 

2,038.71 

Printing  and  Postage  . 

1,380.91 

1,494.91 

2,875.82 

Rent  . 

780.00 

4,266.69 

5,046.69 

Shop  Supplies  . 

4,001.10 

4,001.10 

Collections  Expense  . 

28.05 

28.05 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  . 

77.50 

4,103.53 

4,181.03 

Social  Service  and  Aid  . 

2,830.08 

2,830.08 

Prevention  . 

10,191.06 

785.47 

10,191.06 

785.47 

Placement  . 

Education  and  Recreation  . 

1,493.81 

1,493.81 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . 

3,039.15 

3,039.15 

Interest  on  Other  Debts  . 

659.93 

659.93 

Library  Expense  . 

5.25 

5.25 

Conference  Expense  . 

321.20 

220.49 

541.69 

Miscellaneous  (Unclassified)  . 

259.42 

7,768.83 

8,028.25 

New  Equipment  . 

205.61 

3,987.75 

4,193.36 

Memberships  and  Dues  . 

39.75 

921.90 

961.65 

Branch  Allotments  . 

7,200.00 

7,200.00 

1,566.82 

Deferred  Expense  . 

1,566.82 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Special  Fund  . 

1,073.02 

1,073,02 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Others  . 

14,190.48 

14,190.48 

Advance,  Special  Fund  . 

8,089.23 

8,089.23 

Retirements  . 

1,812.69 

$561,387.46 

1,812.69 

$579,262.09 

TOTAL  EXPENSES 

$17,874.63 
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Legislation  and  Growth 

(Continued  from  page  7) 

results  have  been  perceptibly  larger  and  more  congenial  employment 
for  more  blind  adults.  This  Pittsburgh  retail  sales  unit  provides  the 
Association  with  the  large  volumes  of  sales  which  are  essential  to  the 
over-all  success  of  the  Central  Marketing  plan.  With  the  coming  of 
anticipated  increases  in  the  volume  of  sales  inevitably  comes  enhance¬ 
ment  of  employment  possibilities  for  blind  men  and  women  in  the 
areas  occupied  by  our  participating  Branches.  C.  M.  A.  has  already 
given  a  modest  demonstration  of  its  ability  to  broaden  the  markets 
for  blind-made  products,  with  accompanying  healthy  interchange  of 
orders  between  participating  Branches.  The  passage  of  time  will 
disclose  an  increase  in  this  ability,  with  a  commensurately  larger 
benefit  to  all  of  our  Branches.  Heretofore  most  of  our  Branches 
endeavored  merely  to  sell  their  products  in  their  own  back  yards. 
Under  this  new  plan  the  entire  state  is  the  market  of  our  smallest 
as  well  as  our  largest  Branch,  irrespective  of  their  geographic  loca¬ 
tion.  Industrially  and  therapeutically  speaking,  this  is  growth ! 

Vocational  Guidance 

(Continued  from  page  10) 

mine  what  was  being  done  to  provide  vocational  guidance  for  blind 
youth.  The  reports,  read  at  Raleigh,  1936  and  Toronto,  1937,  found 
that  no  school  for  the  blind  had  a  Vocational  Guidance  program  as 
set  up  by  this  Committee,  although  seven  schools  had  made  a  begin¬ 
ning.  It  was  thought  desirable,  after  a  lapse  of  five  years  to  resurvey 
the  situation.  A  questionnaire  was,  therefore,  sent  to  all  residential 
schools  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  to  all  of  the  Public 
School  Systems  maintaining  classes  for  blind  children.  Replies  re¬ 
ceived  from  forty  residential  schools  indicate  that  fifteen  have  Voca¬ 
tional  Guidance  programs.  Of  these,  at  least  nine  may  be  said  to 
have  a  program  measurably  approaching  what  this  Committee  re¬ 
gards  as  essential.  The  thirteen  replies  received  from  public  school 
systems  indicate  that  there  has  been  no  change  since  the  previous 
survey. 

So  long  as  Vocational  Guidance  is  not  provided,  education  must 
fail  to  accomplish  one  of  its  main  purposes  and  drifting,  accompanied 
with  loss  of  morale  and  consequent  unhappiness,  will  only  too  fre¬ 
quently  be  the  outcome.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  workers  and 
educators  in  our  field  are  getting  down  to  brass  tacks  and  are  seeking 
workable  solutions  to  concrete  problems. 
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Frank  Dyer 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

turned  to  fishing  and  to  golf,  bu„  most  of  all  to  reading,  and  his 
library  of  technical,  historical,  biographical  and  fictional  volumes  is 
outstanding. 

Among  his  own  inventions  were  an  electrical  steering  gear  for 
ships,  and  a  round-bale  cotton  press.  He  was  the  first  to  develop  a 
process  for  making  liquid  air.  In  all  he  held  patents  on  over  one 
hundred  inventions,  of  which  the  most  celebrated  is  the  Talking  Book. 

Mr.  Dyer  died  at  his  home  in  Ventnor,  New  Jersey,  June  4,  1941. 


—  o  — 


Training  and  Employment 

(Continued  from  page  11) 

exception  of  his  immediate  family  and  friends,  there  is  no  ready 
market  for  the  articles  of  the  therapeutic  worker.  Whether  or  not 
he  receives  remuneration  for  his  work  is  not  usually  important  to 
him,  but  it  would  give  him  a  sense  of  importance  and  usefulness  to 
know  that  the  articles  which  he  made  could  be  readily  sold. 

Any  suggestions  for  solving  this  problem  would  be  appreciated 
by  the  writer. 


Branch  Problems 

(Continued  from  page  12) 

Thus  Northampton  throws  out  its  challenge  to  the  other 
Branches,  stressing  the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  Branch  Director  in  his  relation  to  his  Directors,  the  blind, 
the  public  and  his  ever-present  lack  of  funds — and  the  problems  of 
the  Branch  itself,  which  should  be  striving  to  attain  and  maintain 
its  position  among  other  accredited  and  established  social  work 
agencies. 

Have  any  of  the  other  Branches  answers  to  these  problems? 
If  so,  let  us  have  your  reactions  and  any  suggestions  for  overcoming 
these  obstacles  to  smooth  administration.  I  feel  sure  each  Director 
will  find  at  least  one  problem  that  has  a  familiar  ring  and  strikes  home 
to  his  own  Branch. 
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THIS  issue  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated  to 
Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary  of  the 
Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn, 
New  York  and  President  of  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  (See 
page  4) . 
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PETER  J.  SALMON 


DETER  J.  SALMON  is  a  native  of  New  England,  having  been  born  in  Hudson, 
-*•  Massachusetts,  July  20,  1895.  He  received  most  of  his  education  in  Worcester 
and  Boston.  He  is  a  graduate  of  Perkins  Institution  at  Watertown,  Mass.,  where 
he  took  post-graduate  work  for  two  years,  during  which  time  he  specialized  in 
teaching  the  deaf-blind.  After  finishing  his  education  in  1916,  Mr.  Salmon  joined 
the  staff  of  the  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind.  In  1917,  he  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  the  invitation  of  Mr.  Eben  P. 
Morford,  who  was  the  Founder  and  who,  himself,  was  totally  blind. 

Mr.  Salmon’s  special  training  fitted  him  very  well  for  this  particular  type 
of  organization  work  which  was  required  at  the  Industrial  Home.  When  he 
began  work,  the  Home  was  serving  in  its  small  workshop  thirty  blind  men, 
and  doing  a  business  of  $38,000  a  year.  In  1941,  the  Light  Buoy  Industries  Shel¬ 
tered  Workshops  of  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  will  do  a  business  of 
over  $400,000.  This  work  also  includes  Social  Service,  which  has  a  register  of 
more  than  800  men,  and  a  Placement  Department,  through  which  some  of  the 
most  modern  stands  are  operated. 

Mr.  Salmon  first  became  Business  Manager  of  The  Industrial  Home  for 
the  Blind  and  several  years  later  became  Secretary  and  Assistant  Director. 
During  this  time,  the  work  of  the  Home  has  progressed  so  much  that  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  one  of  the  outstanding  organizations  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Salmon  has  always  maintained  a  special  interest  in  the  deaf-blind,  and 
there  are  eleven  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind  at  the  present  time,  all 
of  whom  are  self-supporting.  This  is  considered  a  real  achievement. 

In  addition  to  his  work  at  The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  which  recently 
opened  a  new  building  at  1000  Atlantic  Avenue,  Brooklyn,  Mr.  Salmon  has  acted 
as  a  special  consultant  for  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  making  sur¬ 
veys  in  Boston,  Indianapolis,  Pittsburgdi  and  other  cities.  With  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel, 
President,  and  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director,  of  the  American  Foun¬ 
dation  for  the  Blind,  Mr.  Salmon  was  largely  responsible  for  the  passage  of 
the  Wagner-O’Day  bill,  which  gives  blind  people  of  the  United  States  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  making  brooms,  mops,  pillow-cases  and  many  other  products  for  sale 
to  the  Federal  Government  at  fair  market  prices.  This  law  has  resulted  in  the 
employment  of  more  than  400  additional  blind  persons  in  workshops  of  which 
there  are  51  throughout  the  country  participating  in  this  Government  program. 
Mr.  Salmon  is  Vice-President  and  one  of  the  organizers  of  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind,  which  allocates  the  government  orders  to  the  agencies  for  the 
blind. 

Mr.  Salmon  has  served  as  President  of  the  Greater  New  York  Council  of 
Agencies  for  the  Blind,  President  of  the  New  York  State  Federation  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  and  in  July,  1941  was  elected  President  of  The  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  which  is  considered  the  highest  honor  within  the 
gift  of  those  engaged  in  this  field. 
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WHAT  THE  SEER  SEES 

The  SEER  looks  with  favor  upon  the  capitulation  of  Miss  Mary 
W.  Rehr.  Congratulations,  Mr.  Henry  Richard  Christman !  It  is  earn¬ 
estly  hoped  that  Mrs.  Christman  will  not  readily  surrender  her  com¬ 
prehensive  grasp  upon  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Berks  County. 

The  SEER  acknowledges  with  genuine  appreciation  the  many 
contributions  to  this  issue  which  have  been  generously  made  by 
those  who  personally  appeared  on  our  Conference  program  at  Allen¬ 
town.  These  papers  are  reproduced  with  virtually  no  editing,  there¬ 
fore  the  views  expressed  and  the  policies  implied  do  not  necessarily 
represent  those  of  the  Editors  and  the  Association. 

The  growing  importance  of  the  Sheltered  Workshop  in  the 
general  scheme  of  things  is  definitely  emphasized  in  the  dedication 
to  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  on  page  4,  and  in  the  excellent  paper  by 
Mr.  W.  S.  Ratchford,  Secretary  of  the  Maryland  Workshop  for  the 

Blind  on  page  31. 

Our  old  friend  and  co-worker,  Eugene  D.  Morgret,  personally 
missed  the  Conference  because  he  was  “on  location”  in  Kansas, 
but  his  paper  on  “Retail  Sales — State  and  National”  was  enjoyed 
very  much  by  all.  See  page  38. 
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INTER-BRANCH  CONFERENCE 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 

Allentown,  Pennsylvania 
October  23,  24,  25,  1941 

Our  first  Inter-Branch  Conference  was  held  in  Harrisburg  in  1930.  On 
that  occasion  papers  were  read  by  staff  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  and  other 
Branches  and  we  were  honored  with  the  presence  of  the  late  C.  B.  Auel  and  S. 
Mervyn  Sinclair,  President  and  Executive  Director  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  respectively.  It  was  a  modest  but  deserving  beginning  of  what  sub¬ 
sequently  became  an  annual  affair  of  increasing  importance  to  the  Association 
and  its  many  workers  and  friends.  Year  after  year  these  conferences  grew  in 
size  and  scope  of  subject  matter  and  social  significance.  Provincialism  in  pro¬ 
gram  arrangement  gradually  gave  way  to  invitations  to  outstanding  speakers  in 
their  respective  fields  of  endeavor  from  adjacent  states  and  our  own  Common¬ 
wealth. 

In  Bethlehem  in  1938  was  held  what  was  perhaps  our  best  Prevention 
program.  The  Reading  meeting  in  1939  witnessed  the  speaking  of  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and 
Benjamin  Berinstein,  Counselor  at  Law,  New  York  City.  Mr.  George  F.  Meyer, 
Chief  Executive  Officer,  Board  of  Managers,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the 
Blind,  Mr.  Joseph  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Service  for  the  Blind,  Office  of  Education, 
Department  of  Interior;  Dr.  Augusta  F.  Galster,  Psychologist,  Miss  Elizabeth 
Gardiner,  Eye  Medical  Social  Worker,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness  and  others  contributed  invaluably  to  one  of  the  finest  conferences 
which  was  held  in  Oil  City  during  October  of  1940. 

Judging  from  widespread  opinion  this  year’s  meeting  in  Allentown  was 
also  one  of  the  very  best  yet  sponsored  by  the  Association  and  its  several 
Branches.  This  year’s  innovation  marks  a  trend  which  will  undoubtedly  lead  to 
generalization  of  future  programs  hence  broader  appeal  to  kindred  agencies 
in  this  and  adjacent  states.  Except  for  the  informal  talks  by  some  of  our  “old 
faithfuls”,  such  as  Dr.  W.  C.  Masonheimer’s  address  of  welcome  On  the  occasion 
of  the  Thursday  evening  reception,  President  Weaver’s  introduction  of  guest 
speakers  and  Mr.  Frank  Wilbur  Main’s  inimitable  words  of  encouragement  to  the 
Trustees,  staff  members  and  friends,  every  scheduled  address  was  presented  by 
a  speaker  chosen  from  without  the  Association.  All  papers  and  authors  are 
shown  on  the  following  pages. 

The  banquet  during  the  evening  of  October  24  was  followed  by  an  inten¬ 
sely  interesting  Talking  Picture  and  lecture  by  Morris  S.  Frank,  Vice  President 
of  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.,  of  Morristown,  New  Jersey,  who  was  assisted  by 
“Buddy,  II”. 

Those  present  were  denied  the  privilege  of  hearing  scheduled  talks  by 
Miss  Evelyn  Carpenter,  Director,  Philadelphia  Committee  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness;  Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary,  National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  and  Dr. 
H.  C.  Clark,  Ophthalmologist,  Philipsburg  State  Hospital,  all  of  whom  were  un¬ 
avoidably  detained  elsewhere.  However,  Miss  Carpenter’s  paper  was  read  by 
Mrs.  Bernice  C.  English,  Supervisor,- Conservation  of  Vision,  State  Council  for 
the  Blind. 

Profound  gratitude  is  felt  by  the  Executive  Secretary  for  the  timely 
assistance  and  gracious  cooperation  of  Miss  Marcella  S.  Cohen,  Supervisor, 
Prevention  Department,  Pittsburgh  Branch;  Mrs.  English;  Mr.  A.  G.  Cowgill, 
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Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at 
Overbrook,  and  our  Allentown  hosts,  Dr.  Masonheimer  and  Committee,  and  to  all 
guest  speakers  without  whom  the  Conference  could  not  have  succeeded. 

The  delegates  and  friends  were  delighted  again  to  welcome  two  veteran 
Association  benefactors  in  the  persons  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  Honorary  Life 
Trustee,  and  Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  for  years  Principal  of  the  Pennsylvania  In¬ 
stitution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  at  Overbrook  and  Secretary  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind. 


ONE  METHOD  OF  INITIATING  A  PRACTICAL  COMMUNITY 
PROGRAM  FOR  PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Elizabeth  G.  Gardiner 

Medical  Social  Worker,  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

Since  the  release  of  the  results  of  the  medical  examinations  under  the 
Selective  Service  Act  showing  that  eyes  rank  second  only  to  teeth  as  a  cause  of 
rejection,  communities  are  startled  into  asking  three  questions:  (1)  ‘‘Why  is 
this,”  and  (2)  “How  shall  we  cure  these  men,”  and  also  (3)  “What  shall  we  do 
now  to  prevent  the  oncoming  generation  from  being  handicapped  in  the  same 
way?”  The  answer  to  the  first  question  is,  “These  men  and  probably  an  equal 
proportion  of  young  women  are  in  this  condition  because  they  have  not  had  the 
benefit  of  modern  medical  and  social  knowledge.”  Dr.  Arno  Town  answers  the 
second  question  by  saying  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  eye  rejections  are  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  help  now.*  Thus  the  third  question  on  prevention  becomes  one  of 
major  importance  and  turns  into  another  question,  namely,  “How  can  a  com¬ 
munity  organize  to  give  the  eyes  of  all  its  citizens  the  protection  of  modern 
science  and  skill  in  its  various  forms?”  One  of  the  possible  answers  to  this 
question  will  be  outlined,  limiting  the  discussion  to  a  city  or  county  because  that 
is  at  present  one  of  the  most  important  places  to  begin  to  build  anew. 

How  can  the  awakened  community  find  out  where  it  is  most  important 
to  build  and  the  sort  of  structure  needed?  Because  of  eagerness  to  begin,  many 
communities  have  launched  attacks  on  one  or  two  problems  and  become  so 
deeply  involved  in  a  few  services  that  no  agency  has  reserved  time  to  get  a  com¬ 
prehensive  view  of  all  the  different  aspects  of  the  problem.  At  the  outset  of 
the  program,  time  invested  in  a  careful  review  of  all  the  factors  causing  blind¬ 
ness  and  eye  difficulties  in  the  particular  locality  would  have  produced  a  good 
map  and  compass  by  which  to  steer  the  program  for  at  least  a  five  year  period 
and  perhaps  longer.  Such  a  review  would  be  the  means  of  selecting  the  most 
important  problems  for  action,  the  causes  of  present  day  loss  of  sight.  The 
indexes  of  importance  would  of  course  include  numerical  importance,  serious¬ 
ness  of  degree  of  sight  lost  and  estimated  ease  of  prevention. 

What  most  communities  lack  is  a  knowledge  of  (1)  which  problems  to 
attack,  (2)  which  people  to  help,  (3)  the  full  range  of  resources  available  for 
meeting  the  problems,  both  general  and  individual,  and  (4)  the  gaps  in  the 
means  for  applying  our  present  scientific  knowledge.  When  the  full  and  de¬ 
tailed  answers  to  these  practical  questions  are  available,  it  is  relatively  easy  to 
plan  and  initiate  a  program.  It  is,  therefore,  worth  while  to  save  time  in  the 

*Town,  Arno,  M.D.  Helping  America  by  Saving  Sight  in  Young  Adults 
Through  Selective  Service.  Sight-Saving  Review,  December,  1941.  Paper  given 
at  Atlantic  City,  June,  1941. 
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long  run  by  taking  time  at  the  outset  to  make  a  detailed  survey — as  the  old 
Romans  would  have  said,  “to  make  haste  slowly.” 

The  Survey 

There  are  surveys  and  surveys,  some  really  useful,  others  not  worth  the 
paper  they  are  written  on.  The  usual  type  of  survey  is  useless  for  the  purpose 
of  starting  a  sound  and  well  rounded  program  for  preservation  of  sight  because 
it  does  not  go  deeply  enough  into  the  situation.  The  most  modern  techniques 
of  social  research  are  required  to  bring  out  the  data  and  the  best  social  organ¬ 
ization  techniques  are  needed  to  make  the  effort  fruitful.  In  order  to  bring  about 
this  last  result,  the  first  step  in  procedure  is  the  appointment  of  a  special  survey 
committee  made  up  of  representatives  of  the  bodies  which  will  be  cooperating  in 
carrying  out  the  work,  such  as  social  agencies,  public  and  voluntary,  other  official 
departments,  such  as  education  and  health,  including  both  public  health  nurses 
and  doctors,  the  closely  involved  professional  groups  such  as  the  county  medical 
society,  law  and  engineering  societies,  etc.  One  doctor  cannot  represent  all  of 
the  health  aspects  effectively,  nor  can  one  person  from  the  department  of  educa¬ 
tion  be  expected  to  be  equally  helpful  as  to  both  the  educational  and  school 
health  aspects  of  the  problems.  Probably  for  the  sake  of  both  efficiency  and  com¬ 
pleteness,  it  is  practical  to  have  a  fairly  large  committee  under  a  well  informed 
general  chairman  who  will  appoint  from  the  committee  members  sub-committees 
to  consult  with  the  technical  staff  making  the  survey  as  each  phase  of  the  subject 
is  taken  up. 

The  first  step  in  making  a  survey  is  to  find  a  person  who  is  technically 
equipped  to  do  the  work  and  to  give  her  enough  trained  assistance  to  do  it. 
Assuming  that  this  hurdle  has  been  successfully  leaped,  the  next  step  is  for  the 
plan  of  procedure  to  be  set  down,  beginning  with  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
for  making  a  survey,  the  purpose  with  all  the  questions  it  is  expected  to  answer, 
the  problem  as  then  known,  the  scope  of  the  study,  the  methods  to  be  employed, 
the  sources  of  data,  the  probable  difficulties  and  possible  weakness  of  the  data, 
such  as  the  gap  between  the  ages  found  in  well-baby  clinic  records  and  those  in 
the  school  health  system,  and  an  estimate  of  the  validity  of  the  whole. 

Causes  of  Eye  Handicap 

A  review  of  causes  of  eye  handicaps  and  blindness  in  each  community  will 
be  based  on  slightly  different  sources  according  to  what  is  actually  found,  but  it 
is  fairly  easy  to  list  the  places  to  look  for  material,  beginning  with  the  “wel¬ 
fare  agency  and  the  medical  records  of  the  blind  people  receiving  relief.  When¬ 
ever  possible  to  sift  out  persons  not  economically  blind  but  having  eye  difficul¬ 
ties  perhaps  interfering  with  capacity  to  work,  this  group  should  be  included, 
also  persons  for  whom  the  welfare  office  has  paid  for  eye  treatment.  The 
data  from  such  records  should  be  entered  on  5  x  8  cards,  according  to  a 
prearranged  set  of  items  such  as  age,  sex,  address,  age  at  onset  of  eye 
difficulty,  etc.,  as  well  as  the  medical  facts  concerning  cause  of  eye  trouble.  By 
using  different  colored  cards,  different  groups  of  persons  analyzed  can  easily 
be  kept  separate.  Perhaps  in  some  localities  it  would  be  necessary  to  ask  the 
state  department  or  bureau  for  the  blind  for  their  data  when  the  list  from  the 
city  or  county  is  sent  to  them. 

Probably  the  next  vein  of  rich  ore  to  tap  would  be  the  school  health 
records,  including  those  of  the  children  in  a  braille  class  or  sight-saving  classes, 
if  any.  For  purposes  of  comparison,  it  will  be  desirable  to  get  from  the  Committee 
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on  Statistics  of  the  Blind  not  only  the  most  recent  reports  on  causes  of  blind¬ 
ness  among  children  in  schools  for  the  blind  and  braille  classes  for  all  parts 
of  the  United  States,  but  the  data  for  the  particular  state  concerned  and 
whenever  possible  for  the  city  or  county. 

Sometimes  the  health  department  runs  the  municipal  hospital,  sometimes 
it  doesn’t,  so  it  is  best  to  say  that  analysis  of  all  eye  records  from  all  hospitals, 
both  public  and  voluntary,  is  desirable,  and  here  again  a  special  schedule  of  items 
will  have  been  prepared  in  order  to  abstract  the  necessary  data  from  the 
records.  The  health  department  records  themselves  should  be  tapped  for  the 
prevalence  of  communicable  diseases  causing  blindness  and  for  a  description  of 
the  methods  used  to  prevent  and  treat  them  which  really  comes  under  the  heading 
of  resources  to  be  discussed  later.  The  voluntary  public  health  nursing  agency 
may  have  a  useful  complementary  contribution  to  make  from  its  files. 

Perhaps  the  ophthalmologists  will  have  become  so  interested  that  they  will 
be  willing  to  have  their  secretaries  analyze  their  office  records.  Where  possible, 
this  is  useful  because  industrial  accidents  are  usually  compensable  and  there¬ 
fore  treated  in  the  doctors’  offices.  More  data  on  these  will  be  available  ftn 
the  doctors’  offices  than  in  hospitals  or  in  most  factories,  but  these  other 
sources  will  have  to  be  searched  for  whatever  they  yield.  At  that  time  it 
may  also  be  practical  to  gather  certain  information  on  the  kind  of  vision 
testing  before  placement,  safety  devices  in  use  and  so  on,  which  will  really 
be  used  in  connection  with  other  parts  of  the  report.  It  will  probably  be 
necessary  to  go  to  the  state  compensation  commission  in  order  to  get  the 
eye  accident  statistics  for  the  particular  city  or  county  under  study  and 
it  may  be  necessary  to  set  up  a  special  project  in  order  to  extract  from  the 
records  the  points  of  interest,  such  as  the  particular  process  and  industries 
where  the  accidents  are  occurring.  W.P.A.  or  N.Y.A.  might  furnish  the  per¬ 
sonnel  for  the  detailed  work  under  the  supervision  of  the  technically  com¬ 
petent  worker  carrying  the  main  responsibility.  The  few  states  reporting 
in  detail  like  Illinois  will  furnish  the  only  available  comparable  data. 

Still  another  set  of  records  would  be  useful  in  a  few  communities,  namely, 
the  medical  examination  of  children  brought  before  the  Juvenile  Court,  if  they 
include  eye  tests.  In  a  recent  article  entitled  “Physical  Defects  in  the  Genesis 
of  Juvenile  Delinquency,”  a  psychiatrist  uses  two  eye  cases  to  illustrate  his 
belief  in  the  close  relationship  between  physical  defects  and  behavior  problems.* 
Unfortunately,  most  Juvenile  Courts  do  not  have  careful  physical  and  mental 
studies  before  acting  on  a  child’s  case. 

A  new  set  of  records  is  now  available,  namely,  the  physical  examination 
for  Selective  Service,  although  these  may  not  be  open  to  the  head  of  the  survey. 
Perhaps  an  analysis  of  the  findings  might  be  made  by  the  Draft  Board  staff 
for  the  purposes  of  the  study.  The  medical  directors  of  the  draft  boards  are  as 
shocked  as  others  at  the  findings  of  the  doctors.  A  knowledge  of  the  diagnoses 
found  among  the  rejected  men  may  be  one  of  the  two  or  three  most  useful 
parts  of  the  survey. 

One  of  the  subjects  on  which  information  would  be  gathered,  probably  on 
a  separate  card,  would  be  the  lighting  found  in  schools,  factories,  hospitals  and 


*Blumenthal,  Fritz,  M.D.  Physical  Defects  in  the  Genesis  of  Juvenile  De¬ 
linquency.  New  York  State  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  41,  no.  17,  September,  1941, 
pp.  1749-1754. 
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offices,  because  many  eye  strains  are  intensified  by  inadequate  lighting,  glare, 
and  so  on. 

Resources,  and  the  Gaps 

A  review  of  the  various  facilities  for  meeting  people’s  needs  would  include 
study  of  (a)  case-finding  methods,  such  as  vision  testing  in  schools,  (b)  ophthal¬ 
mologist’s  examination  of  patients  found  in  these  screening  tests,  (c)  treatment 
of  patients,  medical  or  surgical,  (d)  special  training  and  education  such  as 
orthoptic  clinics,  remedial  reading  classes,  sight-saving  classes  or  equivalent 
service  for  the  isolated  school,  (e)  health  education  in  the  schools  and  through 
various  civic  organizations,  (f)  eye  testing  before  vocational  advice  and/or 
placement  in  industry,  (g)  safety  education,  (h)  all  kinds  of  health  and  social 
agencies  rendering  general  services  and  willing  to  include  people  with  eye 
difficulties  such  as  a  child  placing  agency  with  a  broad  and  inclusive  intake  policy, 
(i)  recreation  facilities  of  particular  value  to  those  with  visual  difficulty,  such  as 
public  libraries  with  special  shelves  for  “books  for  tired  eyes.”  The  adequacy 
and  effectiveness  of  many  of  these  resources  would  have  come  out  in  the  course 
of  the  searching  of  the  records  previously  discussed.  Many  surveys  are  limited 
to  this  one  part,  “Resources  and  Gaps,”  of  the  type  of  broader  and  more  intensive 
survey  now  being  described. 

Legal  and  Administrative  Provisions 

In  order  to  find  out  on  what  authority  many  of  the  scattered  bits  of  work 
going  on  in  most  communities  rest,  it  is  possible  to  write  to  the  National  Society 
for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  for  summaries  of  the  state  laws  covering  varied 
subjects  like  premarital  Wassermann  testing,  the  reporting  of  anomalies  observed 
at  birth,  general  provision  for  payment  for  medical  care,  special  education,  and 
so  on.  A  good  deal  of  work  will  have  to  be  done  locally,  however,  to  be  sure  that 
all  the  administrative  rulings  under  the  laws  are  up  to  date  and  to  gather 
together  the  regulations  of  the  local  authorities.  It  is  essential  to  get  a  picture 
of  how  these  are  working  out  in  actual  practice.  In  one  state  requiring  reporting 
of  ophthalmia  neonatorum,  one  opthalmologist  said  he  had  reported  five  out  of  the 
seven  patients  reported  as  the  total  for  the  whole  state  in  a  given  year.  In 
other  words,  the  reporting  law  was  not  being  honored  by  the  doctors.  This 
section  of  the  survey  is  somewhat  complex  and  would  certainly  profit  by  con¬ 
sultation  service  from  the  representative  of  the  Bar  Association  on  the  spon¬ 
soring  committee.  This  ramifies  out  into  state  factory  inspection  and  many 
other  phases  of  the  work  where  good  standards  are  already  available  in  print, 
such  as  the  safety  codes.  The  police  administration  of  anti-fireworks  laws  and 
ordinances,  of  course,  comes  under  this  section  of  the  survey. 

Presentation  of  Findings 

The  writing  up  of  the  findings  of  such  a  survey  is  an  extremely  important 
part  of  the  technique.  Much  of  the  investment  will  be  lost  unless  time  is  taken 
for  careful  rewriting  according  to  the  suggestions  of  constructive  critics.  One 
detail  of  the  technique  for  drawing  out  such  helpful  advice  is  to  present  a 
typewritten  manuscript  which  has  already  so  many  pencil  corrections  that  it  is 
obviously  going  to  be  retyped.  The  typing  helps  the  reader,  the  corrections 
testify  to  the  sincerity  of  the  request  for  help.  Certainly  one  of  these  friendly 
critics  should  be  an  ophthalmologist.  Before  this  stage  of  preparation  is  reached, 
the  manuscript  should  have  been  lightened  of  all  the  material  suitable  for 
appendices  like  the  copies  of  the  cards  used  to  gather  the  material  and  other 
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things  likely  to  short  circuit  the  reader’s  interest.  Careful  footnotes  acknowledg¬ 
ing  sources  for  figures  used  in  comparison  are  essential  and  especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  form  of  legal  citations.  Even  at  this  stage  a  fairly  full 
bibliography  showing  the  foundation  on  which,  the  thinking  is  based  should  be 
attached  to  the  report. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  sections  of  the  report  are  those  headed 
“Summary  and  Conclusions”  and  “Recommendations.”  The  first  is  a  brief  review 
of  the  most  important  findings  of  the  study  and  what  they  mean;  in  other  words, 
partly  factual,  partly  interpretive.  In  the  “Recommendations,”  really  a  sketch 
map  for  future  action,  the  elements  of  judgment,  practical  common  sense  and 
imagination  come  into  play.  It  is  well  worth  while  to  rewrite  these  sections 
until  they  reach  a  greater  degree  of  clarity  than  the  rest  of  the  manuscript  for 
they  will  be  read  more  than  any  other  part. 

Obviously  the  type  of  survey  recommended  here  takes  a  good  deal  of  time; 
even  in  a  small  city  it  would  be  a  matter  of  months  to  gather  the  data.  Such  an 
investment  is  worth  while  when  two  conditions  are  present:  (1)  if  the  work  is 
carefully  and  accurately  done  and  a  full,  adequate  report  is  presented,  also  (2) 
if  the  sponsoring  committee  is  representative  enough  to  make  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  carry  weight  in  the  departments  and  professional  groups  concerned  with 
improving  conditions. 

Prevention  of  blindness  and  conservation  of  sight  is  a  field  where  it  is 
possible  to  reason  from  the  effect  back  to  the  cause  and,  therefore,  to  develop 
factual  rather  than  imaginary  bases  for  work.  Thus,  it  calls  for  the  application 
of  the  newer  social  techniques  for  obtaining  facts  as  well  as  the  newer  medical 
knowledge. 


WHAT  INDUSTRY  IS  DOING  TO  PREVENT  BLINDNESS 

Albert  T.  Metcalf,  Safety  Supervisor 
Pottstown  Works,  Bethlehem  Steel  Company 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  speak  on  several  occasions  on  the  subject 
of  “Industrial  Eye  Protection”,  but  my  appearances  in  the  past  have  been  before 
purely  industrial  groups.  Therefore  your  speaker  begs  your  indulgence  if  this 
discussion  appears  to  be  more  or  less  of  an  industrial  nature,  and  furthermore 
reminds  you,  that  if  your  Program  Committee  desired  to  have  you  know  what 
industry  is  doing  to  preserve  eye  sight,  they  had  no  other  alternative  than  to 
come  to  industry  for  the  information. 

The  subject  of  protection  for  the  eyes  of  workmen  in  industry  is  one  that 
deserves  a  great  deal  of  attention.  This  is  particularly  true  of  our  works  at 
Pottstown  where  we  fabricate  steel  for  bridges  and  buildings.  For  the  most  part 
the  various  occupations  in  our  work  such  as  punching,  riveting,  grinding,  chipping, 
oxo-acetylene  burning,  welding,  etc.,  are  hazardous  to  the  eye  and  if  not  kept 
under  proper  control,  eye  injuries  will  represent  a  large  percentage  of  our 
accidents. 

The  principal  theme  of  this  talk  will  be  to  discuss  this  subject  and  tell 
something  of  what  has  been  done  to  reduce  eye  injuries  in  our  works. 

First  of  all,  let  us  make  it  clear  that  whatever  may  be  said  here  regard¬ 
ing  rules  and  practices  is  applicable  to  Pottstown  Works  only  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  and  is  not  to  be  interpreted  as  obtaining  throughout  all  Bethlehem 
Steel  Company  operations. 
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A  short  word  picture  of  our  works  at  Pottstown  probably  would  not  be 
amiss.  Our  plant  covers  an  area  of  55  acres,  employing  approximately  1600 
persons,  and  our  work  is  the  fabrication  of  structural  steel  for  bridges  and 
buildings.  A  large  portion  of  the  work  turned  out  at  Pottstown  is  of  the 
heavier  type.  Some  of  the  largest  fabricated  steel  jobs  in  our  country  have  been 
constructed  in  the  shops  at  Pottstown. 

Before  discussing  a  program  for  eye  protection  in  this,  or  any  industry, 
let  us  consider  the  need  for  such  protection.  There  must  always  be  two  motives 
in  mind  when  we  set  out  to  control  or  eliminate  a  particular  hazard.  One  thought 
which  comes  to  our  mind  is  the  cost  of  accidents  of  a  certain  type.  The  other, 
and  more  important,  the  suffering  and  distress  to  which  the  victims  and  their 
families  are  subjected. 

No  authentic  statistics  are  available  but  it  has  been  estimated  that  15% 
of  the  blind  people  in  America  lost  their  sight  because  of  occupational  hazards. 
In  every  industrial  center,  on  the  street  and  in  their  homes  we  may  see  persons 
who  have  been  the  victims  of  these  hazards. 

Why  all  this  suffering?  Possibly  because  some  employer  did  not  furnish 
proper  protection,  or  the  worker  carelessly  did  not  make  use  of  the  protection 
given  him. 

Figures  recently  published  by  one  of  the  large  insurance  companies  tell  us 
eye  injury  and  diseases  cost  industry  $50,000,000.00  a  year,  and  that  80%  of  these 
injuries  are  caused  by  flying  objects.  Let  me  remind  you  the  amount  of  money 
paid  in  compensation  only  represents  a  small  portion  of  the  cost  of  any  accident. 

Although  the  endeavor  to  reduce  eye  accidents  was  being  made,  for  a  long 
time,  Pottstown  was  more  or  less  in  line  with  the  rest  of  industry  and  wias 
paying  its  share  of  the  $50,000,000.00  yearly.  From  time  to  time  additional  oc¬ 
cupations  were  included  in  the  group  required  to  wear  goggles.  Some  progress 
was  made  during  the  war  against  this  type  of  accident. 

A  report  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  a  safety  meeting  of  April,  1934  stated 
15%  of  the  accidents  reported  at  Pottstown  were  eye  injuries. 

The  effort  along  this  line  was  never  ceasing  and  considerable  gains  were 
made.  However,  on  November  30th,  1936,  a  machinist  helper  lost  an  eye  while 
using. a  chisel  and  hand  hammer.  Three  months  later  on  March  1st,  1937,  a  fitter 

helper  using  a  sledge,  was  struck  in  the  eye  by  a  piece  of  steel,  resulting  in  the 

0 

loss  of  vision. 

This  marked  the  big  turning  point  in  our  eye  protection  program.  Today 
we  are  happy  to  report  that  Pottstown  Works  has  a  much  different  record 
to  show.  In  the  four  years  and  seven  months — to  September  30th,  1941 — since 
March  1st,  1937,  we  operated  12,491,782  man  hours  without  a  single  major  eye 
injury. 

What  a  happy  difference  from  the  old  experience  of  losing  two  eyes  in 
three  months  and  having  eye  injuries  represent  16%  of  the  plant  accidents. 

But  I  can  hear  you  say,  “HOW  DID  YOU  DO  IT?” 

In  order  to  give  a  complete  report  of  the  eye  protection  program  of  the 
works  at  Pottstown,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  an  outline  of  our  general 
accident  prevention  program  of  which  the  protection  of  eyes  is  only  a  part. 

The  management  of  our  works  stands  first,  last  and  always  for  the 
elimination  of  accidents  with  the  belief  that  to  be  successful  we  must  all 
realize  it  is  not  a  one  man  job  but  every  man  on  the  payroll  must  have  a  part  in 
this  noble  endeavor. 
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Five  years  ago  we  began  what  we  call  a  “Safety  Captain  and  Observer 
System.”  These  captains  and  observers  wear  badges  as  a  means  of  identification 
and  are  changed  each  month  by  the  foreman  of  the  department.  The  number 
of  men  serving  each  month  is  approximately  one  for  each  ten  men  in  the  depart¬ 
ment — there  being  one  captain  in  each  group.  These  men  are  always  selected 
from  the  rank  and  file — never  from  the  supervisory  force — and  are  responsible 
for  the  safety  of  their  department  and  have  full  authority  to  stop  at  once  any 
unsafe  practice  which  they  may  find.  The  observers  report  their  problems  to 
the  captain  who  in  turn  takes  their  recommendations  to  the  head  of  the  de¬ 
partment.  Each  employee  serves  as  a  captain  or  observer  at  least  once  a  year. 
Should  discipline  be  deemed  necessary  a  committee  of  three  safety  captains 
is  appointed  to  sit  as  judges  and  hear  the  evidence  and  recommend  the  discipline 
they  see  fit.  There  has  never  been  a  recommendation  made  by  one  of  these 
committees  that  has  not  been  approved  by  the  management. 

To  a  non-industrial  group  like  this,  it  may  sound  strange  to  hear  that  a 
discipline  committee  is  appointed,  but  it  is  true.  Some  one  has  said  “Man  is  his 
own  worst  enemy”  and  occasionally  we  find  a  man  who  has  to  be  forced  to  abide 
by  rules  that  are  made  for  his  own  protection.  We  are  happy  to  say  these  cases 
are  few  and  far  between. 

Each  shop  holds  a  departmental  Safety  Meeting  once  a  month  which  is 
attended  by  all  the  supervisory  force  and  the  safety  captains  for  the  current  and 
the  preceding  month.  This  gives  the  retiring  captain  an  opportunity  to  report 
any  cases  he  may  have  had.  Minutes  of  these  meetings  are  published  and  given  to 
each  person  attending.  Departmental  meetings  are  held  during  working  hours 
and  are  conducted  by  the  shop  superintendent,  the  safety  supervisor  is  present 
and  speaks  on  a  subject  of  interest. 

There  is  also  a  general  safety  committee  composed  of  sixteen  employees 
from  various  parts  of  the  plant.  The  assistant  general  manager  is  chairman  of 
this  committee  which  meets  monthly,  acting  on  problems  concerning  the  plant 
in  general. 

With  this  program  we  believe  you  will  see  that  at  Pottstown  every  man 
has  his  share  of  the  safety  work  to  do  and  also  receives  his  share  of  credit 
for  whatever  degree  of  success  we  may  achieve. 

As  stated  before  our  last  major  eye  injury  occurred  on  the  night  turn 
of  March  1st,  1937,  when  a  fitter  helper  lost  one  eye.  On  the  morning  of  March 
2nd,  the  day  turn  of  the  shop  in  which  the  man  was  injured,  held  their  regular 
monthly  safety  meeting.  A  report  of  the  accident  of  the  night  before  was  made 
whereupon  the  safety  captain  from  the  fitting  department  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  said  that  he  believed  that  fitters  and  helpers  should  be  required  to  wear 
goggles  and  made  a  motion  to  that  effect,  which  was  carried  unanimously.  Before 
this  time  fitters  had  not  been  required  to  wear  goggles.  However  goggles  were 
always  available  for  the  asking  at  the  tool  rooms  for  any  employees  desiring 
to  use  them. 

On  March  24th,  1937  at  a  meeting  of  the  General  Safety  Committee  the 
following  motion  was  carried  and  approved  by  the  management: 

“All  shop  employees,  with  the  exception  of  spray  painters,  or 
painters  working  in  the  vicinity  of  spray  painting,  templet  shop  employees 
(except  when  working  on  wood  working  machinery)  crane  operators,  and 
shop  clerks  when  doing  office  work,  are  to  wear  spectacle  type  goggles, 
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(unless  other  types  have  been  specified),  when  in  or  around  the  shops  or 

yards.” 

When  this  rule  was  made  it  was  not  considered  that  all  our  occupations 
were  hazardous  to  the  eye  at  all  times,  but  we  had  had  experience  in  the  past 
wherein  workmen  had  been  injured  in  the  eye  while  they  were  as  much  as  twenty 
feet  from  a  drilling  operation  and  were  struck  by  flying  chips. 

To  enforce  this  rule  was  a  job,  but  with  the  entire  safety  organization 
from  the  management  down  through  the  captains  and  observers  and  the  safety 
committee  working,  it  was  accomplished. 

First  of  all  a  revision  of  the  standard  eye  protection  chart  was  necessary 
so  as  to  be  sure  each  workman  received  the  proper  goggles  for  his  occupation. 
All  goggles  are  issued  from  the  tool  rooms  and  each  attendant  is  supplied  with 
a  chart  showing  the  proper  goggles  for  each  occupation.  Any  workman  who  does 
different  types  of  work  is  supplied  with  goggles  for  each  job. 

Eye  protection  for  the  fabricated  steel  industry  may  be  divided  into  two 
parts:  First,  protection  from  flying  objects  and  second,  protection  from  radiant 
energy.  We  will  consider  flying  objects  first. 

In  some  occupations  in  this  industry  the  hazard  to  the  eye  is  what  might 
be  termed  “frontal”.  That  is,  any  flying  object  which  may  strike  a  person  in  the 
eye  would  come  from  directly  in  front  of  the  man  rather  than  from  the  side. 

These  operations  include  punch  operators  and  helpers;  fitters  and  helpers; 
trucking  and  handling  crews;  machine  operators;  machinists  and  helpers;  forge 
and  bending  shop  workmen;  receiving  and  loading  yards;  mechanical  \and 
electrical  repairmen,  oilers;  watchmen  (while  making  rounds  when  plant  is 
working)  draftsmen  and  office  men  (while  in  shops  or  yards),  shop  messengers; 
supervisors  and  inspectors.  Men  working  at  these  trades  are  supplied  with  a 
spectacle  type  goggle  with  50  m.m.  clear  Super-Tough  Lens.  Men  working  at  any 
of  the  above  trades  who  wear  corrective  glasses  are  furnished  with  a  spectacle 
type  goggle  with  52  m.m.  clear  Super-Tough  Lens  which  is  worn  over  the 
corrective  glasses. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  occupations  in  which  objects  may  enter  the 
eye  from  both  side  and  front,  therefore  it  is  necessary  for  closer  protection.  These 
trades  include  grinding;  chipping,  gantry  operators;  dehydrating;  sledging  and 
picking  hard  materials;  riveting;  resistance  welding  machine  operators  and 
helpers.  These  workmen  are  furnished  goggles  with  leather  side  shields  and  clear 
Super-Tough  Lenses.  A  cover-all  goggle  is  furnished  workmen  in  the  above 
occupations  who  wear  corrective  glasses. 

Radiant  Energy 

In  recent  years,  since  Arc  Welding  has  become  so  prominent  in  the  fabri¬ 
cation  of  steel,  the  protection  of  workers’  eyes  from  “Radiant  Energy”  is  requir¬ 
ing  considerable  attention. 

If  we  pass  sunlight  through  a  glass  prism,  it  breaks  up  into  seven  primary 
colors:  violet,  indigo,  blue,  green,  yellow,  orange  and  red,  familiar  to  us  in  the 

rainbow. 

The  human  eye  sees  as  light,  radiant  energy,  the  wave  lengths  of  which 
range  from  approximately  390  millimicrons  to  770  millimicrons.  The  violet 
is  at  the  shortest  end  of  the  range,  the  red  at  the  longest.  Rays  with  shorter 
wave  lengths  than  the  violet  are  called  ultra  violet  and  extend  from  about  14 
to  390  millimicrons,  while  rays  whose  wave  lengths  are  longer  than  red  are 
called  infra-red  and  extend  from  about  770  millimicrons  to  0.314  millimeter. 
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Although  we  cannot  see  ultra  violet  and  infra-red  rays,  they  are  very 
active  and  powerful  and  are  usually  coexistent  with  excessive  radiance.  As  the 
welding  arc  is  rich  in  both  these  rays,  the  welder  and  workmen  near  him  must 
be  protected  from  them.  ^ 

ULTRA  VIOLET  RAYS  are  chemical  in  their  action,  and  cause  intense 
irritation  to  the  eyes  and  burns  of  the  skin,  similar  to  sun  burn.  The  effect  is 
not  immediately  felt,  but  can  be  very  painful  and  cause  disability  for  several 
days,  though  usually  they  do  not  cause  permanent  damage. 

INFRA  RED  RAYS  act  upon  the  eyes  simply  as  heat,  but  may  cause  per¬ 
manent  damage.  There  is  little  definite  evidence  that  welding  may  cause  cataract, 
similar  to  glass  blower’s  cataract,  but  it  is  probable  that  prolonged  exposure 
to  infra  red  rays  may  cause  haziness  of  the  cornea. 

To  protect  the  welder  from  these  injurious  rays  he  must  wear  a  helmet 
equipped  with  a  shaded  glass  of  sufficient  density  to  filter  out  the  injurious  rays. 
The  American  Standards  Association  recently  drew  up  a  standard  code  for  pro¬ 
tective  devices.  Shade  10  should  be  used  for  amperage  up  to  200,  shade  12, 
200  to  400  amperes,  and  on  an  amperage  higher  than  400  shade  14  should  be  used. 

Electric  welding  in  a  steel  fabricated  shop  cannot  be  confined  to  one  par¬ 
ticular  space.  Very  often  it  is  necessary  for  a  welder  to  work  close  to  other 
workmen.  Then  of  course  it  is  necessary  to  protect  such  men  from  the  injurious 
rays.  When  fitters  and  their  helpers  are  required  to  work  close  to  a  welder 
they  are  equipped  with  goggles  with  shade  “C”  lenses.  This  gives  the  desired 
protection  from  the  flash  and  still  permits  the  fitter  to  read  the  blueprint  and  the 
figures  on  his  foot  rule. 

In  cases  where  the  fitter  is  extremely  close  he  is  furnished  with  a  light 
weight  welding  helmet  equipped  with  shade  “C”  glass.  This  prevents  the  ultra¬ 
violet  rays  from  burning  his  face  and  neck,  also  protects  the  eyes. 

Cranemen  who  operate  over  an  area  where  welding  is  done  are  furnished 
with  spectacle  type  goggles  with  shade  “C”  lenses.  It  is  not  considered  safe  to 
have  crane  operators  wear  goggles  with  side  shields. 

Another  form  of  radiant  energy  with  a  moderate  reduction  of  intensity 
is  found  in  Oxyacetylene  welding  or  burning.  Very  little  if  any  welding  is  done 
by  this  method  in  fabrication  shops  as  Arc  Welding  is  much  quicker,  however, 
considerable  burning  and  cutting  is  done  by  the  Oxyacetylene  method.  Burners 
are  equipped  with  cup  type  goggles  with  shade  4  glass  for  use  in  the  shops  and 
shade  6  for  use  in  the  yards. 

All  goggles  that  are  turned  into  the  tool  room  for  any  reason  are  marked 
with  the  workman’s  check  number  so  they  may  be  returned  to  him  when  he  calls 
for  them.  Goggles  which  are  not  returned  to  the  same  man  are  sterilized  before 
being  placed  in  service  again. 

During  hot  weather  and  for  men  working  over  hot  steel  it  has  been  found 
the  use  of  sweat  bands  on  the  forehead  prevents  most  of  the  steam  and  fogging 
of  the  goggles  and  helps  the  general  comfort  of  the  workmen. 

We  ask  you  to  please  remember  this,  the  success  of  an  eye  protection 
program,  the  same  as  any  other  part  of  a  safety  program,  depends  on  the  way 
it  is  “followed  up”.  We  cannot  say  to  the  workers  “You  must  wear  goggles” 
and  expect  to  find  every  man  with  his  goggles  on  the  next  time  we  go  into  the 
shop.  There  are  many  adjustments  to  be  made,  some  of  them  are  mechanical 
but  most  of  them  are  mental.  Very  often  the  man  who  says  he  cannot  wear 
goggles  has  a  different  attitude  after  the  safety  supervisor  stops  and  talks  with 
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him  about  his  eyes  and  makes  a  few  adjustments  to  his  goggles.  Goggle  manu¬ 
facturers  have  made  great  strides  in  their  endeavor  to  fit  the  human  face.  But 
we  have  faces  here  and  there  that  are  not  what  could  be  called  normal.  In  these 
cases  some  fitting  is  required,  and  how  much  better  the  average  workman  feels 
if  he  is  given  just  a  little  special  attention. 

During  the  first  year  after  the  passing  of  our  general  goggle  rule  several 
hundred  pairs  of  goggles  were  purchased  in  order  to  supply  the  workers  who  did 
not  already  wear  goggles.  Some  one  may  ask,  “Did  this  pay?”  If  all  the  goggles 
bought  only  saved  one  eye  it  would  have  paid  many  times  over,  not  only  in 
dollars  and  cents  but  in  reduction  of  human  suffering.  But  we  know  this  program 
has  prevented  many,  many  serious  eye  injuries.  Every  few  days  we  see  cases 
where  the  wearing  of  goggles  has  saved  another  eye  injury  and  another  bread 
winner  is  returned  to  his  loved  ones  at  home  at  the  close  of  the  day  in  the 
same  healthy  state  that  he  left  them  in  the  morning. 

We  at  Pottstown  are  proud  of  the  record  for  eye  protection  we  have  been 
able  to  maintain  for  more  than  four  years  and  seven  months,  however,  we  know 
we  have  not  accomplished  more  than  any  other  American  industrial  plant  could 
have  accomplished  had  they  made  up  their  minds  to  do  it. 

Today,  in  our  present  National  Emergency,  we  of  the  American  industries 
have  accepted  the  challenge  which  our  Nation  has  placed  before  us,  realizing 
that  every  day  lost  due  to  injury  is  a  set  back  in  our  defense  program.  To  you 
of  this  association,  on  behalf  of  my  sixteen  hundred  fellow  workers  at  Potts¬ 
town,  I  pledge  our  untiring  efforts  in  the  preservation  of  the  most  valuable  asset 
the  Good  Lord  ever  put  on  this  earth — Human  Life  and  Limb. 

We  were  asked  to  tell  our  story  on  this  subject  and  it  has  given  us  much 
pleasure  to  do  so.  With  the  hope  that  somewhere,  some  industrial  organization 
may  visualize  that  twelve  and  one-half  million  “No  Eye  Injury”  man  hours  and 
say  “With  the  help  of  God  we  can  do  it  too,”  and  that  this  gospel  may  continue 
to  spread,  making  this  Nation  a  safer  and  better  place  in  which  to  work  and 
live. 


CONSERVATION  OF  VISION  AS  PRACTICED  BY  THE 

ALLENTOWN  SCHOOLS 

Wm.  L.  Connor,  Superintendent  of  Schools 

The  story  of  conservation  of  vision  as  practiced  in  the  Allentown  schools 
is  very  simple.  For  many  years  every  child  in  the  Allentown  schools  has  had 
an  eye  examination,  using  the  Snellen  chart.  This  is  done  by  doctors  and  nurses 
working  in  the  schools.  The  findings  are  reported  to  parents  in  the  hope  of 
correction,  but  the  schools  have  not  stopped  with  the  report  to  parents.  Through 
home  visits  of  nurses  it  has  been  determined  who  could  and  who  could  not  afford 
to  pay  for  glasses  when  needed,  and  children  whose  parents  could  not  afford  to 
pay  have  been  given  help. 

Since  1920  the  funds  of  the  Junior  Red  Cross  have  been  drawn  upon  to 
pay  for  glasses  for  indigent  children.  Between  the  Fall  of  1929  and  the  Spring 
of  1941  the  Junior  Red  Cross  paid  for  examinations  and  purchased  756  pairs 
of  eye  glasses  for  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay. 

However,  this  is  not  the  whole  story.  During  the  school  year  1934-35,  the 
Members  of  the  American  Business  Club  became  interested  in  conserving  eye¬ 
sight  among  children,  and  initiated  a  plan  by  which  they  have  been  enabled  to 
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take  over  the  major  portion  of  such  work.  Through  their  influence,  a  number  of 
oculists,  varying  from  four  to  six,  have  agreed  to  handle  examination  and  fitting 
of  glasses  for  indigent  children  at  the  uniform  rate  of  $5.00  per  child.  During 
the  seven  years  from  1934  to  1941,  they  have  provided  for  examination  and 
purchased  glasses  for  1328  children,  an  average  of  190  pairs  of  glasses  per  year. 
Today  approximately  one  out  of  every  twelve  children  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
City  of  Allentown  is  wearing  a  pair  of  glasses  provided  by  the  American 
Business  Club. 

During  this  period,  the  club  also  purchased,  for  use  in  the  schools,  an 
Ophthalmagraph — an  instrument  for  measuring  eye  movements  of  pupils  while 
reading,  thus  completing  the  set-up  of  the  Allentown  schools  for  the  study  of 
“reading-problem”  children. 

The  American  Business  Club  is  not  one  of  the  largest  or  oldest  service 
clubs  in  Allentown.  Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the  younger  and  smaller  ones.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  how  they  have  managed  to  raise  the  money  required  to 
render  this  service.  Each  year,  at  holiday  time,  they  have  arranged  a  benefit 
basketball  game  between  the  Allentown  High  School  team  and  some  neighboring 
team,  dividing  the  proceeds  in  such  a  way  as  to  provide  the  neighboring  city  with 
some  money  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  is  a  story  of  service,  enthusiasm,  devotion,  and  cooperation  among 
business  men,  professional  men,  school  authorities,  and  school  children,  which 
could  be  duplicated  in  any  other  city  in  the  land. 


CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  WORK  WITH  THE  BLIND 

Gayle  Burlingame,  Executive  Director 
State  Council  for  the  Blind 

Your  Program  Committee  assigned  to  me  the  subject  of,  “Eight  Months 
of  1941  in  the  Council”,  for  my  discussion  here  today.  This  subject  not  proving 
satisfactory  at  this  time  to  me,  I  requested  that  I  be  assigned  the  subject  of, 
“The  Church  of  the  Blind  Brothers”,  which  I  have  a  hunch  was  likewise  not 
quite  satisfactory  to  the  Program  Committee.  Therefore,  I  have  arranged  with 
myself  to  compromise — I  am  speaking  on  an  entirely  different  subject,  that  of 
“Current  Trends  in  Work  With  the  Blind”. 

Shortly  after  losing  my  eyesight,  some  ten  years  ago,  I  became  a  member 
of  the  Board  of  Directors,  of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  By  profession,  I  am  an  accountant;  by  experience,  I 
have  been  a  branch  manager  of  various  national  and  international  commercial 
and  industrial  corporations.  It  was  only  natural,  therefore,  that  even  though 
blind,  I  brought  to  this  Board  the  viewpoint  of  a  sighted  person  who  had  earned 
his  livelihood  in  the  competitive  field  of  modern  life.  It  was  only  after  some 
difficulty  that  I  secured  the  reluctant  admission  from  the  other  Directors  on  the 
Board  on  which  I  was  serving  that  all  the  work  done  by  all  the  blind  upon  their 
payroll,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  right  there  were  thirteen  of  them,  could 
have  been  done  by  one  efficient,  capable,  trained,  blind  person — seasonal  fluctua¬ 
tions  excepted.  The  then  accepted  policy  of  placing  as  many  blind  persons  as 
possible  upon  the  payrolls,  whether  or  not  they  produced,  whether  or  not  they 
earned  their  weekly  stipends,  was  odious  to  me.  It  is  even  more  odious  to  me 
today.  All  my  experience  in  commercial  and  industrial  life  rebelled  against 
what  to  me  was  economic  fallacies.  I  could  not  accept  the  padding  of  the  pay- 
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rolls  for  the  sake  of  relief  purposes;  the  padding  of  payrolls  for  the  purposes  of 
creating  a  false  impression  that  these  blind  were  gainfully  employed  in  earning 
their  livelihoods.  I  found  no  justification  in  securing  funds  from  a  Community 
Chest  on  such  a  basis  nor  can  I  today  subscribe  to  any  such  principle  which  may 
at  that  time  have  had  some  merit  because  Agencies  for  the  Blind  were  the 
medium  for  the  doling  out  of  such  relief  as  was  available  to  our  blind. 

During  the  past  decade,  since  the  time  I  have  mentioned,  there  has  been 
a  fundamental  change  in  the  conception  of  our  social  order  as  to  what  purposes 
an  agency  for  the  blind  exists.  This  has  been  occasioned  by  the  federal  and  by 
the  state  social  service  authorities  assuming  the  burden  of  a  sustenance  grant  to 
all  our  blind  in  all  the  counties  of  nearly  every  state  and  commonwealth.  Here  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  our  State  carries  this  financial  burden  alone,  without  federal 
assistance  whatsoever,  its  payments  reach  into  the  most  remote  rural  and  wooded 
sections  of  the  Commonwealth.  You  will  find  these  payments  reach  into  the  far- 
therest  coal  patches  and  logging  camps.  It  covers  the  sixty-seven  counties  of  the 
State  minutely,  and  the  treatment  accorded  each  blind  person,  no  matter  where 
situated,  is  the  same.  No  private  agency  for  the  blind  has  ever  served  within  its 
own  limited  area  as  well. 

With  all  our  blind  given  this  sustenance  grant,  almost  overnight  the  func¬ 
tion  of  our  agencies  for  the  blind  ceased  to  be  that  of  all  things  to  all  blind. 
They  entered,  whether  consciously  or  not,  whether  willingly  or  not,  into  render¬ 
ing  different  and  distinct  services  to  the  blind,  which  no  other  agency  could  render 
and  which  were  demanded  by  a  class  which  from  no  choice  of  their  own  had  needs 
different  from  other  groups  of  our  economically  handicapped. 

Work  for  our  capable  and  qualified  blind  is  now  the  order  Qf  the  day. 
With  a  background  of  a  sustenance  grant,  but  denied  employment  as  a  whole 
as  a  rule,  in  the  modern  competitive  world  of  commercial  and  industrial  life, 
because  of  the  prejudices  of  the  centuries  still  carrying  on  against  such  employ¬ 
ment,  the  average  agency  for  the  blind  of  today  must  afford  these  particular 
blind  people  the  fullest  opportunity  for  their  employment  upon  a  productive 
basis;  the  same  productive  basis  upon  which  they  would  be  employed  in  private 
industries.  I  grant  you  that  eighty  percent  of  our  adult  blind  are  past  the  age 
of  fifty,  and  therefore  the  great  part  of  these  are  not  eligible  for  such  employ¬ 
ment,  and  that  the  duties  of  an  accredited  agency  for  the  blind  with  these  lies 
almost  entirely  in  the  recreational  and  therapeutic  fields  in  social  and  economic 
employment  not  of  a  fully  productive  character.  The  tenure  of  life  for  these  is 
short,  but  the  tenure  of  life  of  those  who  can  be  employed  in  a  productive  capacity 
is  much  longer,  and  their  problem  is  the  greatest  problem  which  faces  the 
agencies  for  the  blind  of  this  day  and  time.  It  is  not  the  solution  of  their 
problem  for  them  to  come  to  our  agencies  to  work  a  little  and  earn  a  little  while 
spending  most  of  their  time  as  ornaments  for  padded  payrolls.  This  is  just  as 
great  an  economic  mistake  as  it  is  for  them  to  stay  at  home  in  their  rocking 
chairs  and  rock  and  rock  and  rot. 

To  my  mind,  the  outstanding  example  in  Pennsylvania  today  of  the  business 
principles  upon  which  a  workshop  for  the  blind  with  its  attendant  investment  in 
property,  machinery,  tools,  equipment,  raw  and  finished  stock,  is  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men.  Let  us  examine  into  how  this  business 
functions  and  operates  with  the  blind  themselves,  for  in  the  last  analysis,  it  is  the 
blind  working  man  for  whom  it  should  and  does  operate.  Every  blind  person 
employed  there  is  paid  exactly  on  the  basis  of  what  he  produces  and  what  he 
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really  earns,  which  is  not  as  much  to  my  point  as  is  the  fact  that  while  he  is 
employed,  he  works  and  works  constantly.  Permitted  to  be,  and  he  does  not 
expect  to  be,  an  ornamental  drone,  drawing  down  wages  which  he  never  earns 
but  placed  on  the  payroll  to  idle  his  time  away  for  the  purposes  of  extracting 
more  and  more,  greater  and  bigger  budgets,  from  the  local  Community  Chest. 
One  specific  case  will  demonstrate  my  conception  of  the  proper  and  efficient 
employment  of  a  blind  working  man  in  this  shop.  For  many ‘years,  for  nearly  as 
many  years  as  I  am  old,  one  of  these  blind  men  has  stood  up  before  a  power 
driven  machine  and  turned  out  his  weekly  and  daily  quota.  He  has  earned  every 
dollar  that  he  has  been  paid.  He  has  purchased  a  home;  he  has  raised  a  family; 
he  has  grandchildren  at  his  knee;  but  time  and  age  which  take  no  heed  of  any 
man  have  slowed  him  down.  He  can  no  longer  produce  within  a  given  and 
reasonable  time  what  his  fellow  blind  workers  can.  What  then  is  the  solution 
of  the  management  of  the  problem  confronting  this  blind  man?  From  the  view¬ 
point  of  efficiency  and  production,  should  the  investment  required  for  the  over¬ 
head  of  the  employment  of  this  man  be  continued  irrespective  of  his  steadily 
diminishing  personal  production,  or  should  he  be  dismissed,  and  a  younger,  more 
active,  more  productive  blind  man  take  his  place.  The  solution,  and  it  is  very 
characteristic  of  this  shop,  is  the  solution  which  is  the  keynote  of  what  I  am 
attempting  to  register  with  you. 

The  solution  of  this  particular  case  is  that  he  now  works  only  three  days 
each  week  instead  of  the  full  work-week  during  which  time  he  works  as  well  and 
as  steadily  as  he  has  ever  worked  before.  The  time  may  come,  too  soon,  when 
he  will  work  only  two  days  each  week,  or  possibly  only  one  day,  but  during  the 
time  that  he  does  work,  he  gives  the  best  that  is  within  him  with  his  years  of 
practical  experience,  and  from  the  time  he  leaves  his  work  and  his  machine, 
another  steps  in  to  operate  and  continue  on  with  its  production.  This  is  the 
modern  order  of  the  day.  This  is  maximum  production  at  the  lowest  consistent 
cost.  The  invested  capital  of  the  Community  Chest  in  this  shop  keeps  working 
full  time  and  keeps  working  for  the  blind.  The  day  for  padded  payrolls  for  in¬ 
dolent  blind  is  over.  If  your  agency  has  not  yet  subscribed  to  this,  it  will  sub¬ 
scribe  to  it  for  it  must  subscribe  to  it  to  operate  economically,  efficiently,  and  for 
the  greatest  good  of  the  greater  number  of  our  blind.  Hour  in  and  hour  out, 
day  in  and  day  out,  week  in  and  week  out,  keep  your  machines,  even  though  they 
be  but  one,  humming;  keep  your  looms,  even  though  they  be  but  one,  singing; 
for  therein  lies  work,  and  more  work,  for  our  qualified  blind  within  our  work¬ 
shops. 

Sales — If  lack  of  efficient  production  be  a  weakness  of  the  average  work¬ 
shop  for  the  blind,  then  how  much  more  is  the  lack  of  a  definite,  live  aggressive, 
sales  policy  for  the  products  of  their  blind  craftsmen.  I  was  startled  those  years 
back,  coming  as  I  did  from  an  active  commercial  life  in  sales,  sales,  and  more 
sales,  to  learn  and  find  such  little  action  as  was  then  manifested  in  what  to 
me  should  have  been  a  rapid  turn-over  of  articles  manufactured  and  assembled 
by  the  blind.  Although  the  output  of  our  two  largest  workshops  in  this  State 
was  then,  as  it  is  now,  more  properly  sold  through  commission  agents,  there  was, 
and  there  still  is,  a  lamentable  lack  of  sales  within  their  own  area  by  our  other 
workshops.  The  central  sales  marketing  program  of  your  own  State,  or  central 
office,  is  not  without  merit  and  commendation,  but  that  will  not  suffice  for  it 
does  not  carry  into  your  own  community  those  sales  which  you  should  do  best. 
It  is  easy  for  you  to  have  the  other  fellow  sell  your  merchandise,  but  no  matter 
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how  much  he  may  sell,  there  still  remains  in  your  own  community,  in  that  com¬ 
munity  where  your  agency  serves  your  own  blind,  the  best  opportunity  of  all  for 
you  to  sell  their  products — the  work  of  their  hands  and  toil. 

Placements — Because  of  the  fact  that  one  lone  individual,  a  superb  genius 
in.  the  placement  of  blind  persons  in  employment  in  private  industry  has  done  an 
excellent  and  exceptional  job,  all  the  agencies  for  the  blind  within  the  United 
States,  and  for  that  matter  within  all  the  Americas,  North,  Central  and  South, 
appear  to  have  gone  hysterically  haywire,  and  are  now  rushing  pell  mell  into  a 
service  for  the  blind  for  which  heretofore  for  all  of  their  years  of  experience, 
they  have  shown  neither  great  interest  nor  qualification,  nor  any  acute  desire. 
Here  again  we  have  a  manifestation  of  too  much  willingness  upon  the  part  of  our 
agencies  of  rushing  in  and  accepting  the  work  of  others  as  being  that  of  their 
own,  and  a  work  in  which  they  should  have  long,  long  since  been  engaged.  It 
was  my  own  interrogation  of  this  same  placement  genius,  whom  I  have  men¬ 
tioned,  at  the  Biennial  Conference  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for 
the  Blind,  in  Indianapolis,  this  past  summer,  which  brought  out  from  him  the 
statement  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  not  one  placement  of  a  blind  person 
had  been  made  in  these  United  States  of  ours  during  the  first  five  months  of  this 
year  by  an  accredited  placement  agent  for  the  blind. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  publicly  and  privately  that  when  and  if  a  place¬ 
ment  agent  appears  upon  the  horizon  who  has  a  definite  record  of  performance 
behind  him  of  actual  honest  to  goodness  bona  fide  and  permanent  placements  of 
our  blind  in  private  industry  that  I  shall  do  everything  within  my  capacity  to 
engage  the  services  of  such  a  person  upon  the  staff  of  the  State  Council  for  the 
Blind,  for  the  purposes  of  directing  and  engaging  in  a  state-wide  program  of 
such  placement  for  the  blind  of  our  Commonwealth. 

If  there  be  one  or  any  who  choose  to  question  the  sincerity  of  my  interest 
in  this  particular  phase  of  rendering  service  to  these  limited  number  of  our 
blind  who  can  fully  qualify  to  enter  into  employment  in  the  competitive  world 
with  the  sighted,  then  let  it  be  remembered  that  there  is  no  more  outstanding 
example  of  what  a  blind  person,  properly  qualified,  adequately  trained,  properly 
placed,  can  accomplish  than  is  the  record  of  my  own  wife,  Evelyn  Burlingame, 
a  graduate  of  the  Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  who  starting  as  a  transcriber 
in  the  offices  of  one  of  the  largest  insurance  companies  in  America  was  at  the 
time  of  our  marriage  a  senior  clerk  in  the  Legal  Department  of  that  same 
Company — the  highest  rank  to  which  she  could  aspire  without  becoming  a 
lawyer — and  yet,  most  sincerely  and  frankly,  I  say  to  you  that  if  the  greater 
portion  of  the  present,  current  hub-dub  and  hysteria,  time  and  consideration, 
conference  and  convention,  now  suddenly  being  given  over  to  the  vague  possibili¬ 
ties  of  uncertain  placement  of  a  limited  number  of  our  blind  in  private  employ¬ 
ment,  were  given  to  a  more  definite  sales  development,  and  sales  program,  for  the 
products  of  blind-made-articles — especially  those  assembled  in  the  homes  of  our 
blind,  a  far  greater  number  of  our  blind,  and  of  our  blind  of  all  ages,  would  be 
materially  and  financially  benefited.  Such  sales  policy  devolves  upon  the  ability 
of  the  agency  within  itself  to  develop,  while  as  for  placement  work,  an  agency 
can  hire  a  so-called  expert  in  this  field  who  will  carry  all  the  headaches  of  the 
job,  and  not  the  agency  itself.  Placement  work  is  so  much  the  easier  way  out,  for 
the  agency  itself  has  no  worries,  no  headaches  therein. 

Government  Participation — Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  you  and  I,  a  par¬ 
ticipation,  and  a  participation  which  may  portend  domination  by  the  federal 
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and  state  governments  in  creating  activities  and  rendering  services  to  the  blind, 
in  addition  to  their  sustenance  grants,  is  no  longer  a  possibility  of  the  distant 
future;  it  is  a  probability  of  the  next  few  years;  and  it  may  even  become  very 
evident  within  months  rather  than  years.  The  first  phase  of  such  participation  is 
to  be  found  in  the  proposed  passage  of  H.R.  4755,  passage  of  which  is  now 
pending  in  Congress,  and  which  carries  with  it,  if  it  is  carried,  the  paternal  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  the  maternal 
approval  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind.  I  do  not  feel  any  necessity 
of  enlightening  you  as  to  its  provisions  for  they  are,  undoubtedly,  as  well  known 
to  you  as  they  are  to  me.  I  would  only  refresh  your  memory  to  this  extent;  and 
that  is,  that  this  Bill  carries  a  dollar  for  dollar  appropriation  to  the  states  accept¬ 
ing  the  rules  and  regulations  which  the  administrators  of  this  Act  may  from 
time  to  time  choose  to  prescribe.  At  the  first,  I  was  one  of  those  who  looked 
upon  this  Bill  without  disfavor  because  it  appeared  to  fill  a  long  need  for  a 
first  class  job  in  the  creation  of  small  business  enterprises  for  some  of  our  blind, 
and  a  probable  employment  of  others  in  private  industry.  My  ardor  somewhat 
cooled  after  the  head  man  of  the  federal  agency  which  would  administer  this 
Act  called  at  the  offices  of  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  in  my  absence,  and  left 
word  that  not  only  could  a  portion  of  my  own  salary,  but  that  of  many  other 
members  of  our  staff,  come  under  this  dollar  for  dollar  arrangement  from  the 
federal  treasury.  Since  then,  I  have  become  increasingly  suspicious  that  such 
a  procedure,  if  accepted,  would  simply  mean,  in  very  quick  order,  that  it  would 
be  the  federal  agency  which  would  come  to  supervise  the  affairs  of  the  blind  of 
this  State;  and  it  is  not  an  agency,  at  this  moment,  in  which  I  have  the  most 
supreme  confidence  as  to  its  ability  and  capacity  to  handle  such  a  nation-wide 
program  which  would  necessarily  involve  it  in  many  matters  concerning  the 
blind  in  which  it  has  had  no  previous  experience.  Need  I  repeat  to  you  the  well- 
known  fact  that  every  Bureau  and  every  Department  of  our  Commonwealth 
which  accepts  dollar  for  dollar  federal  aid  from  the  treasury  at  Washington  is 
dominated  by  Washington  and  in  many  cases  is  thereby  prohibited  from  fulfilling 
its  full  duties  as  defined  by  the  laws  of  our  own  State.  You  realize,  I  am  sure, 
that  such  participation  in  federal  funds  by  your  State  Council  for  the  Blind 
means  your  own  subservience  to  the  federal  agency. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks,  just  as  though  it  came  to  confirm  my  ever 
growing  suspicions,  there  came  to  my  desk  a  request  that  I  submit  a  budget  of 
the  salaries  and  various  expenses  in  which  the  federal  agency  could  participate. 
The  submission  of  such  a  proposed  budget  was  ostensibly  to  be  utilized  by  its 
possessor  for  persuasive  purposes  with  the  Committee  on  Labor  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  Congress  in  whose  custody  this  Bill  now  lies.  It  may  interest  you 
to  know  that  I  was  unable  to  supply  any  such  proposed  budget  because  in  this 
State,  it  is  our  Legislature,  and  not  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  which  decides 
whether  or  not  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  shall  participate  in  the  receipt  of 
federal  funds  on  a  dollar  for  dollar  basis,  and  under  what  conditions  and  cir¬ 
cumstances  such  participation  may  be  made. 

Already  I  hear  the  protests  of  the  sponsors  of  this  Bill  that  it  is  not 
their  purpose  or  intent  to  create  such  a  federal  domination  as  I  have  outlined 
of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  these  United  States.  This  may  be  true; 
but  I  say  to  you  that  once  granted  such  authority  and  power,  no  federal  agency 
yet  has  failed  to  develop  it  to  the  fullest  extent  as  the  law  may  be  interpreted 
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by  that  agency.  Through  your  own  experience  and  observation  you  will,  I  am 
sure,  agree  with  me  on  such  a  statement. 

This  first  phase  of  the  government  participation  in  activities  and  services 
for  the  blind  is  still  only  a  possible  phase;  while  the  other  phase  of  which  I  now 
wish  to  speak  is  a  most  highly  probable  one  because  this  latter  one  is  borne  of 
necessity;  the  necessity  of  rendering  services  to  all  our  blind,  one  and  the  same 
alike,  no  matter  where  they  may  reside  in  our  Commonwealth. 

Your  Association  concerns  itself  almost  exclusively  with  the  blind  of  the 
fourteen  counties  wherein  your  Branches  are  located,  but  your  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  must  concern  itself  with  the  blind  of  the  remaining  fifty-three 
counties  of  the  State  just  as  much,  even  more,  than  those  residing  in  the  fourteen 
counties  your  organization  covers.  For  several  years  past,  the  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  of  applicants  for  state  blind  assistance  have  been  given  to  you  upon 
your  request  through  the  local  County  Boards  of  Public  Assistance.  Year  after 
year,  there  came  from  the  members  and  staffs  of  the  County  Boards  and  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Assistance  an  ever-increasing  curiosity  and  desire  to 
know  of  what  use  and  value  the  release  of  these  names  meant  to  you.  There 
came  no  answer  which  they  felt  to  be  sufficient;  there  came  no  answer  of  full  and 
complete  coverage;  and  there  also  came  an  ever  increasing  conviction  that  they 
might  do  your  job  just  a  little  bit  better  if  they  were  given  the  opportunity  to 
do  it  themselves.  There  are  exceptions  probably  in  every  agency  to  this  general 
picture,  but  that  there  has  been  and  is  an  ever-growing  confidence  upon  the  part 
of  the  social  service  workers  that  they  could  do  a  better  job  for  the  blind  than  you 
have  done,  I  am  most  certain.  That  I  am  thus  certain  does  not  imply  upon 
my  part,  at  this  time  that  I  am  in  agreement. 

Recently,  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  arranged  to  release  the  names 
of  applicants  for  the  blind  pension  to  the  accredited  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the 
form  of  a  simple  service  report  for  each  individual  name  and  which  after  being 
filled  out  by  the  agency  to  which  it  is  sent,  must  be  returned  to  the  offices  of  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind.  All  this  “service  report”  amounts  to  is  that  the 
agency  places  itself  on  record  as  to  what  service  it  is  giving,  and  would  like  to 
give,  to  the  individual  blind  person.  It  is  from  the  accumulation  of  these  reports 
over  a  period  of  six  or  twelve  months  that  your  State  Council  for  the  Blind, 
cooperating  with  other  state  agencies,  can  determine  the  reasonableness  or  error 
of  the  criticism  which  has  of  late  been  accumulated  from  sources,  professionally 
trained  and  skilled  in  the  work  of  social  service. 

In  my  opinion,  and  it  is  solely  my  personal  opinion,  under  the  “Rehabilita¬ 
tion  Act”  passed  during  the  recent  session  of  our  Legislature,  our  State 
Department  of  Public  Assistance  has  all  the  legal  authority  necessary  to  send 
accredited  social  workers,  trained  in  work  for  the  blind,  into  the  homes  of  every 
recipient  of  blind  assistance  in  this  State  wherein  there  is  a  definite  promise  of 
rehabilitation. 

In  New  York  State  there  is  a  staff  of  nine  persons,  classified  as  “Field 
Representatives”  in  the  employ  of  the  State  who  carry  on  the  rehabilitation  work 
in  the  homes  of  the  blind  of  that  State.  New  Jersey  has  six  so  employed.  Other 
states  have  a  corresponding  ratio  of  such  workers.  It  is  my  feeling  that  your 
Association,  cooperating  with  the  Pennsylvania  Home  Teaching  Society  can,  if 
it  so  desires,  almost  immediately  properly  cover  this  State  with  such  Field 
Representatives  thereby  obliterating  the  necessity  of  any  state  agency  to  enter 
into  this  work. 
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Let  me  be  candid  and  frank  with  you.  And  so  minded,  assure  you  that  if 
there  is  anything-  I  can  contribute  toward  your  success  in  immediately  supplying 
this  demand  for  adequate  field  work  among  our  blind  that  I  am  at  your  service; 
but  upon  the  other  hand,  if  it  shall  be  the  choice  of  your  Board  of  Directors  and 
Trustees  to  ignore  this  golden  opportunity,  then  I  shall,  of  necessity,  be  forced 
to  turn  to  any  other  adequate  source  which  may  promise  to  do  this  job,  do  it  well, 
and  do  it  quickly. 

In  this  grand  old  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  we  have  what  has  be¬ 
come  known  to  be  the  finest  and  the  best  state  system  of  sustenance  grants  for 
our  blind  in  all  the  world,  excepting,  perhaps,  New  Zealand — we  have  it  without 
federal  patronage  and  without  federal  rules  and  regulations.  It  is,  therefore, 
not  inconsistent  upon  my  part  to  insist  that  we  can  in  turn  have  the  best  and 
the  most  excellent  system  for  the  creation  of  activities  and  the  rendering  of 
services  for  and  to  our  blind  and  from  this  I  do  not  except  New  Zealand  and 
likewise  it  can  be  done  without  federal  patronage  and  without  federal  rules  and 
regulations. 

May  I  conclude  with  this  admonition  that  we  all,  you  and  I  strive  to  work 
less  for  our  blind  and  work  more  with  our  blind. 


WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  AGENCY  IN 
ORGANIZED  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND? 

George  F.  Meyer,  Chief  Executive  Officer 
Board  of  Managers,  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind 

It  is  always  a  dangerous  thing  to  make  predictions,  and  it  would  seem 
presumptive  on  my  part,  when  society  in  the  whole  world  is  in  such  a  state  of 
flux,  to  predict  what  the  future  will  be  for  private  agencies  in  organized  work 
for  the  blind. 

However,  the  foundation  for  the  future  is  laid  in  the  present.  If,  then, 
we  try  to  get  a  grasp  on  the  underlying  principles  that  govern  the  participation 
in  work  for  the  blind  of  public  agencies  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  private  agencies 
on  the  other,  we  can  each  form  our  own  conclusions  as  to  what  the  future  may  hold 
in  store. 

While  it  sounds  a  bit  trite,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  ta  basic  principle!  of 
democracy  that  any  group  of  individuals  should  have  the  right  to  band  them¬ 
selves  together  to  work  for  anything  which  will  better  conditions  of  life, 
provided  their  methods  and  objectives  are  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  the 
land.  Naturally,  certain  public  obligations  are  implied,  and  may  be  enforced 
by  various  pressure  groups  or  by  the  public  at  large.  Furthermore,  common 
sense  dictates  certain  guiding  principles,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  work  of  an 
agency  will  be  a  necessary  one,  that  it  will  not  overlap  that  of  other  existing 
agencies,  that  it  will  contribute  constructively  toward  the  sum  total  of  social 
welfare,  that  its  program  shall  be  sound  in  accordance  with  accepted  standards, 
and  that  its  work  will  be  conducted  with  reasonable  efficiency  and  sincerity. 
It  not  infrequently  happens  that  social  agencies  manage  to  persist,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  fact  that  some  or  even  all  of  these  principles  have  been  violated. 

I  emphasize  the  foregoing,  because  at  a  time  when  public  agencies  are 
making  extensive  inroads  upon  what  has  for  decades  been  considered  the  domain 
of  private  agencies,  and  at  a  time  when  the  war,  philosophy  of  government,  and 
force  of  circumstances  all  seem  to  conspire  to  increase  governmental  influence, 
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at  the  expense  of  private  initiative,  we  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  inherent 
rights  of  the  private  citizen  as  they  affect  our  individual  or  joint  desires  to  help 
our  fellow-man. 

To  begin  with,  I  think  that  we  have  tended  to  exaggerate  the  influence  on 
private  agencies  of  the  recent  expansion  in  governmental  activities  in  behalf  of 
blind  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  people  have  felt  that  the  activity  of  the 
government  in  the  field  of  general  social  work  has  tended  to  restrict  private 
philanthrophy.  Some  time  ago  I  had  occasion  to  look  into  the  matter,  and  I  was 
surprised  to  find  that  during  the  last  decade  private  philanthrophy  had  substan¬ 
tially  increased  its  cash  outlays  in  behalf  of  social  welfare.  It  would  be  interest¬ 
ing  to  know  just  how  agencies  for  the  blind  have  fared  in  this  respect.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  such  agencies,  as  a  whole,  have  increased  rather  than 
decreased  their  budgets,  and  that  a  few  new  ones  have  been  added. 

The  public  assistance  act  certainly  has  encroached  very  little  on  the  work 
of  private  agencies,  since  few,  if  any  of  these,  have  ever  supplied  any  substantial 
amounts  of  financial  assistance  to  blind  people.  If  the  few  who  were  formerly 
dependent  on  these  agencies  for  work  have  taken  relief  instead,  probably  the 
original  service  was,  in  their  case  at  least,  ill-placed.  On  the  other  (hand,  the 
relief  of  bodily  wants  thus  cared  for,  certainly  the  soil  became  more  fertile  for 
other  types  of  service. 

If  the  birth  of  social  security  has  given  rise  to  an  expansion  in  the 
number  and  scope  of  public  agencies  affecting  blind  people,  it  is  equally  true  that 
it  has  in  many  instances  demonstrated  a  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  deeper 
needs  of  blind  people,  which  are  only  too  well-known  to  most  of  our  private 
agencies. 

The  Randolph-Sheppard  Act,  opening  stands  in  public  buildings  to  blind 
people  and  establishing  a  service  for  the  blind  under  Federal  rehabilitation,  has 
certainly  added  to  the  sum  total  of  opportunities  for  blind  people,  and  con¬ 
sequently,  to  the  area  of  possible  services  in  private  agencies,  rather  than  in  any 
way  encroaching  upon  the  prerogatives  of  such  private  agencies.  If,  now  and 
then,  there  has  been  apparent  conflict  in  interest  or  principles  between  public 
and  private  agencies,  the  conflict  has  been  more  apparent  than  real,  and  has 
been  confused  by  undue  emphasis  upon  slight  differences  in  objectives,  and  ques¬ 
tions  of  internal  management,  rather  than  because  of  any  real  difference  in 
purpose  between  the  public  and  private  agencies.  The  establishment  of  Federal 
stands  has  been  a  real  stimulus  to  this  same  activity  on  the  private  agency  level, 
as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  Federal  stands  constitute  but  a  fraction  of  the  new 
vending  stands  that  have  sprung  up  either  with  or  without  agency  management, 
both  under  public  and  private  auspices. 

The  W.P.A.  manufacture  of  Talking  Book  machines,  the  expansion  of 
appropriations  for  Talking  Books,  and  tactual  literature,  these  have  all  been,  or 
should  have  been,  tools  in  the  hands  of  the  public  and  private  agencies  alike,  and 
have,  in  their  sum  total,  added  to  the  service  that  such  agencies  might  render. 
The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  American  Printing  House  for  the 
Blind  have  through  Federal  patronage  been  able  to  develop  outstanding  services 
in  the  production  of  Talking  Books.  Local  agencies  have  been  given  another 
tool  for  helping  blind  people  to  live  happy  and  normal  lives. 

It  may  be  contended  that  the  extension  of  the  activities  of  public  agencies 
has  made  the  public  feel  that  the  problems  of  the  blind  were  largely  solved, 
and  that  there  was  no  need  for  the  maintenance  or  extension  of  private  services. 
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Superficially,  this  may  seem  true,  but  I  doubt  if  there  is  any  real  basis  for 
such  a  conclusion — certainly  the  increase  of  private  contributions  for  social 
service  would  not  seem  to  support  it.  If  it  seems  more  difficult  to  secure  funds 
we  may  fairly  assume  that  the  reasons  are  many  and  varied.  The  popular  con¬ 
viction  that  the  Government  is  doing  the  job  has  been  only  one  factor.  In  the 
case  of  the  blind,  it  has  meant  more  strenuous  effort  on  our  part  to  keep  the 
public  well  informed  and  to  stimulate  its  interest,  which  may  in  the  long  run  be 
a  good  thing.  It  has  required  us  to  make  more  careful  analyses  of  the  services 
rendered,  and  to  interpret  these  services  in  terms  that  the  public  could  under¬ 
stand. 

Not  infrequently  local  agencies  for  the  blind  are  ill  prepared  to  meet  the 
problems  of  all  'around  service  which  fall  to  their  lot.  The  mere  assumption  of 
the  responsibility  of  service  does  not  necessarily  endow  well-meaning  citizens 
with  knowledge  as  to,  the  need  for  and  the  manner  of  applying  this  service.  To 
this  private  agencies  for  the  blind  have  been  no  exception,  and  indeed,  because 
of  their  spontaneous  growth,  they  have  at  times  been  less  clear  in  their 
objectives  and  somewhat  more  ineffectual  in  attaining  them,  than  both  their 
blind  clients  and  their  public  benefactors  had  reason  to  expect.  Most  well- 
directed  public  agencies  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  nucleus  of  appropriated  funds, 
trained  personnel  to  organize  the  plan  with  care,  and  working  under  responsibile 
boards,  and  under  the  critical  eyes  of  existing  service  agencies  for  the  blind, 
have,  in  some  instances,  carefully  analyzed  the  most  apparent  needs  of  blind 
people,  and  set  in  motion  machinery  for  meeting  these  needs  in  so  far  as  their 
various  limitations  permitted. 

Where  such  a  situation  prevails,  it  may  appear  to  the  private  agency  that 
the  ground  is  being  cut  from  under  its  feet,  and  we  seem  to  see  before  our  very 
eyes,  absorbed  by  a  great  Governmental  agency,  one  activity  after  another, 
around  which  we  have,  as  private  agencies,  woven  the  warp  and  woof  of  our 
special  services. 

For  the  sake  of  blind  people  themselves,  I  wish  that  we  might  point  to 
a  great  host  of  areas  where  this  has  taken  place,  because,  to  that  degree,  we 
might  have  grounds  fon  assuming  that  the  many  problems  of  blind  people  were 
approaching  that  much  more  nearly  to  solution.  Unfortunately,  this  course  of 
development  has  been  more  apparent  than  real,  more  incomplete  than  complete, 
and  more  isolated  than  general.  At  the  same  time,  it  has  been  just  real  enough 
and  just  immediate  enough  to  make  private  agencies  ask,  what  is  to  become  of 
them,  and,  perhaps  more  accurately,  what  is  to  be  their  contribution  to  this  new 
situation  in  which  the  more  urgent  and  the  more  immediate  needs  of  blind  people, 
never  properly  cared  for  by  private  agencies,  are  now  being  met  by  the  public. 

For  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  the  answer  should  not  be  difficult.  More 
than  perhaps  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  Pennsylvania  is  the  State  of  private 
agencies.  It  was  one  of  the  few  colonies  under  private  ownership,  and  apparently 
this  gave  it  a  good  start.  Its  first  school  for  the  blind,  one  of  the  earliest  in  the 
country,  was,  and  still  is,  largely  under  private  management — one  of  the  very 
few  so  supported.  Then,  who  will  dispute  the  fact  that  it  has  more  private 
agencies  for  the  blind  than  any  other  State  in  the  Union,  and,  lastly,  more  private 
contributions  in  behalf  of  work  for  the  blind  than  almost  any  other  State.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  picture,  its  public  services  for  the  blind  are  less  consolidated 
than  most  states,  and  apparently  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  development  of 
its  private  work,  its  all-round  public  program  for  the  blind  is  correspondingly 
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restricted — that  is,  considering  its  population  and  position  of  importance  in  the 

Union. 

Let  me  hasten  to  add  that  this  is  not  necessarily  pointed  out  as  a  deficiency. 
To  do  this  would  imply  more  careful  analysis  of  facilities  than  has  been  vouch¬ 
safed  me.  It  is  significant,  however,  in  that  it  tends  to  emphasize  the  fact  that 
the  activities  of  public  agencies  for  the  blind  are  likely  to  be  developed  only  to 
the  extent  that  the  needs  of  blind  people  appear  not  to  be  met  by  private 
agencies,  and  that  where  there  are  strong  private  agencies  the  growth  of  public 
agencies  will  be  slower  and  their  activities  less  well  defined. 

There  are,  however,  certain  spheres  that  fall  naturally  in  the  field  of  public 
services  for  the  blind,  and  others  that  fall  quite  as  naturally  in  the  sphere  of 
private  services. 

To  the  extent  that  the  needs  of  blind  people  fall  naturally  into  well- 
recognized  channels  of  public  service  for  the  sighted,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
they  should  be  met  by  the  public.  This  is  particularly  true  where  methods  and 
techniques  for  meeting  these  needs  are  well  defined,  and  subject  to  rather 
fixed  procedures.  In  this  area  we  have  financial  assistance  for  the  blind,  pro¬ 
vision  for  their  education,  machinery  for  vocational  training,  most  home  teach¬ 
ing,  certain  phases  of  employment  and  certain  cultural  fields  such  as  library 
service,  and  much  of  the  field  of  prevention. 

These  activities  are  costly.  They  parallel  in  aim  already  recognized  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  sighted  in  one  form  or  another,  and  their  techniques  are  so  well 
established  that  they  do  not  suffer  from  the  rigidity  which  is  more  or  less 
inherent  in  governmental  direction  of  any  activity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  must 
be  recognized  that  in  most  public  programs  for  the  blind  the  demands  for  adequ¬ 
ate  service  far  outstrip  the  facilities,  so  that  the  public  effort  meets  only  part  of 
the  need,  or  meets  it  quite  inadequately.  Public  agencies  are  often  handicapped 
in  a  selection  of  personnel,  in  their  ability  readily  to  adjust  themselves  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions,  in  their  vulnerability  to  the  exigencies  of  politics,  and  by  the 
legal  restrictions  with  which  they  are  hedged  about. 

Evelyn  C.  McKay  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  in  a  recent 
discussion  of  the  place  of  private  agencies  in  work  for  the  blind,  very  'aptly 
stated  their  function  as:  initiation  of  new  ideas,  demonstration  of  new  services, 
supplementation  of  the  services  of  public  agencies,  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
needs  of  blind  people  to  the  public,  and,  I  might  add,  to  agencies  for  the  blind. 

This  summary  is  so  complete  and  so  comprehensive  that  it  would  seem 
to  need  little  amplification.  Yet,  most  of  us  tend  to  think  in  terms  of  concrete 
facts  rather  than  abstract  principles,  and  a  few  illustrations  might  not  be 
amiss.  In  the  last  three  or  four  years,  the  Government  has  manufactured  some 
25,000  Talking  Book  machines;  yet,  this  could  never  have  come  about  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  undertook  the 
development  of  the  Talking  Book,  and  established  the  soundness  of  the  idea  by 
pioneering  the  manufacturing  of  Talking  Book  machines,  and  placing  them  in 
strategic  points  throughout  the  country.  Private  initiative  recorded  the  first 
Talking  Book  records  and  established  the  necessary  facilities  which  are  now 
being  used  through  appropriations  provided  by  Congress. 

Demonstration  is  closely  akin  to  the  initiation  of  new  ideas,  since  it  is 
in  fact  the  putting  into  practice  of  those  ideas.  Home  Teaching  would  not  be 
established  as  it  is  today  were  it  not  for  the  pioneering  in  which  your  own  Home 
Teaching  Society  participated.  Much  of  the  prevention  work  now  being  done  by 
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public  agencies  is  the  outgrowth  of  demonstrations  on  a  smaller  scale,  carried 
out  under  private  direction.  I  might  go  on  to  name  example  after  example. 
Indeed,  the  whole  program  of  public  welfare  for  blind  people  is  an  outgrowth  of 
the  demonstration  of  its  successful  application  on  a  small  scale  by  private 
agencies. 

Perhaps  the  supplementation  of  services  to  the  blind  is  the  most  common 
form  of  private  agency  activity  at  the  present  time.  In  this,  the  local  community 
agencies,  closer  to  the  job,  more  appreciative  of  the  needs  of  individual  blind 
people,  and  being  on  the  level  of  personal  contact  with  individuals  who  need  the 
services,  are  often  better  able  to  carry  specialized  services  directly  to  blind 
people.  Many  of  these  could  not  as  easily  or  as  effectively  be  reached  through 
State  agencies  by  reason  of  the  limitations  of  time,  distance  and  funds  to  which 
such  agencies  are  subjected. 

The  field  here  is  almost  unlimited.  Many  phases  of  prevention  could  be 
more  adequately  met  on  a  local  basis  than  on  a  state  basis  were  sufficient  means, 
proper  personnel,  organized  medical  services,  and  a  wider  social  service  point  of 
view  available.  Educational  facilities  in  the  public  schools  are  particularly 
subject  to  the  influence  of  local  agencies  for  the  blind  in  the  adequacy  with  which 
they  meet  the  needs  of  these  pupils.  Likewise,  blind  people  of  special  merit 
require  special  assistance  in  education  and  could  be  helped  locally. 

The  recreational  possibilities  of  blind  people  are  a  peculiarly  local  prob¬ 
lem,  which  few  general  programs  have  the  flexibility  to  meet.  In  this  category, 
too,  come  the  peculiarly  personal  problems  that  mean  so  much  to  individual 
blind  people,  and  which  are  so  hard  to  approach  from  outside  the  community. 

The  field  of  employment  should  command  some  attention  from  every 
private  agency  with  a  program  of  general  service,  especially  where  work-shops 
must  be  established.  In  the  maintenance  of  a  workshop  the  private  agency  has 
a  definite  advantage  in  the  flexibility  of  management,  and  its  freedom  from 
abuses  which  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  administration  of  subsidized  enterprises. 
This  subject  deserves  extended  treatment. 

In  the  administration  of  vending  stands,  some  public  agencies  are  finding 
it  difficult  to  meet  the  demands  required  by  efficient  administration.  Some  of 
our  private  agencies  are  successfully  administering  vending  stand  programs 
of  their  own. 

In  the  interpretation  of  the  needs  of  the  blind,  the  private  agency  not  only 
has  a  definite  advantage,  but  has  an  equally  definite  responsibility.  Through  its 
close  and  personal  contacts  with  blind  people,  it  can  speak  with  authority  con¬ 
cerning  their  needs,  unhampered  by  the  restriction  which  public  service  places  on 
Governmental  employees.  It  is  usually  free  from  bias,  and  is  at  liberty  to  use  any 
and  all  legitimate  means  for  influencing  public  opinion  and  legislation. 

Indeed,  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  democracy  without  private 
agencies  to  act  alike  as  a  guide  and  check  to  those  Governmental  activities  which 
so  vitally  affect  every  phase  of  life  of  thousands  of  clients  who  are  ill-qualified 
to  speak  frankly  in  their  own  behalf. 

But  the  private  agency  must  ever  face  the  challenge  of  need  for  its  ser¬ 
vices.  Its  liberty  of  action  leaves  it  free  to  choose  where  it  will  serve.  It  must 
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have  the  capacity  for  analyzing  how  it  can  serve  best,  and  be  able  to  defend  such 
services  against  encroachment  from  sources  whose  superior  organization,  more 
careful  analysis  of  the  problem,  more  efficient  administration,  more  careful 
selection  of  personnel,  and  more  effective  application  of  sound  methods  can 
render  better  performance.  It  must  find  means  for  better  co-ordinating  its 
services  to  broader  programs,  if  it  wishes  to  escape  the  criticism  of  overlapping 
or  poor  integration.  As  a  group  they  must  unite  in  the  /determination  that 
every  dollar  of  private  funds  shall  render  a  dollar’s  worth  of  constructive  ser¬ 
vice  in  every  community.  Perhaps  the  greatest  contribution  in  this  direction 
would  be  the  standardization  of  records,  accounts,  and  procedures  as  a  means  of 
properly  measuring  the  adequacy  and  the  economy  of  services  rendered. 

I  hope  I  have  made  it  clear  that  our  private  agencies  are  in  no  real  danger 
of  having  nothing  to  do.  I  think  I  have  made  it  clear  that  there  is  not  only 
a  place  for  the  private  agency,  but  there  is  truly  a  need  and  a  crying  need  for 
the  services  they  can  render.  At  the  same  time,  I  hope  I  have  also  made  it 
clear  that  the  private  agency,  even  more  than  the  public  agency,  must  meet 
squarely  every  test  for  justification  of  what  it  does;  that  the  bulk  of  our  private 
agencies  throughout  the  country  can  measure  up  to  this  test,  I  have  not  the 
slightest  fear  or  doubt. 


THE  PRESENT  STATUS  AND  FUTURE  PROSPECTS 
OF  EMPLOYMENT  IN  OUR  WORKSHOPS 

W.  S.  Ratchford,  Secretary 
Maryland  Workshop  for  the  Blind 

I  have  been  asked  to  give  you  a  general  outline  of  the  present  status  and 
future  prospects  of  employment  in  our  Workshops.  As  to  the  present  status, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  business  is  good.  Very  good.  Speaking  for  our  Work¬ 
shop,  we  have  a  back-log  of  Government  orders  and  our  private  business  in¬ 
creases  daily.  There  is  a  great  demand  for  brooms  and  other  articles.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  other  Workshops  are  in  a  similar  position.  As  a  whole, 
the  Workshops  are  increasing  their  production  in  practically  every  department. 
This  means  increased  employment  for  the  blind. 

We  are  grateful  to  the  Wagner-O’Day  Act  not  only  for  the  Government 
orders  we  have  received  and  are  receiving  under  this  Act,  but  also  for  the 
experience  and  knowledge  we  have  gained  in  doing  this  work.  We  have  learned 
that  blind  people  can  be  trained  to  manufacture  articles  that  meet  the  high 
standards  required  by  Government  specifications.  This  experience  has  given 
us  confidence.  We  know  blind  people  can  be  taught  to  become  efficient  workers, 
partially  self-supporting,  and,  in  many  cases,  completely  self-supporting  indivi¬ 
duals.  In  fact,  we  have  proven  this  to  be  true.  They  can  be  proud  of  the  part 
their  labor  has  contributed  to  the  Defense  Program. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  encountered,  just  as  regular  industry  has, 
a  shortage  of  trained  workers.  We  need  more  trained  workers  now.  The  prob¬ 
lem  at  the  moment  is  to  find  the  time  to  train  them.  Another  difficulty  is,  many 
shops  do  not  have  funds  to  provide  the  necessary  training. 

In  looking  at  the  future  prospects  of  employment  in  our  shops,  the 
matter  of  well-trained  workers  is  a  vital  one  and  should  receive  careful  con- 
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sideration.  Blind  people  can  operate  different  kinds  of  machines  sufficiently  well 
to  turn  out  high  grade  work.  Since  blind  people  have  been  trained  to  perform 
the  operations  necessary  in  the  production  of  pillow  cases,  mailing  bags,  mat¬ 
tresses,  rubber  mats,  mops,  brooms,  etc.,  for  the  Government,  they  can  work 
sufficiently  well  to  produce  goods  for  the  regular  market.  We  must  not  lose 
what  we  have  gained  in  this  respect.  While  it  is  true  a  substantial  decrease  is 

to  be  expected  in  our  Government  orders  after  the  National  Emergency  is 

over,  we  should  not  be  too  discouraged  by  this  prospect.  Through  our  existing 
agencies,  we  must  find  new  markets  for  our  products  to  take  care  of  the  de¬ 
creased  demand  from  the  Government,  which  sooner  or  later  we  will  feel. 
Again  I  must  emphasize  the  need  for  well-trained  industrial  workers.  Many 
believe  the  future  economic  picture  will  not  be  good.  Blind  people  must  realize 
in  that  event,  or,  for  that  matter,  in  any  case,  their  own  ability  will  play  a 
great  part  in  their  lives.  We  must  endeavor  to  train  them  and  they  must  work 
to  attain  a  degree  of  efficiency  enabling  them  to  produce  goods  at  a  cost  which 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  Workshops  to  market  the  things  they  manufacture. 
The  majority  of  women  operating  power  sewing  machines  have  had  comparatively 
short  training  courses.  They  are  improving  and  increasing  their  speed  con¬ 
stantly.  The  vocational  training  of  young  blind  people  should  start,  if  possible, 
in  the  schools.  The  Public  School  Systems  have  seen  the  necessity  of  vocational 
training  classes  and  have  established  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  expect  the 

various  schools  for  the  blind  to  do  something  along  this  line.  If  vocational 

training  were  given  in  the  schools  for  those  people  who,  from  necessity,  must 
seek  their  living  from  work  of  this  kind,  they  would  be  so  much  better  prepared 
to  work  when  coming  to  the  shops  seeking  employment.  The  Workshops  would 
then  be  in  a  better  position  to  furnish  them  employment.  We  have  learned  that 
even  during  this  National  Emergency  when  workers  are  badly  needed,  there 
are  few  jobs  for  the  untrained,  be  they  handicapped  or  not.  It  certainly  makes 
one  look  with  favor  on  the  Age  in  which  everyone  went  out  into  life  with  a 
trade.  In  the  future,  we  might  look  forward,  also,  to  the  placing  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  well-trained,  carefully  supervised  blind  workers  in  private  in¬ 
dustry.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  now  employs  a  group  of  blind  workers  in  their 
plants.  I  am  sure  the  same  opportunities  can  be  found  in  other  industries.  There 
will,  of  course,  always  be  a  need  for  sheltered  workshops,  inasmuch  as  there 
is  a  percentage  of  workers  who  need  the  supervision,  help  and  encouragement 
that  can  be  given  them  where  the  needs  of  blind  people  are  understood. 

Now  a  word  about  the  Workshops  and  what  they  must  do  to  better  fit 
themselves  to  help  the  blind  gain  employment.  First,  they  must  run  on  a  bus¬ 
iness-like  basis.  Second,  they  should  not  be  handicapped  with  the  care  of  the 
aged  or  unemployables  in  their  production  departments,  if  they  are  adequately  to 
serve  the  employment  needs  of  the  blind  who  are  physically  able  to  work. 
Third,  the  therapeutic  training  and  employment  should  be  handled  by  depart¬ 
ments  created  to  take  care  of  them.  Fourth,  the  finances  necessary  to  carry 
out  a  well  rounded  program  of  employment  and  service  should  be  adequate.  One 
of  the  hardest  problems  many  shops  face  is  lack  of  funds.  They  need  money  for 
research,  which  is  essential  in  opening  up  new  avenues  of  employment.  We  must 
endeavor  always  to  keep  this  fact  before  the  public. 
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It  is  my  belief  that  future  prospects  of  employment  in  our  Workshops 
depend  entirely  on  how  well  the  blind  themselves  and  the  Workshops  work 
toward  preparing  themselves  for  the  future.  It  depends  on  effort  and  cooperation 
of  workers  for  the  blind  and  the  blind  themselves  throughout  this  country.  It 
is  my  belief  that  the  Workshops,  properly  run,  having  well-trained,  cooperative 
workers,  anxious  to  earn  a  living,  will  be  able  to  produce  goods  which  will  meet 
commercial  standards.  In  other  words,  we  have  our  present,  but  we  will  have  to 
make  our  future.  The  accomplishments  of  the  past  have  shown  us  that  we  can 
make  a  good  future. 


ARE  OUR  BRANCHES  DERIVING  MAXIMUM  BENEFIT 

FROM  THEIR  AUXILIARIES? 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Gallagher,  President 
Dauphin  County  Auxiliary 

There  are  several  auxiliaries  to  the  Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Associa¬ 
tion  for  the  Blind,  all  organized  to  participate  in  the  work  being  done  for  the 
visually  handicapped  in  those  Branches. 

The  Dauphin  County  Branch  Auxiliary,  of  which  I  shall  chiefly  speak,  has 
an  active  membership  of  approximately  1,500  men  and  women  each  vitally 
interested  in  bringing  a  fuller  and  deeper  life  to  the  400  men,  women,  and 
children  in  the  area  who  need  our  help. 

This  group  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  Association  in  its 
work  of  caring  for  the  blind,  and  is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  Harrisburg’s  first 
Educational  Week  for  the  Blind — a  week  which  was  a  vital  force  in  educating 
our  sighted  people  to  a  keen  sense  of  their  responsibility,  and  in  giving  to  them 
a  rare  vision  of  service. 

Our  Auxiliary  was  formed  in  1931  with  a  membership  of  200  people;  it 
is  built  along  church  denominational  lines.  Each  denomination  has  a  Direc¬ 
tor  and  Associate  Director  on  our  Executive  Board.  In  each  church  of  each 
denomination  there  is  a  Vice-Chairman  in  charge  of  memberships,  collection  of 
dues,  and  all  other  activities  for  blind  people,  which  may  be  assigned  to  them  by 
their  Director. 

Dues  in  our  Auxiliary  are  $1.00  per  year.  This  year’s  receipts  will  total 
nearly  $1,500.  The  tremendous  growth  in  membership  over  ten  years  was  not 
achieved  without  an  earnest  struggle  in  which  none  failed  to  lend  some  effort. 
Memberships,  of  course,  which  give  us  our  strong  financial  backbone  are  most 
important,  and  credit  for  the  increase  must  go  to  the  persevering  work  of  the 
women  who  served  as  Directors. 

Educational  Week  for  the  Blind,  which  is  organized  and  conducted  each 
year  by  the  Auxiliary,  is  a  factor  of  vital  importance  in  the  history  of  our  growth, 
for  the  week  is  conducted  not  so  much  to  help  the  Blind  people  but  rather  to 
educate  the  sighted  as  to  the  needs  and  capabilities  of  their  handicapped  neigh¬ 
bors.  We  feel  this  has  been  our  greatest  boon  to  success. 

In  one  of  our  large  Department  stores,  the  blind  folk  assemble  at  various 
hours  and  diligently  work  at  their  particular  craft-weaving,  knitting,  caning, 
sewing.  Luncheon  is  served  each  day  to  those  who  come  to  view  the  exhibit. 
Each  year  brings  new  members  and  friends  of  the  blind  beneficiaries.  This 
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year  the  number  of  people  who  viewed  the  exhibit  doubled  last  year’s  record — 
adequate  proof  of  the  week’s  success.  Publicity,  newspaper  and  radio,  was  an 
important  factor  in  the  success  of  the  Educational  Week.  During  this  time 
a  traveling  microphone,  in  charge  of  a  local  radio  station,  interviewed  various 
blind  people  at  their  work  in  the  Auditorium. 

In  December,  1938,  Dickens’  Christmas  Carol,  presented  by  the  students  of 
Overbrook  School  for  the  Blind,  was  given  in  the  State  Forum  at  Harrisburg, 
under  the  sponsorship  of  the  Auxiliary.  The  Forum  was  crowded  to  capacity, 
and  our  local  work  reached  groups  of  people  not  hitherto  contacted  and  the 
resulting  increase  in  membership  was  immediately  apparent. 

In  bringing  to  you  the  story  of  the  Auxiliary  of  the  Dauphin  County 
Branch  and  its  work,  I  am  not  coming  to  a  strange  group  for  many  of  you 
have  appeared  before  our  organization  and  have  brought  to  us  much  stimulation 
and  encouragement  with  which  to  carry  on.  Speakers  from  other  cities  and 
branches  have  long  been  one  of  the  means  used  to  achieve  our  goal — the  education 
of  the  sighted  with  respect  to  the  needs  of  blind  people. 

Financially,  the  Auxiliary  with  its  large  balance  at  all  times,  stands  one 
hundred  per  cent  behind  all  projects  which  receive  the  approbation  and  support 
of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch  of  the  Association.  Last  year’s  sales,  Christmas, 
Convention,  and  Education  Week,  amounted  to  approximately  $1,300. 

The  two  trained  workers  of  the  Branch,  Miss  Pugh  and  Miss  Gutzeit, 
through  their  daily  contacts  in  the  field,  keep  us  informed  in  detail  as  to  the 
needs  of  our  blind,  and  instances  in  which  assistance  can  be  rendered.  During 
the  past  year,  we  assisted  as  follows:  Paid  part-tuition  for  two  children  at 
Royer-Greaves  School;  provided  transportation  for  both  the  picnic  and  Christmas 
party;  purchased  four  Braille  Writers;  contributed  financially  to  Craft  Classes; 
helped  with  work-finishing  in  the  Workshop;  clothed  and  financially  assisted 
several  children  at  Overbrook;  on  several  occasions  have  helped  with  emergency 
clothing  for  adults;  members  man  sales  booth  during  conventions  at  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel  and  at  the  Christmas  Sales;  paid  for  repairs  to  and  transportation 
for  Talking  Book  Machines;  contributed  to  the  advantageous  purchase  of  raw 
materials  by  the  local  Branch;  purchased  Multigraph  and  supplies  for  use  in 
transcribing  selected  educational  material  in  large  type;  purchased  glasses  and 
artificial  eyes;  purchased  medicine  for  eye  care;  purchased  milk;  provided  for 
emergency  eye  examinations;  provided  transportation  to  and  from  medical  centers 
in  Philadelphia;  provided  sight-saving  equipment  for  schools;  furnished  type¬ 
writer,  booklets,  pencils,  etc.;  underwrote  cost  of  publicity  material  to  supplement 
Branch  budget;  financed  the  purchase  of  multigraph  machine  and  other  equip¬ 
ment  and  supplies  for  the  making  of  Clear-Type  books  for  partially-blind  children. 
The  Auxiliary  has  also  contributed  in  the  following  ways:  $200  to  Central 
Marketing  Agency  project;  $175  to  the  Seeing  Eye,  Inc.  of  New  Jersey  and  the 
Hazel  Hurst  Foundation  in  California;  a  Braille  Writer  to  the  Red  Cross;  and 
a  companion  for  a  worthy  deaf-blind  client. 

There  is  a  Sunshine  Program  in  our  Auxiliary  also,  for  twice  yearly  we  try 
to  bring  a  bit  of  happiness  into  the  lives  of  the  blind  people  of  our  area  and 
their  families.  A  Christmas  Party,  complete  with  tree,  Santa  Claus,  entertain¬ 
ment  refreshments,  and  gifts  for  each  one  brings  the  holiday  festivities  home  to 
each  of  them.  A  different  denomination  sponsors  the  Christmas  party  each 
year.  In  summertime,  a  picnic  is  given  in  a  nearby  park  for  the  blind  people  and 
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their  families.  Transportation,  dinner,  prizes  and  entertainment  are  all  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  denomination  in  charge  that  year.  The  joy  of  all  participating 
in  those  little  parties  make  it  a  truly  blessed  work.  It  is  indeed  a  joy  that  our 
members  are  so  alive  to  the  needs  of  our  handicapped  neighbors,  and  that  they 
respond  so  nobly  to  every  appeal. 

If  it  is  true  that  there  are  18,590  blind  men,  women,  and  children  in  our 
great  State  of  Pennsylvania,  as  of  September,  1941;  if  it  is  true  that  72  per  cent 
of  this  blindness  might  have  been  prevented  (and  medical  statistics  prove  it) 
what  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  Isn’t  it  a  challenge  to  our  hearts,  our  minds, 
our  purses?  Can  we  shirk  our  responsibility  in  the  matter?  It  is  the  duty  of 
every  member  of  our  Auxiliary  to  go  forth  to  aid  the  Association  in  its  splendid 
work  of  rehabilitation,  and  also  to  do  something  to  prevent  blindness.  To  urge 
prenatal  care  is  not  enough — sight-saving  classes  in  our  public  and  parochial 
school  systems  are  necessary,  where  children’s  eyes  will  be  spared  the  strain  in¬ 
cident  to  regular  classes. 

There  are  tremendous  potentialities  in  our  Auxiliaries  and  Branches 
being  bound  closely  together  by  common  interests.  There  is  strength  and  force 
sufficient  for  any  task  if  each  Unit  will  pull  its  share  of  the  load.  A  willing  heart 
and  prayer  always  bring  results. 

The  happy  woman  is  she  who  works  for  somebody  other  than  herself, 
who  uses  her  heart,  her  brain,  her  body  in  service.  The  woman  who  gives  of 
herself  freely  has  no  time  to  indulge  in  personal  troubles.  The  opportunity  to 
work  for  others  is  a  blessed  privilege. 

Thank  God  for  the  might  of  it, 

The  ardor,  the  urge,  the  delight  of  it, 

Work  that  springs  from  the  heart’s  desire 
Setting  the  brain  and  the  soul  on  fire. 

Oh,  what  is  so  good  as  the  heart  of  it, 

And  what  is  so  glad  as  the  beat  of  it, 

And  what  is  so  kind  as  the  stern  command 
Challenging  brain,  and  heart,  and  hand  ? 


TEACHING  NEW  CRAFTS  TO  BLIND  ADULTS 

Russell  O.  Webber,  Project  Supervisor  of  Adult  Education  for  the  Blind 
Works  Projects  Administration  of  Pennsylvania 

The  paths  of  the  W.P.A.  and  the  P.A.B.  parallel  each  other  many  times. 
Your  organization  and  the  W.P.A.  Adult  Education  for  the  Blind  Program  have 
one  aim  in  common,  we  are  working  for  the  good  of  blind  people.  I  learned 
long  ago,  through  association  with  your  Scranton  Branch,  your  trade  phrase, 
“Help  the  Blind  to  Help  Themselves”,  and  have  tried  to  build  the  W.P.A.  Adult 
Education  Program  along  these  lines. 

The  topic  assigned  me  by  your  Executive  Secretary,  Mr.  Harrison,  is 
“Teaching  New  Crafts  to  Adult  Blind”.  If,  after  looking  over  your  programs, 
you  felt  that  you  might  at  last  hear  of  something  new  to  teach  your  people,  then 
I  am  afraid  you  will  be  disappointed,  for  I  am  lacking,  as  are  all  of  us,  in  the 
knowledge  of  crafts  of  recent  development  to  teach  our  blind  people.  I  deeply 
feel  the  need  of  new  crafts,  and  the  opportunity  for  experimenting,  in  an  effort 
to  perfect  them,  but  find  myself  too  busy  teaching  the  old  established  crafts  to 
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recently  blinded  people,  to  whom  the  accomplishment  of  any  craft  is  new,  since 
the  loss  of  vision. 

Whether  we  teach  “old  crafts  to  newly  blind”  or  “new  crafts  to  adult 
blind”  is  not  of  such  importance.  What  we  teach  should  be  taught  thoroughly. 
Not  merely  the  making  of  the  article,  but  the  purchase  of  the  material,  and  the 
presenting  of  it  for  sale  are  all  steps  in  training  in  craft  courses  for  the  pupils 
of  W.P.A.  home  teachers. 

With  the  W.P.A.  home  teachers  in  Pennsylvania,  the  trend  is  for  the  pupil 
to  purchase  his  own  material,  make  and  sell  his  own  products.  We  feel  that  in 
this  method  of  training  our  teachers  are  giving  our  pupils  a  much  greater  ser¬ 
vice.  We  feel  we  are  developing  in  the  pupil  a  feeling  of  self-reliance  and 
independence. 

There  has  been,  for  a  long  time,  a  feeling  that  work  for  the  blind  in  crafts 
is  a  project  that  has' seen  better  days.  True,  there  is  a  need  for  improvement  in 
the  type  of  crafts  we  teach,  but,  “new  crafts”  that  are  suitable  for  teaching  the 
blind  is  another  subject,  worthy  of  much  study.  There  is  a  vast  field  for  such 
study  for  someone  specialized  in  this  work. 

Perhaps  the  most  successful  craft  recently  added  to  the  list  of  those 
taught  on  our  program  is  leather  craft.  This  work  seems  to  be  the  answer  to 
the  home  teacher’s  prayer,  yet  there  is  a  danger  of  overworking  this  craft  and 
causing  it  to  live  a  short  life.  Care  in  selecting  the  pupil  should  be  exercised. 
Leather  craft  is  not  a  “cure-all”. 

The  articles  usually  taught  pupils  of  leather  craft  are  items  that  are  used 
everyday  by  most  everyone.  They  have  been  picked  because  they  are  useful  and 
attractive,  as  well  as  durable.  Much  stress  is  being  brought  to  the  pupil  to 
present  the  finished  articles  to  the  purchaser  in  the  most  attractive  manner. 
Boxes  for  finished  articles  are  recommended  whenever  possible.  Articles  pre¬ 
sented  for  sale  must  be  clean  and  neat.  Articles  usually  made  by  beginners  are 
not  presentable  for  sale,  for  the  materials  are  handled  to  excess  because  the 
maker  is  a  beginner,  and  for  this  reason  the  finished  product  has  a  worn  ap¬ 
pearance.  Whether  the  pupil  sells  his  own  product  or  places  it  in  someone’s  care 
to  be  sold  for  him,  there  should  be  no  excuse  for  presenting  for  sale  a  poorly 
made  article,  or  one  that  is  soiled  in  the  making. 

The  primary  reason  for  teaching  any  craft  at  all  is  not  so  much  the 
amount  it  will  bring  in  dollars  and  cents,  as  in  the  training  it  affords  the  pupil. 

The  hands  of  the  pupil  will  be  trained  to  serve  him  both  as  eyes  and  as  a 
means  of  support,  for  the  average  blind  person  who  earns  any  income  at  all 
must  depend  upon  his  hands  for  the  greater  part  of  his  work.  In  the  training 
of  those  hands  the  home  teacher  will  find  the  major  part  of  her  work.  Crafts, 
such  as  caning,  basketry,  leather  craft,  weaving,  and  many  other  things  too 
numerous  to  mention,  are  taught  with  the  training  of  the  hands  and  fingers 
primarily  in  mind.  However,  after  pupils  become  efficient  at  making  these 
articles,  they  are  able  to  realize  financial  aid  from  their  sale. 

The  W.P.A.  Education  Program  for  the  Blind  is,  as  the  name  implies, 
an  Education  Program.  We  are  concerned  chiefly  in  training  our  blind  adults  to 
live,  to  be  active  and  normal  in  their  relations  with  sighted  people.  In  short, 
to  take  up  life  again  where  they  thought  they  had  to  leave  it  when  they  lost 
their  sight. 
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The  “art”  or  “craft”  of  living  again,  is  the  newest  craft  of  all  that  we 
W.P.A.  teachers  bring  to  the  recently  blind  adult.  This  is  the  justification  for  our 
program,  if  and  when  our  pupils  become  efficient  enough  to  take  up  life  anew, 
and  can  work  and  earn  their  living.  We  hope  then  that  organizations  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  finding  employment  for  those  who  are  employable  will  not  fail 
us.  We  hope  those  who  are  only  able  to  work  in  sheltered  workshops  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  State-aided  and  community-supported  shops  set  up  for  that 
purpose,  throughout  this  great  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

We  know  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  our  pupils  will  not  be  em¬ 
ployable,  because  of  their  age,  but  we  also  know  that  given  the  opportunity 
to  learn  the  “new  crafts”  of  living,  in  spite  of  blindness,  our  pupils  will  benefit 
beyond  measure  by  the  W.P.A.  Adult  Education  Program. 

The  benefit  of  our  Program  does  not  stop  here,  however,  for  the  education 
of  the  public  is  very  important  to  any  program,  but  of  double  importance  to  a 
program  for  blind  people. 

The  “craft”  of  living  has  much  to  do  with  the  relationship  between  blind 
people  and  the  public.  All  recently  blind  need  help  here,  and  I  feel  sure  that  we 
have  not  given  this  matter  enough  attention,  for  those  blind  for  many  years  still 
need  help.  As  witness  of  this  fact,  we  have  had  at  times,  demonstrations  and 
demands  from  our  blind,  that  were  no  credit  to  them  or  the  public,  and  reflect 
poorly  upon  us,  who  are  charged  with  their  training.  They  need  and  want  help 
very  much,  and  it  is  for  us  who  aim  to  help  them  to  give  them  proper  guidance 
and  help.  Let  us  then,  “Help  the  Blind  to  Help  Themselves.”  Your  slogan  surely 
is  the  proper  foundation  on  which  to  build  any  program  for  the  blind. 

The  W.  P.  A.  Adult  Education  Program  in  the  past  six  years  has  opened 
a  field  that  was,  until  recently,  very  limited  in  its  scope.  Those  of  us  who  built 
this  program  feel  that  as  much  good  has  been  done  the  teacher  employed  in  this 
work,  as  the  pupils  they  have  taught.  We  have  employed  blind  or  partially  blind 
people  as  teachers,  and  find  the  results  satisfactory. 

True,  it  might  be  easier  from  an  administrative  standpoint  to  use  teachers 
who  can  see,  but  we  feel  that  the  person  educated  in  a  school  for  the  blind,  with 
the  same  handicap  as  his  pupil,  has  something  to  offer  that  most  sighted  workers 
find  hard  to  acquire. 
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We  must,  because  of  the  nature  of  our  Program,  take  personnel  from 
the  relief  rolls,  thus  limiting  to  a  degree  our  standards  of  qualification.  We  have, 
however,  been  able  to  secure  people  educated  in  schools  for  the  blind,  and  training 
received  there  has  proven  valuable  in  their  work.  Our  teachers  are  paid  on 
the  same  scale  as  any  teacher  on  W.P.A.,  of  which  there  are  2,092  in  Pennsylvania. 
The  teachers  for  the  blind  are  a  very  small  part  of  our  W.P.A.  Program  for 
Education  and  Recreation,  but  they  are  giving  a  good  account  of  themselves  in 
their  work.  We  have  no  apologies  to  make.  Our  teachers  have  done  well  in  a 
job  that  calls  for  pioneering,  for  this  work  is  new  to  many  Districts  in 
Pennsylvania. 

W.P.A.  has  worked  with  many  of  your  branches  and  we  hope  to  work 
with  many  more.  We  are  both  working  to  “Help  the  Blind  to  Help  Themselves.” 
May  we  find  our  paths  crossing  more  often,  and  the  contacts  pleasant.  We  are 
not  duplicating  your  , work,  we  aim  to  supplement  it.  We  solicit  your  cooperation, 
and  offer  you  ours. 

There  is  a  definite  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  staff  of  this  Program  to 
discourage  cheap  sentimentality  and  to  promote  an  understanding  of  the  real 
needs  of  the  average  blind  person. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Adult  Education  for  the  Blind  Program: 

1.  To  reach  more  adult  blind  not  aided  by  other  organizations,  and  assist 
them  to  adjust  themselves  to  their  handicap. 

2.  To  place  in  all  counties  where  the  blind  case  load  will  warrant  it, 
teachers  for  the  blind;  and  build  from  this  staff  a  program  that  can  reach  the 
blind  throughout  the  State. 

3.  To  improve  the  present  teaching  staff  professionally  and  to  maintain 
as  high  a  standard  in  our  work  as  is  possible  under  the  Education  and  Recreation 
Program  of  the  W.P.A. 


CENTRAL  MARKETING,  STATE  AND  NATIONAL 

Eugene  D.  Morgret,  Manager,  Retail  Sales,  Division 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind 

The  benefits  of  central  marketing  of  blind-made  products,  on  a  state  or 
national  basis,  wholesale  or  retail,  are  better  known  to  the  workers  for  the  blind 
in  your  State  than  in  any  other  state  in  the  Union. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and 
the  Pennsylvania  Working  Home  for  Blind  Men  of  Philadelphia  have  participated 
in  the  program  of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  since  it  started  in  1938.  Your 
own  Pittsburgh  Branch,  in  operating  its  house-to-house  canvassing  plan,  had,  on 
a  limited  scale,  a  state  central  marketing  system,  inasmuch  as  its  efforts 
benefited  five  of  the  thirteen  branches  of  the  State  Association. 

Uniformity  of  purpose,  similarity  of  articles  and  production  methods, 
as  well  as  a  thorough  understanding  between  participating  agencies  are  necessary 
before  any  central  marketing  effort  can  succeed,  no  matter  whether  it  is  city, 
state,  or  national  in  scope.  In  the  short  time  I  have  been  with  National  Industries 
for  the  Blind  I  have  found  that  there  are  some  cities  where,  unfortunately,  the 
marketing  plan  is  impossible,  either  because  there  are  not  sufficient  production 
facilities  in  the  agency  or  the  local  area  does  not  contain  sufficient  population 
to  justify  the  plan. 
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Under  uniformity  of  purpose,  there  are  even  differences  of  opinion  between 
the  managements  of  the  various  agencies.  While  all  agencies  agree  that  their 
primary  purpose  is  to  provide  employment  for  blind  people,  they  differ  as  to  how 
this  should  be  accomplished.  For  example,  there  are  those  agencies  which  attempt 
to  sell  their  articles  at  premium  prices  because  they  are  made  by  blind  people. 
In  contrast  to  this,  there  are  those  who  believe  that  the  products  should  be  sold 
at  competitive  prices.  There  are  also  agencies  for  the  blind  that  sell  their 
merchandise  at  any  price,  regardless  of  value,  because  they  have  a  subsidy;  as 
well  as  agencies  that  think  they  should  make  a  profit  on  everything  they  sell. 
This  of  course  brings  up  the  question  of  defining  a  profit.  Should  the  agency 
receive  the  cost  of  its  labor  and  material  and  subsidize  the  administration  and 
overhead;  should  it  receive  labor,  material  and  part  of  its  overhead;  or  thirdly, 
should  it  receive  labor,  material  and  all  of  its  overhead?  There  are  many  different 
opinions  on  this  matter.  It  is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  selling  price  of  all 
products  should  include  labor  and  material,  a  portion  of  the  overhead  and  all 
of  the  selling  cost.  This  formula  applies  on  all  articles  sold  either  retail  or 
wholesale.  The  amount  of  overhead  to  be  charged  against  production  depends  on 
the  article  itself  and  whether  it  is  produced  in  the  shop  or  as  part  of  the  home¬ 
work  program. 

All  articles  sold  under  any  Central  Marketing  Plan  should  be  standard 
in  design,  material  and  workmanship.  Production  methods  must  be  fairly  uniform 
in  order  to  insure  similarity  of  piecework  rates.  Those  branches  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  that  have  participated  in  the  Central  Mar¬ 
keting  Agency  will  well  recall  the  wide  difference  of  labor  rates  which  it  was 
necessary  to  adjust  before  the  marketing  plan  could  go  into  operation.  In  con¬ 
sidering  the  difference  in  wage  rates  of  many  of  your  branches,  prior  to  the 
inception  of  the  Central  Marketing  Plan,  most  of  the  workers  had  only  part- 
time  employment.  This  was  due  to  one  of  two  causes — either  lack  of  sales 
efforts,  or  prices  which  were  not  competitive.  All  of  the  participating  branches 
have  found  that  a  fair  labor  price,  which  makes  it  possible  to  produce  articles 
at  a  competitive  figure  will,  in  the  long  run,  provide  greater  earnings  for  the 
individual  blind  worker.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  it  was  necessary  for  all  the 
Branches  to  have  confidence  in  the  marketing  judgment  of  the  selling  organiza¬ 
tion.  Of  course,  for  smooth  operation,  it  is  important  that  the  blind  workers 
themselves  have  confidence  in  their  employer. 

In  considering  Central  Marketing  for  articles  to  be  sold  wholesale,  primary 
consideration  should  be  given  to  those  articles  which  can  be  made  in  the  work¬ 
shop  under  volume  production  methods.  The  Retail  Plan  is  designed  for  the 
disposition  of  those  articles  which  cannot  be  made  under  volume  production 
schedules.  The  Retail  Plan  is  also  for  the  purpose  of  disposing  of  homework 
products  through  a  regular  sales  organization  of  trained  salesmen  rather  than 
by  volunteer  sales.  Most  of  the  Branch  Directors  are  well  aware  of  this  fact. 

In  establishing  production  costs  on  articles  for  Central  Marketing,  whether 
the  products  are  for  a  wholesale  or  retail  plan,  National  Industries  itself  does  not 
figure  these  costs,  but  asks  agencies  for  the  blind,  which  they  know  operate  effi¬ 
ciently,  to  figure  the  cost  on  a  given  product.  A  number  of  these  costs  are  then 
taken,  and  what  seems  to  be  a  fair  figure  is  determined. 

Most  of  the  agencies  for  the  blind  throughout  the  country  make  an  effort 
to  provide  employment  for  the  maximum  number  of  blind  people  in  a  given 
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area.  Many  of  these  agencies  have  both  homework  and  work  shop  programs. 
The  work  shop  program,  while  designed  to  provide  employment  for  the  more 
efficient  blind  worker,  has,  in  many  cases,  included  those  blind  workers  who 
normally  would  be  excluded  from  any  volume  production  program.  This  was 
necessary  in  many  cases,  due  to  the  limited  market  for  the  product  and  to  the 
desire  to  give  therapeutic  employment  to  this  type  of  worker.  It  is  the  hope 
of  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  that  the  development  of  a  Retail  Sales  Plan 
will  make  it  possible  to  have  opportunities  for  both  types  of  workers.  There 
should  be  a  more  definite  distinction  between  the  kinds  of  work  done  by  those 
employed  for  their  ability,  and  by  those  who  need  part-time  employment  on  a 
therapeutic  basis. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  cite  two  concrete  examples  of  Central  Marketing, 
national  and  state-wide.  First;  in  1940,  42  organizations  for  the  blind  through¬ 
out  the  country  participated  in  the  national  program,  in  cooperation  with  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind.  The  number  of  employees  of  these  participating  agencies 
increased  from  approximately  1,400  to  1,800  in  one  year.  Second;  Pennsylvania’s 
plan  is  the  outstanding  example.  While  the  number  of  your  employees  may  not 
have  increased  materially,  the  amount  of  work  provided  for  rug  weavers  and  home 
workers  has  been  steady  and  regular.  In  either  case,  Central  Marketing  would 
have  been  impossible  without  uniformity  of  articles  and  production  methods, 
and  a  thorough  understanding  between  participating  agencies  on  wages,  costs, 
selling  prices,  and  methods. 


THE  CONQUEST  OF  BLINDNESS 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 


Henry  Randolph  Latimer,  Ph.  B. 
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BELLEFIELD  AND  OVERBROOK 

The  Western  Pennsylvania  School  for  the  Blind,  familiarly 
known  as  Bellefield,  was  organized  in  1887  and  opened  its  doors 
to  pupils  in  1890,  the  same  year  that  Edward  E.  Allen  took  charge 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 
now  commonly  called  Overbrook.  Each  of  these  schools,  during 
the  past  half  century,  has  had  but  three  principals  or  superintend¬ 
ents — the  former,  H.  B.  Jacobs,  1890-1906;  T.  S.  McAloney,  1906- 
1922;  and  B.  S.  Joice,  1922-,  the  present  superintendent;  and  the 
latter,  E.  E.  Allen,  1890-1908;  O.  H.  Burritt,  1908-1936;  and  A.  G. 
Cowgill,  1936-,  the  present  principal.  This  comparatively  unbroken 
tenure  of  office,  together  with  the  friendly  relations  which  have 
existed  among  these  men,  has  insured  to  these  schools  both  a  whole¬ 
some  rivalry  and  a  fundamental  similarity  in  their  policies  and 
curricula. 

The  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  saw  the  rise  of  in¬ 
dustrial  and  other  institutions  for  the  training  and  employment  of 
adult  blind  men  and  women  above  the  usual  school  age.  Among 
these  institutions  were  the  Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Women,  the 
Working  Home  for  Blind  Men,  and  the  Home  Teaching  Society  and 
Free  Circulating  Library  for  the  Blind.  Thus,  the  schools  were 
relieved  of  the  burden  and  embarrassment  inherent  in  the  presence 
of  adult  pupils,  with  their  fixed  ideas  and  habits,  among  students 
yet  in  their  formative  period. 

The  difficulties  of  teaching  adults  and  children  under  the  same 
roof  and  in  the  same  classes  probably  constituted  the  major  problem 
with  which  Friedlander,  Chapin,  and  the  other  pioneers  in  the  early 
education  of  the  blind  had  to  deal;  and,  by  the  same  token,  freedom 
therefrom  was  the  greatest  boon  which  they  passed  on  to  their  now¬ 
aday  successors.  With  the  elimination  of  adults  and  the  extension 
of  the  period  of  tuition  to  include  pupils  from  six  to  twenty-one 
years  of  age,  the  maximum  education  which  any  blind  student  might 
receive  depends  upon  his  talents  and  stamina,  guided  by  the  wis¬ 
dom,  experience,  and  consecration  of  his  principal,  teachers,  and 
parents. 

As  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  retired,  the  Nestor  of  our  profession, 
is  the  apostle  of  modern  methods  in  the  education  of  the  blind, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  to  quote  freely  from  his  writings.  In 
his  annual  report  of  1895,  he  says,  “When  the  industrial  homes  for 
blind  adults  were  established  .  .  .  this  Institution  began  to  change 
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in  character.  Relatively  fewer  blind  men  and  women  were  admitted 
as  pupils,  and  relatively  more  boys  and  girls.  Since  that  time,  the 
change  to  pupils  of  a  lower  average  has  been  gradual  but  constant. 
With  this  change,  the  educational  character  became  more  pronoun¬ 
ced,  and  the  institution  became  a  school.  .  .  .  The  Home  Department 
became  extinct,  and  the  Department  of  Manufactures  and  Sales 
died  a  natural  death.  .  .  .  With  pupils  of  school  age,  the  purposes 
and  aims  of  the  Institution  could  be  better  carried  out.”  In  an 
earlier  report,  Mr.  Allen  remarks,  “As  the  (shop)  is  carried  on 
now,  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  school,  being  under  the  immediate 
direction  of  the  principal  teacher  of  the  boys’  school ;  and  regular 
attendance  is  required  as  at  any  other  assignment.” 

The  following  excerpts  from  Mr.  Allen’s  earlier  reports  will 
give  a  picture  which  still  holds  good  in  the  daily  routine  of  our  two 
schools:  “Twenty-eight  boys  and  girls  averaging  nine  years  and 
four  months  assemble  for  four  hours  and  a  half  daily  in  the  kinder¬ 
garten.  Their  governesses  have  transferred  them  neat  and  clean  to 
the  care  of  two  devoted  kindergartners  who  so  divide  up  the  hours 
daily  with  talks,  symbolic  games,  occupations,  physical  exercises, 
gift  work,  singing,  modeling  in  clay,  little  lessons  in  politeness  and 
thoughtfulness,  the  joy  of  giving  and  doing,  and  of  being  one  of  a 
busy  group — that  the  hours  pass  quickly  away.  No  one  thing  is 
allowed  to  become  wearisome,  each  new  thing  being  taken  up  before 
the  last  one  tires,  and  as  far  as  possible  every  thing  in  each  day  and 
the  work  of  all  days  being  a  part  of  a  definite  plan  or  systematized 
whole  in  the  kindergartners’  minds.  .  .  .  The  kindergarten  is  a 

distinct  department  and  yet  not  wholly  distinct.  Its  little  ones 
mingle  with  the  pupils  in  no  way,  except  in  joining  in  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers,  when  their  aesthetic  sense  is  fed  by  the  music 
they  hear  and  take  part  in.  The  kindergarten  does  no  primary  work ; 
neither  do  the  primary  grades  do  work  properly  belonging  to  the 
kindergarten.  They  are  distinct  in  method;  for  the  kindergarten  is 
in  no  sense  a  sub-primary  school,  yet  it  feeds  the  primary  grades 
with  boys  and  girls  who  have  learned  to  do  and  how  to  do  in  the 
play  spirit,  but  are  now  too  old  to  play  work,  and  are  ready  and 
anxious  to  pass  on  to  the  school  where  work  as  work  is  insisted 
upon.”  The  foregoing,  with  the  single  exception  that  the  average 
age  of  the  kindergarten  children  is  considerably  less  than  nine  years, 
is  still  a  fair  picture  of  typical  kindergarten  in  the  American  schools 
for  the  blind. 

“The  occupations  of  modeling,  drawing,  papercutting,  paper¬ 
folding,  and  wood-working,  involving  as  they  do  comparisons  in 
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Administration  Building, 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook 


Administration  Building, 
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measurements,  require  processes  of  numbering  and  lead  to  arith¬ 
metic.”  “Reading  is  thinking  over  again  the  expressed  thoughts 
of  the  author.  These  thoughts  lie  hidden  in  the  printed  words.  .  .  . 
When  (one)  reads  from  the  sense,  then  will  he  know  how  to  study 
from  books.  .  .  .  We  have  printed  supplementary  reading  books  for 
all  the  grades,  so  that  our  facilities  for  reading  are  now  on  a  par 
with  those  in  nearly  any  good  school  for  the  seeing.”  “Grammar 
and  parsing  do  not  enter  into  this  scheme  of  study;  in  fact,  form  is 
made  secondary  to  content.  ...  To  teach  discrimination  in  reading 
rather  than  the  history  of  English  literature  ought  ...  to  be  the 
primary  object  of  any  school  for  young  people.”  These  last  quotations 
indicate  how  completely  the  rigid  study  of  the  “Three  R’s”  was 
giving  way  to  the  less  formal  method  of  learning  by  doing,  of  read¬ 
ing  by  the  word,  or  idea,  method,  and  of  acquiring  more  of  the 
inner  content  of  things  than  volumes  about  things  and  persons.  The 
gradual  change  from  Line  Letter  embossing,  which  could  not  be 
written  or  typed  by  hand,  to  embossing  by  the  dot,  or  punctographic 
method,  which  can  be  both  written  by  hand  and  read,  was  a  tremen¬ 
dous  boon — giving,  through  the  invention  of  the  stereograph,  a  great 
impetus  to  the  printing  of  text-books,  and  through  the  invention  of 
the  Hall  Braille  writer,  making  possible  written  recitations  and  other 
kindred  exercises.  In  this  connection,  Mr.  Allen,  as  early  as  1893, 
says,  “I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  time  in  any  school  for  the  blind 
that  printed  questions  were  made  use  of  in  a  general  examination:” 
and  “Within  fourteen  minutes  sufficient  corrected  matter  for  the 
next  day’s  reading  lessons  had  been  embossed  and  printed  to  supply 
a  class.  What  an  advance  from  the  old  method  of  printing  from 
movable  type!  ...  A  reading  atmosphere  is  being  created  steadily 
among  the  pupils.” 

The  following  quotations  demonstrate  further,  in  matters  other 
than  kindergarten  and  reading,  the  modern  method  of  learning  by 
doing,  which  is  both  more  difficult  of  application  and  more  essential 
in  the  education  of  the  blind  than  in  that  of  the  seeing.  Speaking 
of  domestic  training,  Mr.  Allen  says,  “It  is  one  of  our  functions  as 
a  school,  to  show  our  pupils  what  they  can  do,  what  is  in  them,  how 
they  can  be  helpful.”  Speaking  of  the  facilities  of  domestic  training, 
he  says,  “It  is  a  homely  kitchen  containing  a  common  stove — but 
probably  not  very  different  from  what  might  be  found  in  their 
home.”  His  following  reflection  might  well  be  noted  by  some  seeing 
people  not  regularly  employed  on  wage:  “A  blind  boy  or  girl  who 
can  keep  house  and  can  thus  allow  some  seeing  member  of  the  family 
to  go  out  to  work,  as  a  wage  earner.  ...”  Mr.  Allen’s  successor, 
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Mr.  0.  H.  Burritt,  makes  this  statement  on  this  subject:  “The  more 
I  observe  the  results  of  our  training,  the  more  surely  I  am  driven 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  failure  to  give  our  boys  and  girls  larger 
responsibilities  in  the  daily  routine  of  home  life  constitutes  a  weak¬ 
ness  in  our  educational  system  that  is  fundamental.  .  .  .  While  we 
are  constantly  holding  before  our  people  the  ideal  of  self-support, 
we  must  not  fail  to  impress  upon  them  the  dignity  of  all  labor — 
of  manual  no  less  than  mental  effort.  .  .  .  Then,  too,  they  are  losing 
that  training  so  essential  to  the  development  of  strong  character 
and  the  making  of  dependable  men  and  women,  that  comes  only  by 
being  made  responsible  for  certain  assigned  duties  about  the  home, 
no  matter  how  unpleasant  or  disagreeable  they  may  be.” 

When  speaking  of  the  pending  removal  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind  from  Race  Street  to 
Overbrook,  Mr.  Allen  says  in  part  concerning  recreation  and  physical 
training,  “The  home  of  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  children  should 
be  in  no  way  cramped.  There  should  be  plenty  of  room  indoors  for 
recreation  in  bad  weather,  for  a  library  and  reading  room,  and  for 
an  emergency  hospital.  The  natural  buoyancy  and  vigorous  spirits  of 
youth  need  out-of-door  space  where  they  can  be  worked  off.  The  bad 
effects  in  certain  cases  of  energy  turned  to  inner  thought  and  emo¬ 
tion  is  too  evident  in  our  present  school.  Much  of  this  would  pass 
off  wholesomely  and  healthfully  in  the  open  air.  We  need  plenty 
of  acreage  for  recreation  of  all  kinds,  and  we  need  buildings  where 
constant  supervision  of  our  pupils  can  be  readily  and  effectually 
carried  out.”  Years  after  the  school  had  moved  to  Overbrook,  Mr. 
John  Cadwallader,  President  of  the  Board,  says,  “Unless  we  teach 
our  children  to  swim,  to  run,  and  to  jump,  they  will  not  learn  at 
all  to  do  these  things,  and  they  will  not  naturally  pick  up  the  pastimes 
of  ordinary  children,  and  a  valuable  check  to  morbidness  will  be  re¬ 
moved.”  “Competitive  games,”  says  Mr.  Allen  as  early  as  1906, 
“are  directly  helpful  in  the  pieparation  for  the  sterner  competition 
of  life.”  How  important  physical  training  has  been  regarded  by 
modern  educators  of  the  blind  in  general  is  amply  attested  by  the 
phenomenal  growth  throughout  the  country  of  inter-school  athletic 
meets. 

The  foregoing  remarks  and  quotations  give  but  a  meager  pic¬ 
ture  of  modern  education  for  the  blind,  but  they  will,  I  hope,  tempt 
the  reader  to  look  further  into  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  my 
past  and  present  friends  and  associates  here  in  Pennsylvania’s  work 
for  the  Conquest  of  Blindness. 
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“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself’ 

When  You  Want  Leather  Material  of  Dependable 
Quality  and  Most  Reasonable  Price 

Order  From 

THE  ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  COMPANY 
Our  Goods  Are  Endorsed  by  Home  Teachers 
All  Over  The  Country 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  COMPANY 

18  N.  MONTELLO  ST.  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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NEOGA,  ILLINOIS 

Box  7  Phone,  Neoga  12 
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NORTHERN  HARD  MAPLE 
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MOTTVILLE  CHAIR  WORKS,  Inc.  MOTTVILLE,  N.  Y. 
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Lieut.-Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  O.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D., 
M.  C.,  Croix  de  Guerre. 

THIS  issue  of  The  SEER  is  dedicated  to  Colonel  Baker, 
Managing  Director,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the 
Blind,  Toronto,  Canada.  He  is  waging  war  against  blind¬ 
ness  in  Canada  with  the  same  cool,  unremitting  deter¬ 
mination  as  that  which  characterized  his  courageous  fight 
against  the  enemy  twenty-six  years  ago.  (See  Page  3.) 
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*COLONEL  E.  A.  BAKER 

A  little  over  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  the  City  of  Toronto, 
Canada,  a  small  group  of  blind  men  used  to  gather  at  intervals  to 
discuss  plans  and  methods  for  improving  the  condition  of  blind 
Canadians. 

They  dreamed  of  a  great  national  organization,  which  would 
overcome  the  apathy  and  neglect  which  marked  the  attitude  of  the 
Canadian  public  to  the  problems  of  the  unknown  number  of  Canadian 
blind.  Progress  was  slow;  almost  negligible. 

In  the  Canadian  Army  overseas,  a  young  engineer,  who  had  gone 
from  the  lecture  rooms  of  Queen’s  University  in  the  spring  of  1915, 
to  the  battlefields  of  Belgium,  spent  his  active  hours  in  repairing 
battered  trenches,  and  occupied  his  spare  moments  in  dreaming  of 
the  time  when  he  would  return  to  Canada,  to  carry  on  his  chosen 
profession. 

The  dreams  of  the  blind  leaders  of  Toronto  came  true,  because 
the  dreams  of  the  young  engineer  were  frustrated  by  a  German  bullet. 
Lieutenant  E.  A.  Baker,  Canadian  Engineers,  lost  his  sight  in  an 
engagement  near  Kemmel  Hill  in  September,  1915. 

When  Baker  was  carried  back  from  the  line  to  commence  his 
new  life  as  a  blind  man,  he  knew  no  more  of  the  problems  of  the 
blind  than  he  knew  of  the  problems  of  the  inhabitants  of  Mars.  He 
had  never  heard  of  Sherman  Swift,  who  was  struggling  with  the 
beginnings  of  a  small  Braille  library  in  Toronto.  He  did  not  know 
Dr.  C.  R.  Dickson,  an  eminent  Toronto  physician,  who  had  gone  blind 
while  experimenting  with  the  new  “X”  rays.  He  had  never  met  Fred 
Johnston,  who,  though  blind,  had  built  up  a  fine  commercial  business 
in  Toronto,  nor  of  Charles  Carruthers,  who  was  the  only  blind  lawyer 
in  Ontario.  These  men,  in  turn,  did  not  know  that  the  foundation 
of  the  great  structure  which  they  hoped  to  build  had  been  firmly 
laid  by  a  German  sniper,  who  had  closed  the  military  career  of  a 
Canadian  soldier,  and  in  doing  so  had  started  a  chain  of  events  of 
immense  importance  to  the  blind  men  and  women  of  Canada. 

In  St.  Dunstan’s,  the  famous  training  school  for  blinded  soldiers, 
Captain  Baker,  who  had  been  promoted  in  rank  and  decorated  with 
the  Military  Cross  and  the  French  Croix  de  Guerre  in  recognition  of 

*This  biography  compiled  and  edited  by  Mr.  Harris  Turner,  Director  of 
Publications,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

(Continued  on  Page  27) 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

The  Association  again  was  privileged  to  send  flowers  to  Mr. 
Latimer  on  his  birthday  anniversary,  January  21st.  Headquarters 
office  was  delighted  to  welcome  him  and  Mrs.  Latimer,  in  person, 
later  during  the  same  month. 

The  SEER  takes  genuine  pride  in  dedicating  this  issue  to  Colo¬ 
nel  E.  A.  Baker,  whose  post-war  life  emphatically  demonstrates  the 
efficacy  of  physical  and  vocational  rehabilitation  for  those  who  expe¬ 
rience  permanent  blindness  after  maturity.  May  continued  health 
and  prosperity  attend  the  future  efforts  of  this  courageous  veteran 
who  is  our  ally  in  war  and  in  peace. 

That  blind  people  can  be  useful  in  civilian  defense  is  demon¬ 
strated  by  the  volunteer  service  of  Mr.  Edward  Marcu,  practicing 
attorney,  and  President  of  the  Board  of  the  Philadelphia  Branch  of 
the  Association.  Mr.  Marcu  is  serving  in  the  capacity  of  Air  Warden 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Miss  Eliza  Paine,  and  their  Board  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  the  foresight  they  have  displayed  in  grasp¬ 
ing  for  their  blind  workers  opportunities  in  defense  employment  at 
the  Lancaster  Branch  of  the  Association.  This  sub-contract  rela¬ 
tionship  with  defense  industries  is  definitely  worthy  of  emulation 
by  other  Branches. 

The  SEER  sees  in  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind  at  Chicago,  March  17,  18,  19,  the  largest 
and  most  important  gathering  yet  held  by  this  defense  medium  be¬ 
tween  the  Federal  Government  and  more  than  fifty  accredited  work¬ 
shops  for  blind  adults.  Our  Pittsburgh  and  Philadelphia  Branches  are 
contributing  to  and  benefiting  from  this  Federal  project. 
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WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER 

My  long-time  friend  and  our  brand-new  editor,  Mr.  Philip  N. 
Harrison,  has  graciously  granted  me  a  page  in  The  SEER  which, 
under  the  caption,  “Word  From  the  Founder,”  may  serve,  so  to 
speak,  as  an  outlet  for  my  pent-up  exuberance.  My  thoughts,  nat¬ 
urally  enough  perhaps,  revert  at  once  to  the  editorial  in  the  very 
first  issue  of  The  SEER,  February,  1931,  and  I  would  have  my  long- 
suffering  and  faithful  readers  share  the  retrospect  with  me.  Among 
the  reasons  then  given  in  “What  The  SEER  Sees”  for  launching 
this  little  bulletin  were  the  following: 

“To  contribute  from  the  angle  of  local  work  for  the  blind  some¬ 
thing  more  concrete  perhaps  than  is  within  the  possibilities  of  the 
more  pretentious  journals.  .  .  . 

“To  furnish  an  outlet  for  the  opinions  of  the  directors  and  staff 
officers  of  each  Branch  of  the  Association  on  matters  pertaining  to 
work  for  the  blind.  .  .  . 

“It  will  stand  for  the  prevention  of  needless  blindness  and  for 
the  welfare  of  blind  people. 

“Specifically,  The  SEER  will  work  incessantly  for  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  blind  people  of  executive  ability  ...  in  positions  of  respon¬ 
sibility  within  and  without  the  sphere  of  work  for  the  blind. 

“In  particular  will  The  SEER  demand  of  blind  people  themselves 
the  preparation  necessary  for  the  assumption  of  administrative  work, 
and  a  due  sense  of  the  responsibility  so  essential  on  the  part  of 
seeing  and  blind  alike  to  such  assumption.  .  .  . 

“Space  will  be  given,  as  opportunity  affords,  for  brief  mention 
of  matters  pertaining  to  work  for  the  blind  beyond  the  borders  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania.  .  .  . 

“A  special  effort  will  be  made  to  develop  a  sense  of  solidarity, 
or  group  consciousness,  among  the  Association’s  far-flung  Branches.” 

How  far  and  how  effectively  The  SEER  has  carried  out  the 
purposes  for  which  it  was  founded  can  best  be  adjudged  by  its  ear¬ 
nest  and  regular  readers,  whose  numbers  run  well  into  the  hundreds 
and  whose  continuing  interest  warms  the  flagging  cockles  of  my 
heart.  Whatever  the  policies  of  our  new  editor  may  prove  to  be, 
the  reader  may  rest  assured  that  these  original  purposes  will  under¬ 
lie  and  permeate  his  every  effort.  Adieu,  now,  until  June,  when, 
D.  V.,  I  shall  have  another  “word”  for  your  kindly  perusal. 

H.  R.  L. 
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LEGISLATION  AND  GROWTH 

Philip  N.  Harrison,  Executive  Secretary, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

In  these  unprecedented  times  growth  is  more  theory  than  fact 
in  any  endeavor  except  that  of  developing  the  war  effort.  However, 
the  Association  would  be  derelict  in  its  obligation  to  its  sponsors 
and  its  clients  if  all  of  us  did  not  strive  constantly  to  advance  our 
major  objectives  toward  their  ultimate  realization.  This  the  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  done  with  a  measure  of  success. 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the  necessity  of  mutual  under¬ 
standing  between  our  Branches  and  the  corporate  body  and  between 
this  family  and  related  private  and  public  agencies  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth.  General  meetings  have  been  held  throughout  1941  during 
which  opportunity  was  had  for  the  free  discussion  of  problems  com¬ 
mon  to  all  such  organizations.  It  is  hoped  that  these  quarterly  meet¬ 
ings  will  be  continued.  The  war  will  not  make  our  obligations  and 
our  problems  less  difficult  of  accomplishment.  It  has  even  been  sug¬ 
gested  that  we  liberalize  our  annual  Inter-Branch  Conferences  so  as 
to  render  them  broader  in  scope  and  to  embrace  all  public  and  pri¬ 
vate  agencies  in  our  local  field.  In  lieu  of  this,  I  recommend  that  our 
own  Inter-Branch  meetings  be  discontinued  for  the  duration  of  the 
War. 

We  have  been  vitally  interested  in  better  things  for  our  mentally 
retarded  blind  children.  The  Executive  Directors  of  some  of  our 
Branches  are  responsible  for  rejuvenating  this  subject  back  in  1940. 
The  State  Council  for  the  Blind  and  the  Department  of  Special  Edu¬ 
cation  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  are  jointly  to  be  com¬ 
plimented  on  their  excellent  work  which  has  resulted  in  bringing 
this  matter  much  nearer  to  fruition.  Mr.  Gayle  Burlingame’s  current 
advice  upon  the  subject  appears  on  Page  11  of  this  issue. 

The  matter  of  Social  Security  benefits  for  shop  and  office  em¬ 
ployees  of  our  agencies  is  up  for  live  discussion  again,  as  prompted 
by  one  of  our  Board  members.  There  are  two  questions  involved: 

1.  Do  these  employees  want  to  participate  in  such  Federal  Benefits? 

2.  Will  the  Government  respond  favorably  if  enabling  legislation  is 
strongly  sponsored?  That  it  has  become  a  country-wide  considera¬ 
tion  is  evidenced  by  the  reactions  from  some  of  the  National  organ¬ 
izations  in  our  field.  Mr.  Peter  Salmon,  President  of  the  American 
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Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  speaks  of  this  subject  on 
Page  26  of  this  publication.  Our  Pennsylvania  agencies  have  ap¬ 
pointed  a  committee  to  confer  with  Mr.  Salmon  and  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 
at  the  appropriate  time.  We  would  be  very  glad  to  receive  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  our  co-workers. 

Our  Associate  Editors  have  responded  in  this  issue  of  The  SEER 
with  their  usual  fidelity.  We  at  Headquarters  deeply  appreciate 
this  continued  cooperation. 

The  American  Red  Cross  has  recently  made  what  to  many  will 
be  a  drastic  decision.  Others  will  class  the  newly-established  policy 
as  one  of  real  merit,  especially  in  view  of  the  dire  emergency  con¬ 
fronting  the  Nation.  This  reference  has  to  do  with  the  abandonment 
of  hand  transcription  of  Braille  by  the  Red  Cross. 

Many  blind  readers  and  some  hand-transcribers  will  disapprove 
this  action  by  the  Red  Cross.  We  believe  that  there  is  merit  in 
the  views  of  both  schools  of  thought.  Much  of  what  this  magnifi¬ 
cent  organization  has  recently  been  doing  in  Braille  transcription  has 
constituted  duplication  of  effort.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Red  Cross 
has  in  this  field  been  living  up  to  its  traditional  policy,  in  that  it  has 
been  doing  some  classes  of  embossing  of  Braille  literature,  etc., 
which  could  not  or  would  not  be  done  by  any  other  available  agency 
or  service,  public  or  private.  For  those  who  are  still  interested  in 
the  hand  transcription  of  special  Braille  texts  or  other  literature, 
there  is  consolation  in  the  word  which  now  comes  from  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the 
Blind,  to  the  effect  that  the  future  needs  of  those  who  have  in  the 
past  depended  upon  the  Red  Cross  service  in  Braille  will  be  care¬ 
fully  studied  with  a  view  to  finding  new  sources  of  supply  of  those 
essential,  though  special,  Braille  needs.  Further  reference  is  made 
to  this  subject  on  Page  21. 

Although  we  are  not  to  be  favored  longer  with  insertions  titled, 
“The  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Pennsylvania,”  from  the  pen  of  our 
friend  and  counsellor,  Mr.  Latimer,  he  will  henceforth  appear  under 
the  caption  of  “Word  from  the  Founder.”  The  first  instalment  from 
this  author  is  carried  in  this  issue.  May  we  enjoy  word  from  the 
Founder,  long  into  the  future. 
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Central  Marketing  of  blind-made  products  is  being  confronted 
with  the  vicissitudes  common  to  all  commercial  and  industrial  con¬ 
cerns  at  present.  We  are  attacking  these  problems  with  as  much 
force  and  soundness  of  judgment  as  our  finances  and  the  human 
equation  permit.  The  scarcity  of  raw  materials  and  experienced 
salesmen  remain  our  two  most  effective  deterrents.  Blind  men  and 
women  are  encouraged  to  enter  this  field  of  gainful  occupation  if 
they  are  physically  fit,  have  selling  instinct,  are  willing  to  address 
themselves  to  a  daily  program  of  punctual  and  regular  attendance 
upon  their  routine  duties,  and  can  fathom  their  own  “guide”  prob¬ 
lem.  Sighted  men  and  women  who  do  not  fit  normally  into  other 
types  of  businesses  and  industries  find  congenial  outdoor  employ¬ 
ment  in  this  selling  effort,  the  tangible  results  of  which  are  greater 
income  to  our  participating  Branches  and  commensurately  greater 
employment  for  blind  adults.  Mr.  George  V.  Bassett,  Acting  Sales 
Manager  of  Central  Marketing  Agency,  writes  of  this  work  elsewhere. 

As  we  enter  another  year  of  SEERS,  a  year  already  marred 
with  our  Country's  entry  into  the  World  War,  it  would  be  remiss 
of  us,  the  Association,  if  mention  were  not  made  of  the  active  part 
kindred  organizations,  on  the  National  front,  are  playing  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  appropriate  measures  for  the  adequate  and  intelligent 
ministrations  to  the  physical  and  vocational  necessities  of  the  blind 
veterans  of  the  prevailing  conflict.  While  the  Association  is  having 
no  active  part  in  these  determinations,  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that 
on  the  Committee  to  consult  with  Government  authorities  on  this 
most  essential  service,  there  will  be  several  blind  men  who  know 
the  importance  of  well  designed  rehabilitation  services.  After  all 
no  one  knows  better  the  potentialities  in  newly  blinded  adults  than 
those  who  have  been  “through  the  mill”  and  have  done  big  things 
afterward.  Again  Mr.  Robert  Irwin  looms  up  conspicuously.  Read 
his  comments  on  Page  24. 

In  January,  following  the  decision  to  reopen  the  Wilkes-Barre 
Workshop,  a  sub-committee  of  the  Association's  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  met  with  the  Board  of  the  Luzerne  County  Branch  and  several 
meetings  between  the  interested  groups  in  Wilkes-Barre  proper  have 
been  held.  It  is  hoped  that  these  will  soon  result  in  the  adjustment 
of  prevailing  differences  so  that  the  workshop  and  general  rehabili¬ 
tation  services  in  that  community  may  be  resumed  without  further 
loss  of  abundant  opportunities  which  are  being  grasped  by  similar 
organizations  all  over  the  country.  May  wisdom  and  equity  char- 
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acterize  future  deliberations  and  decisions  of  those  who  have  this 
significant  problem  in  charge. 

The  National  Industries  for  the  Blind  reports  gratifying  growth 
in  its  overall  business  in  the  wholesale  field,  as  well  as  correspond¬ 
ingly  greater  services  to  participating  agencies  for  blind  people 
throughout  the  Nation.  Mr.  C.  C.  Kleber,  General  Manager  of  this 
organization,  who  is  doing  a  beautiful  piece  of  work,  counsels  all 
present  participants  and  new  agencies  who  desire  to  be  accredited 
for  sharing  in  this  Federal  business  in  blind-made  products  to  look 
upon  this  as  an  auxiliary  to  their  year-in  and  year-out  program  of 
employment  of  blind  adults,  not  as  the  primary  factor  therein.  This 
advice  obviously  presupposes  the  ultimate  cessation  of  world-wide 
hostilities  and  the  consequent  falling  off  of  Government  orders.  Mr. 
Kleber  and  his  associates  have  gained  notable  concessions  in  the 
procurement  of  raw  materials  required  in  the  manufacture  of  blind- 
made  products,  through  the  Priorities  Division  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Our  Association  should  assist  defense  work  in  every  practicable 
way  and  at  once  endeavor  to  seek  employment  opportunities  for  our 
blind  people  in  like  undertakings.  In  our  sheltered  shops,  however, 
we  should  be  alert  to  any  tendency  toward  consolidation  of  non- 
defense  employment  programs  for  blind  adults  with  those  for  people 
having  other  disabilities.  Under  no  circumstances  should  the  con¬ 
genial  employment  of  blind  adults  in  these  shops  be  subordinated 
to  other  influences.  On  the  other  hand,  we  should  encourage  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  those  burdened  with  other  forms  of  handicap  as  auxil¬ 
iary  units  in  our  major  responsibility. 

The  amplified  Randolph  Shepard  legislation  has  not  enjoyed  as 
rapid  progress  through  Congress  as  had  been  anticipated.  Much  of 
this  delay  may  be  attributed  to  pressing  war  problems,  one  of  the 
chief  of  which  is  that  pertaining  to  the  rehabilitation  and  after-care 
of  newly-blinded  war  veterans.  The  general  placement  features  in 
this  amended  measure  would  undoubtedly  prompt  much  good  if  this 
new  legislation  is  enacted  into  law  at  Washington.  If  administration 
of  the  law  could  be  effected  in  the  several  states  without  serious 
controversy,  then  this  proposed  legislation  might  easily  become  as 
important  to  thousands  of  blind  people  as  that  having  to  do  with 
Braille  literature,  the  Talking  Book  service,  and  others  of  equal  merit 
which  could  not  have  been  possible  without  Federal  Government 
subsidy. 
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MENTALLY  RETARDED  BLIND  CHILDREN  IN 

PENNSYLVANIA 

That  this  vital  subject  is  receiving  appropriate  consideration  at 
the  hands  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  indicated  in  the 
following  communication  from  Mr.  Gayle  Burlingame,  Executive 
Director,  State  Council  for  the  Blind,  under  date  of  January  26, 
1942: 

“This  will  acknowledge  your  inquiry  of  January  16,  concerning 
a  census  of  the  subnormal  blind  children.  We  are  now  maintaining 
a  perpetual  census  of  the  names  and  addresses  of  such  persons.  This 
perpetual  census  is  available  at  all  times  for  the  use  of  the  Bureau 
of  Special  Education  under  whose  jurisdiction  the  education  of  all 
such  cases  is  delegated  by  law. 

“Since  the  original  conference  held  in  the  office  of  the  State 
Council  for  the  Blind  on  April  22,  1941,  the  State  Legislature  has 
passed  an  act  providing  for  and  granting  to  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Education  a  field  staff  of  county  supervisors  of  special  education. 
Already  more  than  thirty  such  persons  have  been  employed  and  I 
understand  it  is  the  anticipation  of  this  Bureau  that  eventually 
every  county  will  be  so  covered.  These  county  supervisors  are  trained 
in  psychology  and  the  analytical  problems  of  the  various  tests  re¬ 
quired  in  ascertaining  the  eligibility  of  children  for  the  public  schools. 

“From  this  you  can  readily  understand  that  the  eventual  pro¬ 
gram  for  our  subnormal  blind  children  will  rest  primarily  in  the 
control  of  this  Bureau  and  that  all  the  necessary  psychological  tests 
will  be  made  by  its  own  personnel.  This,  therefore,  will  eliminate 
the  matter  of  the  employment  of  a  particular  individual  for  the  work 
we  discussed  at  our  conference.  Specifically  the  Bureau  is  working 
on  our  problem  of  the  schooling  of  this  class  of  our  blind  and  the 
State  Council  for  the  Blind  is  now  acting  solely  in  a  consultant 
capacity  to  that  Bureau  as  its  plan  develops  from  time  to  time.” 

We  are  also  informed  that  Dr.  T.  Ernest  Newland,  Chief  of 
Special  Education  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  will  prob¬ 
ably  call  another  conference  of  all  interested  agencies  in  the  State. 
Perhaps  this  second  conference  will  result  in  the  designation  of  an 
institution  or  potential  institution  in  which  sub-normal  blind  chil¬ 
dren  may  be  educated  and  provided  other  services  essential  to  their 
well-being. 
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PREVENTION  OF  BLINDNESS 

Marcella  S.  Cohen,  Supervisor,  Prevention  Department 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 


The  Biennial  Meeting  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness,  held  in  New  York  on  December  4-6,  1941  was  of 
extreme  interest  and  value  to  persons  concerned  with  prevention 
of  blindness.  It  is  earnestly  recommended  that  persons  interested 
in  the  field  obtain  reprints  of  the  papers  given.  Some  papers  will 
probably  be  available  in  the  coming  editions  of  the  Sight  Saving 
Review. 

The  departure  of  Mrs.  Bernice  C.  English  from  the  staff  of 
the  Council  for  the  Blind  has  left  a  vacancy  which  we  know  will 
be  extremely  difficult  to  fill.  It  is  the  writer’s  feeling  that  Mrs. 
English’s  departure  from  the  field  of  prevention  of  blindness  is  a 
tremendous  loss  to  the  program  in  Pennsylvania.  We  have  appre¬ 
ciated  her  guidance  and  leadership,  and  are  satisfied  only  with  the 
knowledge  that  the  program  will  be  furthered  through  her  interests 
and  by  her  activities  in  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance.  Our 
good  wishes  to  her. 

Apropos  the  State  Council  for  the  Blind  .  .  .  Acts  336  and  69A 
were  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  June,  1941.  They,  you  will  recall, 
appropriated  a  considerable  sum  to  the  Council  for  expenditures 
for  prevention  of  blindness.  We  realize  that  it  takes  both  time  and 
effort  to  work  out  the  administrative  details  of  such  a  program,  and 
to  find  adequate  personnel.  We  do  feel,  however,  that  sufficient  time 
has  elapsed  so  that  some  part  of  the  program  should  have  been  under 
way  by  January  1942,  at  the  latest.  A  bulletin  of  instructions  has 
been  developed,  but  to  date  no  staff  appointments  have  been  made 
to  put  the  program  into  action. 

The  Regional  Conferences  of  the  Pennsylvania  Conference  on 
Social  Work  should  provide  good  channels  for  interpreting  the  activi¬ 
ties  of  the  various  Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  to  interested  persons  in  the  district,  and  other  agency 
programs  should  prove  of  equal  interest  and  help  to  Branch  personnel. 
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TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  Mohler,  Executive  Director, 

Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

With  so  many  people  asking  the  question,  “What  can  I  do  for 
defense  ?”  our  attention  is  naturally  focused  on  our  own  people.  We 
feel  that  now,  as  never  before,  the  time  is  ripe  for  blind  people  to 
obtain  positions  as  switchboard  operators,  typists,  and  Dictaphone 
operators.  With  so  many  people  leaving  their  office  jobs  either  to 
enter  the  service  or  to  accept  better  positions,  the  average  employer 
will  be  much  more  willing  to  give  a  blind  person  an  opportunity  to 
hold  a  place  in  his  business  organization. 

There  is  a  vast  reservoir  of  commercial  jobs  which  has  gone 
almost  entirely  untapped.  In  service  for  the  Federal  Government 
which  employs  thousands  of  office  workers,  there  are  but  a  few  blind 
workers.  The  fact  that  these  workers  have  made  good  is  proof  that 
others  can  do  the  same,  if  they  are  given  the  proper  backing.  Our 
own  state  government  had  no  blind  office  workers,  until  recently 
when  two  girls  were  employed.  We  could  count  on  one  hand  the 
number  of  blind  office  workers  employed  in  business  houses  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  same  situation  exists  through¬ 
out  the  entire  country. 

Most  of  us  have  been  too  busy  putting  our  people  into  the  more 
traditional  niches  of  workshops,  vending  stands,  and  homework,  and 
have  overlooked  a  good  field  especially  for  the  younger  blind  peo¬ 
ple  who  are  graduates  of  the  schools  for  the  blind.  Of  course,  they 
must  not  only  be  suitable  for  this  type  of  work,  but  also  must  be 
very  well  trained.  The  biggest  mistake  we  could  make  would  be  to 
place  one  of  our  poorly  trained  people  in  such  a  position.  There  5s 
nothing  to  stop  our  people  from  being  expert  typists.  They  have 
good  rhythm  and  timing,  which  are  essential  to  the  mechanics  of 
typing.  Good  spellers  are  as  frequent  among  our  people  as  among 
those  with  sight,  while  good  technique  in  setting  up  letters  and 
other  business  forms  is  simply  developing  a  sense  of  proportion  and 
balance. 

We  know  that  the  schools  for  the  blind  are  teaching  commercial 
subjects,  but  we  must  have  that  intensive  drill  work  which  develops 
expert  typists  and  Dictaphone  operators.  Perhaps  the  schools  feel 
they  cannot  include  such  intensive  work  in  their  regular  curriculum. 
If  so,  they  might  institute  post  graduate  work  which  would  give  this 
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training  to  a  select  few  who  showed  real  promise.  It  is  also  possible 
that  some  offices  would  give  these  blind  people  an  opportunity  to 
gain  experience  in  their  organizations.  It  might  be  a  good  plan  to 
send  these  promising  office  workers  to  outside  business  colleges 
where  they  would  have  to  compete  with  sighted  people.  This  type 
of  training  might  be  financed  by  the  Higher  Education  Fund  for 
the  Blind,  if  these  officials  could  be  convinced  of  the  real  value  of 
this  training. 

It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  hundreds  of  opportunities  will 
open  up  for  blind  commercial  workers,  when  we  are  ready  to  supply 
suitable  people  having  the  necessary  training. 

- o - 

HOW  YOU  CAN  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR 

Reprinted  by  courtesy  of  The  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  Inc. 

The  blind  men  and  women  of  this  country,  in  line  with  all  patri¬ 
otic  citizens,  stand  eager  to  do  their  individual  part  in  aiding  the  war 
effort.  Perhaps  it  is  because  they  know  that  they  cannot  hope  to  be 
called  upon  to  fight  that  they  have  this  earnest  desire  to  give  their 
time,  their  skill,  and  their  energies  to  those  other  war  activities  which 
lie  within  their  capacities. 

Many  blind  people  have  written  to  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind  seeking  guidance  as  to  the  best  way  in  which  they  can 
individually  aid  their  country  in  its  present  emergency.  The  follow¬ 
ing  are  a  few  suggestions  of  activities  in  which  blind  people  can 
engage  and  make  a  real  contribution  to  their  country's  welfare: 

Cooperation  With  the  American  Red  Cross 

Aid  in  raising  funds  for  Red  Cross  work 

Rolling  bandages 

Sewing 

Knitting 

Volunteering  as  blood  donors 

Answering  telephone  at  Red  Cross  headquarters,  responding 
to  inquiries,  and  relaying  messages 

Cooperation  With  the  United  States  Treasury 

Buying  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps 

Assisting  in  selling  U.  S.  Defense  Bonds  and  Stamps 
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Emergency  Services 

While  it  is  doubtful  that  all  blind  women  could  successfully 
complete  full  first-aid  courses,  capable  blind  persons  with  nor¬ 
mal  manual  dexterity  can  and  should  learn  how  to  do  bandaging. 
Blind  persons  can  also  be  of  assistance  to  the  air-raid  communi¬ 
cations  set-ups  in  their  particular  districts  by  volunteering  their 
services  for  telephone  duty.  During  air-raid  alarms  certain  tele¬ 
phone  lines  must  be  kept  clear  for  the  relaying  of  air-raid  sig¬ 
nals.  Some  blind  men  and  women  help  in  this  work  very  sat¬ 
isfactorily. 

Cooperation  with  air-raid  wardens  is  recommended  with  respect 
to  special  needs  of  blind  persons,  especially  those  who  may  be 
deaf,  bed-ridden  or  home-bound  and  living  alone,  who  might  be 
neglected  during  a  raid. 

Morale 

Blind  men  and  women  have  a  very  definite  and  valuable  con¬ 
tribution  to  make  in  the  way  of  helping  to  maintain  the  morale 
of  the  country.  Having  come  through  their  own  personal  diffi¬ 
culty  with  spirit  unbroken,  they  can  serve  as  examples  of  for¬ 
titude  and  courage  to  those  who,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  are 
in  danger  of  succumbing  to  fear,  discouragement  and  grief.  By 
communicating  through  example  their  own  poise  to  their  fellow- 
citizens  and  fellow-workers,  they  can  be  of  inestimable  aid  in 
helping  to  dispel  panic  in  times  of  emergency,  such  as  sudden 
blackouts.  Those  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  places  in 
factories  can  help  to  maintain  morale  by  keeping  constantly 
before  themselves  and  their  fellow-workmen  the  objective  of 
their  work,  that  is,  winning  the  war. 

In  Factory,  Workshop  and  Office 

As  more  and  more  sighted  workers  are  drawn  into  the  Army, 
or  are  taken  from  private  enterprise  for  specialized  war  indus¬ 
tries,  their  places  will  have  to  be  filled.  Here  is  a  chance  for 
blind  workers  not  only  to  release  sighted  workers  for  combatant 
and  other  services,  but  also,  by  their  efficiency,  to  break  down 
many  of  the  prejudices  against  blind  labor  which  now  exist. 

Workers  without  sight  have  already  demonstrated  their  value 
as  sorters,  packers  and  assemblers,  particularly  in  processes 
where  sensitive  fingers  are  essential.  They  are  also  competent 
to  operate  certain  types  of  office  telephone  switchboards,  and 
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to  assist  in  clerical  work  such  as  typing,  stuffing  and  stamping 
envelopes,  etc. 

Already  across  the  country  in  54  sheltered  workshops  for  the 
blind  over  2000  blind  workers  are  busily  engaged  during  part 
or  full  time  in  filling  government  orders  vital  to  the  nation’s 
security.  It  may  be  necessary  for  those  in  these  workshops 
to  shift  quickly  from  one  process  to  another,  or  it  may  be  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  shop  to  reorganize  its  work  in  order  to  increase 
its  production.  A  disposition  to  adapt  oneself  readily  to  a 
changed  situation  in  order  to  make  the  war  work  of  the  shop 
successful  will  contribute  materially  to  winning  the  war,  and 
will  enable  blind  people  generally  to  participate  more  largely 
in  war  industries. 

All  blind  people  cannot  perform  all  of  the  services  listed  above, 
but  each  may  do  his  part  in  his  own  way  in  accordance  with  his  spe¬ 
cial  abilities. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  whatever  is  done  for  the  defense 
of  our  country  must  be  well  done. 

N.  B.  Based  on  the  assumption  that  blind  people  have  keener  hearing 
than  seeing  people,  stories  have  appeared  recently  in  newspa¬ 
pers  in  different  parts  of  the  country  to  the  effect  that  blind 
people  might  be  trained  and  employed  as  detectors  of  enemy 
planes.  Since  mechanical  devices  are  in  existence  which  are 
capable  of  detecting  airplanes  at  a  much  greater  distance  than 
is  possible  through  the  human  ear,  blind  men  and  women  are 
urged  to  discount  stories  of  this  type,  and  are  advised  that  there 
is  positively  no  expectation  that  sightless  people  will  be  em¬ 
ployed  in  this  capacity. 


- o - 

CENTRAL  MARKETING  IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

Geo.  V.  Bassett,  Acting  Sales  Manager, 

Central  Marketing  Agency 

Since  the  Central  Office  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the 
Blind  created  the  Central  Marketing  Plan  a  year  ago,  it  is  appro¬ 
priate  at  this  time  to  discuss  its  accomplishments  thus  far  and  to 
explore  the  prospects  for  the  future.  The  primary  reason  for  the 
creation  of  C.  M.  A.  was  the  finding  of  larger  markets  for  the  prod¬ 
ucts  of  our  several  Branches  and  providing  more  employment  to  an 
ever-increasing  number  of  blind  persons. 
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•  The  accomplishments  thus  far  achieved,  although  gratifying  in 
many  respects,  have  not  fulfilled  our  expectations.  Sales  have  stead¬ 
ily  increased  in  some  areas  and  naturally,  additional  employment  in 
terms  of  increased  production  has  resulted.  Employment  benefits 
have  been  greater  in  some  Branches  than  in  others.  This  upward 
trend  in  employment  will  increase  and  become  more  equally  divided 
as  the  plan  is  expanded.  One  Branch  reports  an  increase  of  $4,000 
received  for  finished  products  through  C.  M.  A.  Others  boast  of 
two  or  three  new  workers,  but  admit  a  speedier  production,  which 
means  more  regular  work  and  income  for  their  workers. 

The  present  status  of  C.  M.  A.  is  best  explained  by  citing  two 
major  problems  which  we  have  encountered  but  have  not  yet  solved. 
These  two  problems  are  inadequate  sales  personnel  and  Branch  pro¬ 
duction.  The  first  Sales  Unit,  started  in  1940  by  the  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  had  little  difficulty  in  securing  the  necessary  salesmen.  The 
Defense  Program  in  1941  and  an  “All  Out  War  Effort”  in  1942  have 
made  the  hiring  of  salespeople  extremely  difficult.  Present  World 
conditions  have  placed  this  problem  beyond  our  control,  but  some  of 
our  production  problems  are  within  the  realm  of  control.  The  prompt 
filling  and  shipping  of  all  orders  is  vital.  Closer  cooperation  in  this 
respect  will  go  far  toward  encouraging  a  greater  volume  of  sales, 
also  will  eliminate  cancellations. 

In  looking  to  the  future  of  C.  M.  A.  it  is  encouraging  to  see  every 
reason  why  World  War  II  will  ultimately  help  rather  than  retard  our 
progress.  The  decision  of  the  Office  of  Production  Management  to 
grant  workshops  for  the  blind  priority  ratings  will  be  of  inestimable 
aid  to  C.  M.  A.  Many  essential  raw  materials,  now  being  denied  other 
producers  for  domestic  consumption,  will  continue  to  be  available  for 
our  work.  Diminishing  stock  on  dealers’  shelves  should  gradually 
increase  the  demand  for  blind-made  articles.  This  too,  should  help 
by  making  available  salesmen  from  other  fields. 

Worthy  of  discussion  is  the  question  being  asked  by  many 
blind  men  and  women  throughout  the  country,  “Where  and  how 
can  I  contribute  to  this  Nation’s  War  effort?”  Realizing  that  every 
red  blooded  American  is  now,  or  soon  will  be,  doing  something  for 
his  country,  every  blind  person  is  going  to  find  his  place  in  such  a 
program.  There  are  so  many  jobs  incidental  to  vast  production  that 
visually  handicapped  people  can  do  as  well  as  sighted  workers.  In 
our  highly  industrialized  State  there  are  hundreds  of  operations 
which  blind  people  could  perform,  either  in  industry  or  through  sub¬ 
contracts  with  our  own  workshops.  In  our  Lancaster  Branch  Miss 
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Paine,  the  Executive  Director,  with  the  cooperation  of  interested 
Board  members,  secured  several  sub-contracts.  One  involved  the 
filing  of  rough  edges  on  metal  plates.  Another  entailed  the  placing 
of  thumb  tacks  on  small  pieces  of  wood.  Other  Branches  are  busily 
at  work  on  Government  Procurement  orders  under  the  National 
Industries  for  the  Blind. 

Many  Branch  executives  are  on  the  alert  for  such  opportuni¬ 
ties  and  I  urge  anyone  knowing  of  work  of  this  nature  to  con¬ 
tact  your  nearest  Branch  or  the  Central  Office  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind. 


“Doing  their  bit”  in  the  Lancaster  County  Branch 

of  the  Association 
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BRANCH  PROBLEMS 

Mrs.  Mary  Rehr  Christman,  Executive  Director 
Berks  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Branch  Problems,  how  many  we  all  have,  how  we  shrink  from 
revealing  or  discussing  them  and  how  we  hope  they  will  disappear 
as  if  by  the  touch  of  a  magic  wand! 

Because  of  the  reluctance  of  our  Branches  to  open  to  this  col¬ 
umn  their  hearts  and  problems,  we  will  again  discuss  only  in  gen¬ 
eralities  those  apparent  problems  that  have  come  to  our  attention 
in  our  own  Branch,  in  contacts  with  sister  Branches  and  by  attend¬ 
ance  at  conferences  with  workers  for  the  blind. 

First,  we  have  been  impressed  by  the  increasing  hardship  in 
interesting  actively  Boards  of  Directors  in  our  work.  This  may  be 
caused  by  many  things:  Absorption  of  their  time  in  defense  work, 
about  which  we  cannot  and  will  not  complain;  the  fact  that  we  as 
executives  have  shied  from  giving  Board  members  actual  duties  to 
perform  and  they  have  felt  themselves  unnecessary;  and  our  Boards 
should  themselves  do  a  little  overhauling  and  replace  persons  whose 
interest  has  waned  and  who  never  attended  functions  in  person,  with 
members  who  will  accept  attendance  at  stated  meetings  as  a  definite 
responsibility  and  who  will  also  be  willing  to  serve  actively,  not 
merely  for  newspaper  publicity,  on  committees  and  really  learn  to 
know  about  their  particular  Branch  its  assets,  its  liabilities,  its  possi¬ 
bilities  for  the  future  and  where  and  how  they  can  do  their  part 
toward  its  development.  It  is  most  disheartening  to  any  executive 
to  assemble  reports  of  work  accomplished  and  then  have  so  few 
Board  members  present,  and  those  not  always  interested,  with  whom 
to  discuss  future  plans.  Perhaps  some  of  our  Board  members  can 
give  us  ideas  and  remedies  for  publication  in  this  periodical.  Let 
us  hear  from  you. 

Our  second  observation  deals  with  our  Pennsylvania  meetings 
and  conferences  of  workers  for  blind  people  where  general  policies 
and  problems  are  open  for  discussion  and  where  much  could  be  ob¬ 
tained  for  constructive  application.  Alas,  the  meeting  starts  invari¬ 
ably  late,  because  lack  of  punctuality,  with  which  we  shall  deal  later, 
seems  to  be  characteristic  of  blind  people  and  workers  for  the  blind. 
The  general  discussion  begins — questions  are  asked  and  answered  and 
always  before  the  first  point  on  the  agenda  has  been  completely  cov¬ 
ered  we  have  deviated  from  the  discussion  on  a  State-wide  viewpoint 
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of  things  for  common  good  of  the  greatest  number  of  blind,  in  favor 
of  local  pet  grievances  and  personalities  on  which  the  remainder 
of  the  meeting  dwells.  This  procedure  happens  in  nearly  all  groups, 
but  let  me  point  out  that  although  amusing  in  presentation  on  paper, 
this  represents  a  definite  trend  in  our  way  of  thinking  and  planning. 
Workers  of  our  type  must  be  broadminded  and  not  spend  their  time 
and  the  time  of  others  in  publicizing  their  particular  annoyances. 
It  is  only  natural  that  some  discussion  will  not  be  of  interest  to  all 
but  let  us  resolve,  if  we  plan  to  attend  such  meetings,  that  we  do  so 
with  open  minds  and  hearts  and  concentrate  on  the  constructive  and 
not  the  destructive  point  of  view.  Use  a  long  range  viewpoint  on 
anything  and  your  hills  and  mountains  of  obstacles  melt  away  be¬ 
fore  you.  There  will  always  be  a  need  for  workers  for  blind  people 
and  perhaps,  we  regret  to  say,  more  need  after  the  present  catas¬ 
trophe  is  ended,  so  let  us  take  the  long  range  view  of  our  work. 

The  third  observation  deals  with  time  and  its  use  by  our  group. 
We  have  been  clamoring  for  years  for  places  in  industry  for  our 
blind  people  and  steady  employment  for  them  in  our  sheltered  work¬ 
shops,  etc.  Now  when  we  have  the  opportunities  opening  up  both 
in  defense  plants  and  our  own  shops,  are  we  meeting  the  issue?  In 
plain  words,  we  want  the  same  opportunities  and  pay  as  sighted  work¬ 
ers  but  we  do  not  want  the  competition  and  the  accompanying  speed¬ 
up;  we  want  special  consideration  because  we  are  blind.  This  latter 
point  being  the  very  thing  that  we  have  striven  so  hard  to  obliterate 
and  still  the  thing  we  cling  to  as  our  salvation  when  we  cannot  meet 
competition.  The  person  who  employs  a  blind  worker  wants  the  work 
done  today,  not  six  months  from  now,  the  same  as  the  person  pur¬ 
chasing  merchandise,  who  has  done  so  because  he  has  a  need  in  his 
home  at  present  for  it,  not  months  later  when  the  workshop  gets 
around  to  completing  the  order.  This  indifference  and  lack  of  con¬ 
sideration  in  time  element  is  one  of  our  paramount  problems  to  over¬ 
come  if  we  want  real  industrial  placement,  as  well  as  steady  work¬ 
shop  employment  for  our  blind  people.  Other  States  and  communi¬ 
ties  have  been  successful  in  their  undertakings  and  we  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  can  also  have  the  same  measure  of  success.  However,  we  must 
do  as  all  groups  are  doing  at  present,  work  in  union  for  the  common 
good  of  the  greatest  number  in  order  to  preserve  what  we  have 
accomplished  so  far  and  to  go  always  onward  and  upward. 
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SOMETHING  OF  THE  FUTURE  OF  HAND-EMBOSSED  BRAILLE 

Through  the  courtesy  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
The  SEER  is  enabled  to  reprint  the  following  from  the  American 
Red  Cross  study  of  and  conclusions  respecting  hand-transcription 
of  Braille  matter: 

“That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Central  Committee,  as  a 
result  of  changed  conditions  in  the  field  of  books  for  the 
blind,  that  the  Red  Cross  Braille  program,  originally  so 
necessary,  is  no  longer  required  and  that  plans  should  be 
worked  out  for  terminating  this  service  within  a  reasonable 
time.  No  chapters  other  than  those  now  engaged  in  Braille 
transcribing  are  to  be  permitted  to  initiate  this  service  and 
the  Chairman  is  authorized  to  work  out  the  details  for  the 
discontinuance  of  this  service. 

“The  American  Red  Cross  is  considering  with  the  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress  and  with  other  agencies  and  groups,  the 
steps,  if  any,  which  should  be  taken  nationally  to  conserve 
in  a  constructive  way  the  values  of  the  service  rendered  for 
so  many  years  in  this  field  by  a  very  considerable  number 
of  loyal  and  devoted  Red  Cross  volunteers.” 

As  recently  as  February  11,  1942,  Mr.  Robert  B.  Irwin,  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  stated  that 
he  and  Mr.  Clapp,  Administrative  Assistant  to  the  Librarian  of  the 
Library  of  Congress,  will  conduct  a  thorough  study  of  the  hand- 
transcription  problem  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  how  much  of  the 
Red  Cross  Braille  service  can  be  salvaged  and  what  means  may  be 
adopted  to  carry  on  the  essential  phases  of  the  entire  program  wdiich 
until  recently  enjoyed  the  full  approbation  of  the  Red  Cross.  Mr. 
Irwin  also  expresses  the  hope  that  hand-transcribers  will  not  lose 
interest  as  their  services  will  undoubtedly  be  required  when  the 
current  interruption  in  this  noteworthy  service  to  blind  people  has 
been  overcome. 
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IN  FAVOR  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

Albert  G.  Cowgill,  Principal 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

In  my  article  which  appeared  in  The  SEER  for  March,-  1941, 
you  may  recall  that  I  gave  a  definition  of  Vocational  Guidance,  which 
had  been  sent  me  by  Mr.  0.  E.  Day,  our  Placement  Officer. 

From  Mr.  Day  we  also  have  the  statement  that  Vocational 
Guidance  should  lead  to  constructive,  gainful  and  purposeful  place¬ 
ment.  That  there  is  some  practical  vocational  guidance  at  Overbrook 
may  best  be  judged  by  the  evidence  of  several  placements  which 
Mr.  Day  has  recently  made.  The  Placement  is  due  to  the  capabil¬ 
ity  of  the  Placement  Officer,  but  the  Material  which  he  was  able  to 
place,  was  the  product  of  the  School. 

In  support  of  the  soundness  of  these  placements,  the  following 
letters  are  quoted  in  full: 

“LEEDS  &  NORTHRUP  COMPANY 

Electrical  Measuring  Instruments 
4901  Stenton  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

October  31,  1941 

“Mr.  E.  0.  Day, 

The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind 
1305  Locust  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Day: 

“We  have  your  letter  of  October  25,  requesting  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  Philip  Tuso.  I  give  you  in  quotations  the 
statement  of  his  foreman  and  immediate  supervisor: 

‘We  both  agree  that  he  is  fitting  this  job  every 
bit  as  well  as  anyone  with  normal  sight  who  has 
worked  on  it  in  the  past.  This  applies  to  accuracy, 
speed  and  efficiency,  and  his  ability  to  adjust  him¬ 
self.’ 

“I  believe  this  covers  the  situation  and  speaks  very 
highly  for  Philip’s  manner  and  ability  in  handling  his  job. 

Very  truly  yours, 

LEEDS  &  NORTHRUP  COMPANY 
R.  W.  Johnson, 

Personnel  Manager.” 
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“THE  AMERICAN  PULLEY  COMPANY, 

4200  Wissahickon  Avenue, 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

October  23,  1941 

“Mr.  E.  0.  Day, 

c/o  The  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the 
Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

1305  Locust  Street, 

Philadelphia,  Penna. 

Dear  Mr.  Day: 

“Recently  you  were  inquiring  about  Gladys  Shockley, 
to  learn  how  she  was  fitting  into  our  organization  and  her 
future  possibilities  with  us. 

“When  you  persuaded  us  early  this  summer  to  employ 
Miss  Shockley  during  the  vacation  period,  we  were  frankly 
skeptical  about  the  practicability  of  the  plan  but  we  soon 
were  pleased  to  find  that  she  could  handle  a  large  bulk  of 
our  type  of  work  as  efficiently  as  would  be  the  case  with 
any  other  new  employee. 

“That  was  three  months  ago — vacations  are  now  over 
and  Miss  Shockley  is  still  with  us,  now  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

“We  have  found  Miss  Shockley  to  be  equally  efficient 
on  her  stenotype-braille  machine  as  she  is  transcribing  from 
Dictaphone  cylinders  and  in  addition,  if  given  the  basic  in¬ 
formation,  she  can  compose  a  better  than  ordinary  letter. 

“Her  attendance  record  has  been  perfect.  She  gets  on 
well  with  the  other  girls  and  turns  out  a  full  quota  of  work 
— and  it’s  accurate  and  unusually  neat. 

“We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  give  you  this  report  and  also 
that  we  have  been  able  to  help  you  in  the  splendid  work 
that  you  are  doing. 

“With  kindest  regards,  I  remain 

Very  truly  yours, 

THE  AMERICAN  PULLEY  COMPANY 
Frank  E.  Brown, 

Assistant  Sales  Manager.” 
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AN  APPRECIATION 

“DeSoto  Apartments, 

3409  Greenway 
Baltimore,  Maryland 
January  22,  1942. 

Mr.  F.  E.  Weaver,  President, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind, 

Harrisburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Weaver: 

Thank  you  for  your  gracious  and  thoughtful  telegram,  sent,  in 
the  names  of  my  Association  friends  and  others  present  at  Phil¬ 
adelphia  meeting,  January  19th,  upon  the  occasion  of  my  first  retire¬ 
ment  anniversary,  which  was  also  the  first  anniversary  of  my  “sec¬ 
ond  childhood.” 

Thank  you  likewise  for  the  exquisitely  beautiful  flowers  sent 
to  both  Mrs.  Latimer  and  me,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Association 
Branches,  in  token  of  the  continuing  “affectionate  regard”  in  which 
we  are  still  held  by  our  many  friends.  As  it  would  be  manifestly 
difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  me  to  reply  individually  to  all  these 
and  other  good  friends,  perhaps  you  and  Mr.  Harrison  will  allow 
this  letter  space  in  the  coming  March  issue  of  The  SEER,  in  order 
that  they  may  all  know  our  deep  appreciation  of  their  continuing 
loyal  and  affectionate  regard. 

With  abiding  respect  and  esteem  for  you  and  for  them,  I  am, 
in  the  names  of  Mrs.  Latimer  and  myself, 

Affectionately  yours  and  theirs, 

H.  Randolph  Latimer.” 


- o - 

WHAT  OF  THE  BLIND  VETERANS  OF  WORLD  WAR  II? 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Executive  Director, 

American  Foundation  for  the  Blind 

Last  Spring  when  it  became  evident  that  the  United  States  would 
sooner  or  later  become  involved  in  the  present  World  War,  Colonel 
E.  A.  Baker,  then  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers 
for  the  Blind,  appointed  a  “Committee  on  the  Care,  Training,  and 
After-care  of  Persons  Becoming  Blind  as  a  Result  of  the  United 
States  Defense  Program  and  Possible  Participation  in  the  Present 
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World  War,”  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  chairman.  The  com¬ 
mittee  consists  of  12  members,  including  outstanding  workers  for 
the  blind  and  three  blind  veterans  of  the  first  World  War,  as  follows: 

Robert  B.  Irwin,  Chairman,  Executive  Director,  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind,  New  York,  New  York. 

Alfred  Allen,  Executive  Secretary,  Hadley  Correspondence 
School  for  the  Blind,  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

J.  Robert  Atkinson,  Managing  Director,  Braille  Institute 
of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  Managing  Director,  Canadian  National 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  Canadian  Blind  Veteran  of  the 
last  war,  Toronto,  Canada. 

J.  F.  Clunk,  Supervisor,  Service  for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Miss  Grace  S.  Harper,  Director,  Bureau  of  Services  for  the 
Blind,  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare,  New  York, 

New  York. 

Peter  J.  Salmon,  Secretary,  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  President,  American  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Francis  B.  Ierardi,  Executive  Director,  National  Braille 
Press,  Boston,  Mass. 

M.  I.  Tynan,  Field  Agent,  Service  for  the  Blind,  U.  S.  Office 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

L.  L.  Watts,  Executive  Secretary,  Virginia  Commission  for 
the  Blind,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Rabbi  Michael  Aaronsohn,  U.  S.  Blind  Veteran  of  the  last 
war,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Eugene  Mclnnis,  Attorney  at  law,  U.  S.  Blind  Veteran  of 
the  last  war,  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

This  committee  prepared  a  preliminary  report  making  certain 
general  recommendations  to  the  Government. 

This  report,  after  being  approved  by  the  A.  A.  W.  B.,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  Mr.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Security 
Agency.  As  yet  Mr.  McNutt’s  office  has  made  no  announcement  of 
its  plans  for  the  blinded  veterans.  It  is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  that 
definite  preparations  will  be  made  for  the  rehabilitation  of  persons 
losing  their  sight  in  the  present  conflict.  The  care  of  these  persons 
must  not  be  left  entirely  to  the  agencies  for  the  blind  which  may 
happen  to  exist  in  the  section  of  the  country  where  the  blind  per¬ 
son  lives. 
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SOCIAL  SECURITY  FOR  EMPLOYEES  OF  AGENCIES 

FOR  THE  BLIND 

In  December  of  last  year  one  of  the  Board  members  of  a  Branch 
of  the  Association  asked  if  employes  of  this  organization  were  eli¬ 
gible  to  benefits  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  laws  and  if  not,  why 
not.  Headquarters  office  of  the  Association  has  since  inquired  into 
the  subject,  in  keeping  with  the  following  observations  and  will  un¬ 
dertake  to  keep  abreast  of  future  developments  and  record  its  find¬ 
ings  in  subsequent  issues  of  The  SEER. 

1.  Executives  of  various  Pennsylvania  agencies  engaged  in  work 
for  blind  people,  in  meeting  assembled  at  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  on  January  19,  1942,  appointed  a  small  committee  to  study 
Social  Security  benefits  as  they  affect  staff  members  and  workers  in 
such  agencies.  It  was  agreed  that  this  committee  should  consult  with 
officials  of  the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  at  the  appropriate  moment. 

2.  Mr.  Peter  J.  Salmon,  President  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  has  planned  to  have  this  important  sub¬ 
ject  given  broad  consideration  at  the  March  meeting  of  that  organ¬ 
ization’s  Board  of  Directors  in  Chicago. 

3.  Congressional  advice  at  our  disposal  suggests  that  Federal 
legislation  is  now  pending.  This  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  qualify 
charitable,  non-profit  agencies  for  Social  Security  benefits.  Organiza¬ 
tions  for  blind  people  fall  in  this  category.  Our  informant  also  ena¬ 
bles  us'  to  quote  as  follows  from  a  report  of  the  Advisory  Council 
of  the  Social  Security  Board: 

“The  Council  believes  that  there  is  no  justification  in 
social  policy  for  the  exclusion  of  the  employees  of  such  or¬ 
ganizations  from  the  protection  afforded  by  the  insurance 
program  here  recommended.  Further,  no  special  adminis¬ 
trative  difficulties  exist  in  the  coverage  of  the  employees  of 
such  organizations  under  the  system.” 

Undoubtedly  'there  are  divergent  views  upon  the  foregoing  prob¬ 
lem.  These  cannot  be  reconciled  quickly  nor  without  a  full  airing 
of  the  question  in  legislatures,  executive  meetings  of  National  organ¬ 
izations  concerned  with  the  well-being  of  blind  people  and  by  blind 
people  themselves.  Finally  a  composite  opinion  expressed  through 
Congressional  action  will  determine  the  future.  Can  agencies  financed 
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out  of  philanthropic  and  public  money  afford  to  contribute  to  a  Social 
Security  program?  Would  such  Federal  legislation  conflict  with  pen¬ 
sion  laws  in  the  several  States?  Would  such  laws,  mandatory  or 
voluntary,  be  superior  to  or  replace  benefit  plans  of  local  or  private 
origin?  These  and  many  other  questons  must  be  answered  before 
equitable  conclusions  are  arrived  at. 


o 


Colonel  E.  A.  Baker  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  3) 

his  devotion  to  duty  on  the  night  of  his  wounding,  learned  how  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  new  circumstances.  When  he  returned  to  Canada 
it  was  with  the  idea  of  establishing  himself  in  some  way  in  the 
profession  for  which  he  had  been  trained,  and,  for  a  time,  he  was 
an  employee  of  The  Ontario  Hydro-Electric  Commission.  Later  he 
was  given  an  appointment  by  The  Canadian  Government  as  director 
of  the  training  and  rehabilitation  of  Canadian  Blinded  Soldiers. 

In  the  meantime  he,  and  one  or  two  other  Canadian  soldiers 
who  had  lost  their  sight  overseas,  became  associated  with  the  group 
of  Toronto  blind  civilians  interested  in  establishing  a  national  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  blind.  Great  public  interest  had  been  aroused  in 
Canada  by  the  success  of  the  St.  Dunstan’s  experiments  in  London 
and  in  the  careers  of  the  Canadian  soldiers  who  trained  in  that  insti¬ 
tution.  At  last,  it  was  found  possible  to  obtain  the  funds  and  the 
public  enthusiasm  necessary  for  the  creation  of  The  Canadian  Na¬ 
tional  Institute  for  the  Blind. 

The  first  general  secretary  of  The  Canadian  National  Institute 
for  the  Blind  was  the  late  C.  W.  Holmes,  and  when  he  retired,  after 
laying  the  foundations  for  the  new  organization,  Captain  Baker  took 
his  place.  That  was  over  twenty  years  ago.  It  is  to  him  that  the 
credit  for  the  amazing  growth  and  enviable  success  of  The  Institute 
has  been  due.  Before  The  Institute  was  chartered,  Canada  was  one 
of  the  most  backward  countries  in  the  field  of  welfare  work  for  the 
blind.  The  Dominion’s  vast  territory  and  the  scattered  nature  of  its 
population  presented  enormous  difficulties  in  the  way  of  developing 
services,  and  even  in  determining  the  number  and  condition  of  its 
blind  citizens.  Under  the  stimulus  of  Captain  Baker’s  intense  person¬ 
ality  and  driving  force,  those  difficulties  have  been  overcome,  until 
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today,  Canada,  instead  of  being  a  nation  outstanding  in  its  neglect 
for  the  blind,  has  come  to  be  a  model  for  other  organizations  in  the 
same  field. 

The  key  to  Colonel  Baker’s  success  is  his  persistent  devotion  to 
the  task  in  hand.  To  illustrate  this  characteristic,  the  story  of  his 
experience  with  the  world  of  the  blind  will  serve.  When  young  Baker 
was  wounded,  he  had  been  directing  the  business  of  restoring  a  section 
of  front-line  trenches  which  had  been  blown  up  by  the  enemy.  The 
terrain  was  a  mess  of  broken  wire,  collapsed  parapets,  smashed 
boards  and  jumbled  sandbags.  The  repair  work  was  being  hampered 
by  the  enemy’s  field  gun,  incessant  machine-gun  fire — and  the  accu¬ 
rate  marksmanship  of  a  squad  of  German  snipers.  Baker  was  carried 
back  a  short  distance  and  made  as  comfortable  as  possible  in  a  dugout 
to  await  the  coming  of  stretcher-bearers.  The  stretcher-bearers  came, 
but  the  young  engineer  was  not  ready  to  go.  He  refused  to  leave  the 
line  until  he  had  dictated  a  report  on  the  condition  of  the  trenches 
that  he  had  just  been  inspecting.  He  would  not  go  until  he  had 
finished  the  job. 

He  has  made  a  magnificent  job  of  The  Canadian  National  Insti¬ 
tute  for  the  Blind,  and  his  services  have  not  been  unrecognized.  In 
this  article  he  has  sometimes  been  referred  to  as  “Captain,”  and 
sometimes  as  “Colonel.”  “Colonel”  is  his  present  honorary  military 
title,  for  he  was  given  that  distinction  some  three  years  ago,  as  a 
recognition  of  his  counsel  in  connection  with  Canada’s  militia.  He 
has  been  made  a  member  of  the  Order  of  the  British  Empire.  He 
has  been  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  his  old 
university,  Queen’s.  He  is  a  school  trustee  in  the  suburb  where  he 
makes  his  home.  He  is  Chairman  of  The  Soldier’s  Aid  Commission 
in  the  Province  of  Ontario.  He  is,  as  everyone  connected  with  wel¬ 
fare  work  for  the  Blind  in  America  knows,  a  past  president  of'  The 
American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind. 

Lieut.-Col.  Edwin  A.  (“Eddie”)  Baker,  O.B.E.,  B.Sc.,  LL.D.,  M.C., 
Croix  de  Guerre,  makes  a  hobby  of  carpentry.  He  has  a  wife,  three 
sons  and  one  daughter.  The  oldest  son  is  serving  with  the  forces 
in  England. 
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WE  WHO  SIT  APART 

By 

Helen  A.  Keller 


June,  1942 


The  rehabilitation  of  the  handicapped  is  a  noble  benevolence.  It 
cannot  fail  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the  public.  The  practical 
aspect  of  the  work  is  most  encouraging.  The  endeavor  to  fit  men  and 
women  who  are  halted  before  the  wall  of  a  disability  for  self-support 
and  happiness  must  needs  appeal  to  the  sympathies  and  good  sense 
of  everyone.  This  is  a  long  step  from  unredeeming  charity.  There 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  we  render  the  greatest  service  to  the 
unfortunate  when  we  enable  them  to  feel  that  they  are  useful 
members  of  society,  capable  of  working  for  others  as  well  as  for 
themselves.  It  seems  to  me,  the  goal  of  all  philanthropy  should  be 
to  bring  about  as  nearly  as  possible  equality  of  opportunity.  This  is 
the  only  constructive  way  to  help — the  only  effective  way  of  lighten¬ 
ing  the  heavy  and  the  weary  weight  of  all  this  unintelligible  world. 

.  .  .  The  great  and  the  good  of  all  times  and  places  bear  witness 
to  the  potency  of  struggle  in  forming  character.  For  character  is 
like  the  fire  within  the  flint — latent  until  it  is  struck  out  of  the  stone. 
Observing  the  flint  stone,  who  would  think  it  contained  the  possibility 
of  light?  And  so  it  is  with  the  dark  experiences  of  life.  When  they 
are  met  with  courage,  they  give  out  sparks  of  spiritual  light. 

Personally,  I  find  it  is  a  great  help  to  believe  that  my  misfortunes 
were  sent  for  a  purpose,  even  if  the  purpose  were  only  to  discipline 
an  impatient,  wilful  nature.  To  conceive  of  them  as  punishments  or 
accidents  is  intolerable.  I  can  work  with  heart  and  mind  and  soul 
only  when  I  realize  that  I  shall  gain  spiritual  strength  by  conquer¬ 
ing  obstacles.  In  the  light  of  this  belief,  almost  every  situation  in 
life  offers  opportunity  for  effort  and  even  happiness.  To  face  disaster 
with  cheerful  courage  and  faith  is  an  achievement  in  itself,  and  an 
enduring  triumph.  There  is  the  thrill  of  adventure  in  the  thought 
that  we  may  be  blazing  trails  through  a  dark  world  for  those  who 
come  after  us.  With  each  victory  we  win  we  push  forward  a  little 
the  frontier  of  achievement. 

The  years  have  brought  me  a  deepening  sense  of  the  univer¬ 
sality  of  human  experience.  Every  living  creature  is  handicapped 
in  one  way  or  another.  They  live  in  nooks  and  crannies  of  the  uni¬ 
verse,  and  do  their  work  in  hard  places.  Whether  they  are  happy 
or  wretched  depends  a  great  deal  upon  their  point  of  view.  To  many 
the  battle  is  with  blind  forces,  while  others  feel  that  they  are  march¬ 
ing  abreast  with  an  invisible  army  of  progress  and  accomplishment. 
One  conception  is  chilling  and  destructive  of  energy.  The  other  is 
stimulating  and  constructive. '  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
gain  from  life  opportunity  and  happiness  in  proportion  to  the  qualities 
of  mind  and  heart  we  put  into  it. 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

Words  are  inadequate  to  portray  the  life  of  Helen  Keller  and 
its  magnificent  contribution  to  the  world.  In  dedicating  this  issue 
to  Dr.  Keller,  the  SEER  therefore  has  chosen  to  quote  her  “We  Who 
Sit  Apart”  and  to  print  a  likeness  of  this  beautiful  character.  These 
speak  volumes  for  one  who  is  universally  admired. 

Notwithstanding  the  unprecedented  times  through  which  the 
country  has  been  passing,  the  trial  operations  of  the  Association’s 
Central  Marketing  Agency  have  been  sufficiently  satisfactory  to 
justify  granting  it  permanent  status.  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Association  conferred  this  distinction  upon  this  newest  service 
of  the  Association,  without  dissenting  voice,  at  its  regular  Semi- 
Annual  Meeting  which  was  held  in  Harrisburg  on  April  25,  1942. 

The  SEER  notes  with  pleasure  the  March  election  of  Guy  H. 
Nickeson,  Executive  Director  of  the  Association’s  Pittsburgh 
Branch,  to  sole  Pennsylvanian  representation  upon  the  Advisory  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  National  Industries  for  the  Blind.  This  constitutes 
merited  recognition  of  one  of  the  finest  institutions  of  its  kind  in 
the  country  which,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Nickeson  and  the 
stabilizing  influence  of  a  strong  Board  of  Directors,  has  grown  tre¬ 
mendously  in  its  services  to  its  blind  and  potentially  blind  clients  and 
is  making  conspicuous  contribution  to  the  war  effort  through  its  par¬ 
ticipation  in  the  National  Industries’  Federal  program. 

The  Board  and  Mrs.  H.  C.  Christman,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Berks  County  Branch  of  the  Association,  are  to  be  congratulated 
upon  their  recent  acquisition  of  more  commodious  quarters  in  which 
to  house  their  expanding  services.  The  new  Branch  headquarters  are 
located  at  34-36  North  Eighth  Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania. 

The  SEER  sees  with  satisfaction  the  return  of  Branch  repre¬ 
sentation  upon  the  Association’s  Board  of  Trustees  from  one  regular 
and  one  alternate  trustee  per  branch  to  three  regular  and  three 
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alternate  trustees  per  Branch.  This  insures  a  more  democratic 
organization  through  louder  voice  in  administration  by  the  several 
Branches;  greater  interest  in  the  State-wide  aspects  of  our  work; 
and  equal  Branch  representation  in  all  Association  matters,  irre¬ 
spective  of  the  size,  age  and  financial  strength  of  each  Branch.  On 
April  25th  officers,  an  Executive  Committee  and  a  full  Board  of 
Trustees  were  elected  for  the  year  1942-43.  See  other  pages  of  this 
issue  for  details. 

The  ending  of  the  Works  Projects  Administration  Home  Teach¬ 
ing  program  in  Pennsylvania  is  deplored.  It  is  hoped  that  even  a 
broader  program  in  mental  and  physical  rehabilitation,  training  and 
employment  of  blind  people  will  ultimately  result  from  the  larger 
plans  of  the  Federal  government. 


- o - 

WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER — (2) 

According  to  the  poet,  Alexander  Pope,  “A  little  learning  is  a 
dangerous  thing ;”  and  according  to  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  the  Nestor 
of  our  profession,  a  little  physical  vision  is  not  wholly  devoid  of 
risk.  This  does  not  mean  that  either  small  learning  or  limited  eye¬ 
sight  has  no  place  in  ordinary  life;  but  rather  that  they  must  be 
used  with  unusual  wisdom  and  prudence.  Waiving  here  any  consider¬ 
ation  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  “little  learning,”  we  present  a  few 
aspects  incident  to  “limited  vision.”  Early  in  his  career,  Dr.  Allen 
made  the  following  interesting  comparison  between  his  partially 
sighted  and  totally  blind  pupils: 

“This  sight  is  not  always  of  advantage  to  them;  to  those  whose 
eyes  are  unequal  to  the  demand  made  upon  them,  it  is  often  a  hind¬ 
rance;  for  the  energy  which  might  effect  something  worth  while,  if 
directed  to  hearing  and  doing,  runs  to  waste  in  trying  to  see.  This 
is  one  of  the  several  kinds  of  eye  strain,  of  which  we  hear  so  much. 
Many  of  our  pupils  suffer  from  this  nervous  strain;  and  usually  those 
who  do  not  see  at  all  are  stronger  scholars  than  those  who  see  a 
little.  For  purposes  of  getting  about,  however,  a  little  eyesight  is 
of  tremendous  advantage.” 

Totally  blind  people  find  the  matter  of  adequate  guide  service 
among  their  persistently  baffling  problems.  Seeing  helpmates,  sympa¬ 
thetic  friends  and  others  endowed  with  the  milk  of  human  kindness, 
Seeing-Eye  dogs,  one-fare  railroad  and  bus  tickets — all  contribute 
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toward  the  solution.  It  is  here,  perhaps,  that  those  with  limited 
physical  vision  render  to  their  totally  blind  friends  much  note-worthy, 
noble,  and  unselfish  service.  In  any  gathering  of  so-called  blind 
people,  there  will  be  seen  several  individuals  with  insufficient  eyesight 
to  participate  fully  in  the  ordinary  social  and  economic  activities  of 
life ;  and  yet  see  well  enough  to  read  newspaper  captions  and  to  travel 
about  unaided.  Upon  the  assembling  and  adjourning  of  any  such 
gathering,  as  well  as  on  our  highways  and  byways,  even  a  casual 
observer  will  notice  these  persons  paired  off  as  guides  with  totally 
blind  individuals;  while  many  of  those  possessing  normal  vision  slip 
away  alone  or  in  twos  and  threes  without  any  apparent  idea  that 
they  might  be  useful. 

No  mention,  however  brief,  of  the  foregoing  topic  would  be 
complete  which  did  not  pay  tribute  to  certain  members  of  our  pro¬ 
fession  who  have  done  and  still  do  yeoman  service  in  this  import¬ 
ant  phase  of  work  for  the  blind.  There  are  many,  like  the  late 
Charles  B.  Hayes,  whose  personal  service  to  totally  blind  people 
emanates  entirely  from  a  thoughtful  mind  and  a  kind  heart ;  but  there 
are  many  others,  perhaps  the  majority  of  such  persons,  like  the 
late  Edward  M.  VanCleve,  and  our  beloved  and  perennial  Walter 
G.  Holmes,  who  owe  their  approach  to  this  problem  largely  to  the 
fact  that  they  have  a  brother  or  some  other  relative  without  physical 
vision.  On  the  whole,  however,  most  fortunate  is  that  blind  person 
who  makes  himself  sufficiently  ingratiating  to  insure  constant  and 
willing  attendance  of  one  or  more  presentable  seeing  guides  in  his 
emergencies. 

H.  R.  L. 
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A  TRIBUTE 


c re as. 


01  <mr  y  paxidolph,  9aHmer 


has  completed  fifty  yecu*s  of  devoted  service  In  the 
con quest  of  bliitdncss  throughout  this  country ;  and 

*KjtfJfh<zYccig  7  during  these  fifty  years  lie  made  conspicuous 
TTl  contribution  to  the  field  of  education  respecting  blind 
children;  placed  an  outstanding  role  In  the  standardization 
of  embossed  type  fox*  use  by  blind  people  of  the  English- 
speaking  World ;  xuas  the  dominant  personality  in  the 
formation  of  the  ^American  foundation  for  the  Qllnd  and  of 
the  State  Council  (or  the  2>lind  in  pen n sy Ivanla  ;  an 6 

Jjs  \\ areas ,  for  twenty  years  tie  served  as  CsbcutaUc 
Secretary  andj^cneral  Manager  of  the  Pennsylvania 
^Association  fox*  the  Sllnd ,  during  xvhich  period  the 
number  ot  branches  ot  the  ^Association  Was  Increased 
from  three  to  fourteen;  the  opportunities  fox* gainful 
employment  by  blind  people  were  multiplied  and  other 
services  to  an()  for  them  Were  greatly  Increased;  and 
otherwise  qabe  of  himself  unstlnllngly  In  behalf  of  blind 
citizens  or  pmnsy Ivanla;  and 

hereas,  under  his  leadership  the  Work  for  the 
prevention  of  Qllndness  In  Pennsylvania 
became  one  of  the  ^Associations  major  functions, 
resulting  in  a  reduced  number*  of  blmd  citizens  In  highly 
Industrialized  Pennsylvania,  as  compax*ed  with  the 
rest  of  the  country  on  a  population  basis  ;  and 

hex*e  as  >  his  generous  ,  g eni at  pel's onedity 
^  \  px*oVxded^  continual  inspiration  to  those ^ 
who  were  so  for  liana te  as  to  wox*k  With  and  for 
himr  ^herefox'e ;  be  If 

esohed,  that  the  $oard  of  trustees  ox  the 
w  Pennsylvania  ^Association  for  Ike  Qifnd ,  In 
regular  meeting  assembled*  at^AllenioWn  on 
October  25 ,  1$41  ,  do  hereby  egress  to  him  their* 
profound  gratitude  and  tasking  friendship 


^  ^  ^  ^ 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

A.  G.  COWGILL,  Principal, 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

To  carry  on  a  program  of  Vocational  Guidance,  it  is,  of  course, 
necessary  to  scrutinize  all  job  possibilities,  with  the  hope  of  finding 
new  opportunities  for  our  blind  people.  In  order  to  meet  these  op¬ 
portunities,  adjustments  must  be  made  in  the  Vocational  Training 
Program  of  a  school,  so  as  to  prepare  pupils  to  fill  the  positions  in 
a  satisfactory  manner. 

The  recent  boom  in  factory  employment  has  led  to  the  placement 
of  a  goodly  number  of  blind  workers,  who  have  proven  that  they 
can  compete  and  hold  their  own  with  the  seeing.  The  Overbrook 
School  has  met  this  challenge  in  two  ways: 

(1)  Assembling  and  sorting  tests  have  been  introduced  as 
a  means  of  aiding  the  Guidance  Committee  in  its  work 
of  assisting  pupils  to  choose  the  proper  vocation.  Some 
reliable  test  of  mechanical  aptitude  which  may  be  of 
value  to  the  Committee,  is  being  developed. 

(2)  Mechanical  assembling  and  sorting  and  packing  pro¬ 
cesses  are  to  be  used  to  help  train  blind  pupils  along 
lines  closely  allied  to  the  factory  processes,  and  these 
are  now  available. 

The  more  closely  the  educational  process  can  be  linked  to  actual 
factory  technique,  the  less  we  will  have  to  depend  on  so-called 
transfer  of  training.  Factory  standards  of  speed  and  sustained  effort 
must  be  met  to  qualify  a  pupil  for  consideration  in  a  factory  job. 

Thus  we  move  with  the  times ! 

- o - 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

The  biennial  meetings  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  Home  Teach¬ 
ers  will  be  held  Wednesday,  September  9,  1942  to  Saturday,  Sep¬ 
tember  12,  1942,  in  Newark,  New  Jersey,  with  the  New  Jersey  State 
Commission  for  the  Blind  as  the  entertaining  organization.  The  con¬ 
vention  hotel  has  not  been  decided  upon  as  yet  but  an  announcement 
of  the  hostelry  to  be  selected  will  be  sent  to  the  membership.  There 
will  be  a  banquet  Wednesday  evening,  at  which  Walter  G.  Holmes, 
editor  of  the  Matilda  Ziegler  Magazine,  will  be  the  guest  of  honor, 
and  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Dr.  0.  H.  Burritt,  Robert  I.  Bramhall, 
George  F.  Meyer  and  an  invited  guest  from  the  American  Foundation 
for  the  Blind  will  be  the  speakers. 
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There  will  be  papers  Thursday  and  Friday  mornings  with  Miss 
Mary  E.  French  of  Rhode  Island  speaking  on  “Methods  of  Approach 
to  a  Prospective  Blind  Pupil Miss  Ethel  I.  Parker  of  Massachusetts 
on  “Methods  of  Teaching  Hand  Work;”  Francis  J.  Mack  of  New  York 
on  “Economic  Problems  Relating  to  Blindness;”  and  Arthur  Voorhees 
of  New  Jersey  on  “Placement.”  Ample  time  will  be  given  for  the 
discussion  of  these  papers.  Thursday  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to 
a  visit  to  the  rooms  of  the  New  Jersey  Commission  for  the  Blind  and 
Friday  afternoon  there  will  be  a  quiz  program  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Bramhall.  One  evening  will  be  devoted  to  an  address  by  a 
speaker  of  note,  not  necessarily  in  the  field  of  work  for  the  blind, 
and  the  other  evening  two  eye  physicians  will  be  invited  to  give 
papers.  Saturday  morning  will  be  devoted  to  a  business  meeting  and 
a  roll  call. 


- o - 

THE  WAR  EFFORT  AND  OUR  PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

GUY  H.  NICKESON,  Executive  Director, 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Since  December  7  practically  all  of  us  have  become  interested 
in  finding  something  we  could  do  to  aid  in  the  war  effort.  Most  of 
our  blind  people  did  -not  wait  for  someone  to  suggest  ways  in  which 
they  might  help,  but  identified  themselves  with  groups  doing  knit¬ 
ting,  preparing  bandages,  sewing  kits,  and  various  other  activities. 

% 

Knowing  that  blind  people  in  many  of  the  other  Branches 
throughout  the  State  were  -doing  some  individual  and  concerted 
work,  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  considered  several  activities  in  which  its  employees  could 
participate  under  constructive  guidance. 

Early  in  February  a  First-Aid  Course  was  inaugurated,  and 
tests  will  be  given  sometime  this  month  with  certificates  awarded 
those  f  >rtunate  enough  to  pass  the  test. 

In  May  we  opened  registration  for  blood  donors  from  among 
our  employees.  Both  blind  and  sighted  persons  contributed  to  the 
blood  bank  and  others  are  registering. 

The  Pittsburgh  Branch  is  also  cooperating  with  the  Office  of 
Civilif  n  Defense  in  the  question  of  air-raid  precautions  and  is  pre¬ 
pared  to  extend  this  cooperation  should  the  possibility  of  bombing 
become  imminent.  If  we  wish  to  operate  as  a  warning  station,  we 
will  provide  twenty-four  hour  service,  seven  days  a  week;  and  if  the 
likelihood  of  bombing  increases,  this  service  will  be  put  into  effect 
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and  an  air-raid  siren  will  be  installed  to  notify  people  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood,  as  well  as  our  employees. 

We  feel  that  the  above  is  only  the  beginning  of  our  participation 
in  war  activities,  which  serves  as  an  example  of  what  blind  and 
partially  blind  people  can  do  in  the  war  effort. 

- o - 

BRANCH  PROBLEMS 

MRS.  H.  C.  CHRISTMAN,  Executive  Director, 

Berks  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

We  are  happy  to  report  that  our  article  in  the  March  SEER 
brought  forth  responses  of  varying  nature,  some  pleasant,  some  not. 
Nevertheless  comment  of  any  kind  is  preferable  to  silence,  and  we 
welcome  it  because  only  in  this  way  will  we  broaden  and  grow. 

Our  particular  and  paramount  Branch  problem  has  always  been 
lack  of  space  properly  to  house  our  office  and  shop.  We  are  happy 
to  report  that  our  Board  of  Directors  found  a  suitable  property  for 
our  new  Branch  headquarters  which  is  centrally  located  and  com- 
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modious,  at  34-36  North  Eighth  Street,  Reading,  Pennsylvania.  We 
took  possession  of  the  premises  on  March  1,  1942  and  already  the 
results  of  suitable  quarters  are  being  evidenced.  More  of  our  blind 
people  are  seeking  training,  our  shop  work  has  increased  because 
we  can  give  more  prompt  service,  our  sales  to  C.  M.  A.  are  on  the  way 
up  because  we  have  space  for  equipment  necessary  for  fabrication 
and  we  have  been  able  to  insure  our  workers  of  steady  employment 
because  adequate  storage  facilities  enabled  us  to  buy  supplies  in 
large  quantities  before  too  great  a  rise  in  price  and  before  whole¬ 
salers’  stocks  were  frozen  or  depleted. 

More  of  our  blind  people  bring  their  problems  to  us  for  discussion 
and  consultation  because  of  privacy  now  possible  during  interviews. 

Now  our  local  blind  clubs,  our  Woman’s  Auxiliary,  and  the  Board 
of  Directors  can  hold  meetings  in  their  own  headquarters.  Our 
display  of  merchandise  can  be  made  to  better  advantage  and  our 
sales  we  believe  will  increase. 

All  in  all,  we  of  the  Berks  County  Branch  are  pleased  with  and 
happy  in  our  new  location,  and  extend  a  cordial  invitation  to  all  to 
visit  us  and  inspect  our  new  quarters. 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself” 

GOLKA  LEATHER 

- 0 - 

Buy  your  leathercraft  supplies  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Get  all  these  benefits: 

1.  Quick  Service  3.  Great  Variety 

2.  Wholesale  Prices  4.  Dependable  Quality 

5.  Endorsed  by  all  Blind  Agencies 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  COMPANY 

18  N.  MONTELLO  ST.  BROCKTON,  MASS. 
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TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director, 

Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

Our  attention  today  is  focused  upon  production.  Production  of 
ammunition,  equipment,  and  other  necessary  supplies  with  which 
to  carry  on  the  present  struggle.  Many  of  the  defeats  of  the  United 
Nations  to  date  can  be  summed  up  in  the  now  classic  saying  “Too 
little  and  too  late.”  Although  this  is  to  be  expected  during  the 
early  stages  of  the  war,  it  cannot  go  on  if  we  are  to  defeat  the 
enemy.  For  this  reason,  American  manufacturers  are  doing  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  step  up  production  to  the  maximum. 

Such  a  speed-up  requires  more  and  more  men.  With  the  Draft 
Boards  making  such  inroads  on  the  labor  supply,  we  are  now  facing 
a  labor  shortage.  The  use  of  women  is  partly  solving  this  problem. 

This,  labor  shortage  will  increase  the  possibilities  for  blind  people 
to  obtain  employment  in  industry.  We  all  know  that  there  are  many 
operations  which  can  be  carried  on  successfully  by  blind  people. 
However,  during  normal  times  they  have  been  denied  this  opportunity 
due  to  the  ample  supply  of  labor. 

The  opportunities  probably  will  be  greater  in  industries  not  pri¬ 
marily  engaged  in  defense  work.  For  in  these  plants,  there  are  not 
the  rigid  specifications  to  be  met,  the  time  limit  on  all  articles  pro¬ 
duced,  and  many  other  exacting  requirements  which  make  it  essential 
to  have  the  fastest  and  most  efficient  workers  that  are  obtainable. 
The  wages  which  these  defense  plants  are  offering  are  high  enough 
to  attract  the  best  workers  available.  For  this  reason,  the  other 
industries  offer  more  opportunities  for  blind  people. 

Today  we  have  a  splendid  opportunity  to  break  down  the  preju¬ 
dices  which  have  closed  many  fields  iof  endeavor  to  our  people. 
Today’s  success  in  placing  capable  blind  people  will  determine  the 
progress  which  can  be  made  in  the  future  in  placement  work. 

Our  employment  program  is  comparable  to  the  situation  existing 
among  sighted  people.  We  are  limited  in  our  efforts  by  the  number 
of  capable  blind  people  available  for  the  particular  work  in  hand. 
While  in  some  sections  this  presents  no  serious  problem,  in  others 
it  handicaps  the  efforts  of  a  placement  worker. 

Our  motto  should  be  EMPLOYMENT  FOR  EVERY  BLIND 
PERSON  WHO  IS  ABLE  AND  WILLING  TO  WORK. 
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GREATER  RESOURCES  FOR  THE  PARTIALLY-SIGHTED  CHILD 

EDITH  E.  GUTZEIT,  Medical-Social  Eye  Worker, 

Dauphin  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

During  a  recent  meeting  held  in  Harrisburg*,  several  staff  mem¬ 
bers  of  Branches  of  the  Association  which  are  concerned  with  the 
needs  of  partially-sighted  school  children,  discussed  the  desirability 
of  having  a  catalogue  of  Clear jtype  books  and  the  privilege  of  Inter- 
Branch  borrowing  of  unused  material.  It  was  brought  out  that 
Branches  have,  from  time  to  time,  purchased  Clear-type  books  re¬ 
quired  by  children  in  a  certain  grade,  only  to  have  them  lie  unused 
until  several  years  later  because  other  such  children  known  to  them 
happen  to  be  in  different  grades.  This  has  meant  making  other 
purchases  since  it  is  virtually  impossible  to  have  on  hand  a  supply 
of  books  for  all  grades.  It  has  also  meant  that  in  many  instances, 
because  of  insufficient  funds,  only  one  Clear-type  book  could  be  pur¬ 
chased  for  a  child.  In  order  to  make  available  to  the  interested  Bran¬ 
ches  a  larger  variety  of  material  to  draw  from  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  the  books  in  continuous  use,  it  was  tentatively  suggested  that 
Branches  wishing  to  participate  send  a  list  of  their  Clear-type  books 
or  other  “Sight-Saving”  material  to  the  Association  Office,  400  North 
Third  Street,  Harrisburg,  which  has  agreed  to  act  as  a  clearing  house. 
Plans  for  borrowing  the  material  can  be  drawn  up  later. 

The  advantages  in  having  this  material  available  when  working 
with  children  whose  communities  do  not  provide  a  Sight-Saving  Class 
are  many,  but  specifically:  1.  The  use  of  Sight-Saving  equipment 
enables  the  partially-sighted  child  to  compete  on  even  ground  with 
a  normally-sighted  child.  Undue  strain  and  nervous  tension,  often 
present  when  there  is  a  struggle  to  see,  are  relieved.  2.  It  helps  to 
educate,  by  demonstration  method,  a  school  district  and  indirectly  a 
community  to  an  awareness  of  the  needs  of  these  children  and  how 
these  needs  can  be  met.  Clear-type  books  represent  a  tangible  intro¬ 
duction  to  the  subject. 

On  occasion,  discussion  with  the  school  as  to  the  child’s  diag¬ 
nosis,  visual  acuity  and  recommendations  made  by  the  oculist,  is 
sufficient  to  launch  a  program  for  the  child  in  question,  the  school 
accepting  as  its  responsibility  the  cost  of  special  materials  required. 
In  other  instances,  the  referral  may  come  at  a  time  when  the  meager 
school  budget  is  exhausted  and  the  school  has  to  postpone  plans  for 

*  Quarterly  meeting  of  Representatives  of  Interested  Groups  in  Work  for 
the  Blind,  April  24,  1942. 
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the  child  until  the  next  year  unless  material  can  be  secured  through 
some  other  source.  Frequently,  however,  the  attitude  of  school  offi¬ 
cials,  who  have  never  been  confronted  with  the  problem,  is  that  of  the 
proverbial  “Man  from  Missouri,  who  has  to  be  shown: ”  In  such 
instances  the  agency  can  loan  Clear-type  material  and  with  the  co¬ 
operation  of  the  school,  arrange  for  other  helps  which  do  not  involve 
expense.  Periodic  visits  to  the  school  to  assist  in  getting  the  pro¬ 
gram  under  way  can  be  made.  When  the  value  to  the  child  and  to 
the  teacher  as  well  is  demonstrated,  the  school  may  be  found  to  ex¬ 
press  willingness  to  make  its  own  provision.  As  we  know,  lack  of 
proper  educational  facilities  can  be  a  factor  in  retarding  a  visually- 
defective  child  and  sometimes  necessitate  the  expense  of  a  repeater. 

Hence,  it  is  obviously  important  to  have  on  hand,  or  within  reach, 
material  which  can  be  used  not  only  to  help  a  handicapped  child  but 
also  to  promote  recognition  of  a  program  which  needs  community 
understanding  and  support.  Because  all  Association  Branches  are 
striving  for  the  same  goal  in  this  specialized  field  of  endeavor,  it  was 
concluded  at  the  aforesaid  meeting  that  cooperation  on  the  above 
project  would  be  mutually  helpful  to  all  concerned. 

Expressions  of  opinion  on  this  matter  will  be  welcomed. 


- o - 

BLIND  VETERANS  HOLDING  SKILLED  JOBS 

By  Courtesy  of  New  York  Herald  Tribune 

St.  Dunstan’s  Trains  Men  to  Operate  Machines  and 
Even  Handle  Switchboards 

London,  March  1.  Fifty  blind  ex-servicemen  have  been  placed 
in  skilled  jobs  at  British  aircraft  factories,  and  without  exception 
have  proved  that  “the  blind  have  earned  a  place  in  industry,”  an 
official  of  St.  Dunstan’s  Hospital  and  training  school  for  the  blind 
said  today. 

Most  of  the  fifty  men  were  blinded  in  the  last  war,  but  since 
men  blinded  in  the  present  war  “are  more  intelligent,  more  adaptable 
and  better  educated,  and  therefore  learn  to  be  blind  much  quicker,” 
St.  Dunstan’s  will  be  able  to  train  a  greater  percentage  of  this  war’s 
casualties  for  employment  in  industries  hitherto  closed  to  the  blind, 
he  said.  The  men  have  been  taught  to  do  delicate  gage  work,  oper¬ 
ate  routing  machines,  sandblasting  machines  and  power  presses, 
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inspect  machine  parts,  remove  burrs  from  casings,  do  packing  jobs 
and  even  handle  fifty-line  telephone  switchboards. 

The  Phillips  and  Powis  aircraft  factory,  for  example,  now  em¬ 
ploys  eight  “St.  Dunstaners”  and  has  asked  for  more,  finding  that  in 
the  jobs  the  men  are  able  to  handle  they  are  far  more  consistent 
workers  because  they  are  subject  to  less  distraction. 

Experimenting  Since  1940 

St.  Dunstan’s,  which  for  twenty-seven  years  has  tried  to  convince 
blind  ex-service  men  that  their  part  in  the  country’s  life  had  not 
ended  when  they  lost  their  sight,  has  been  experimenting  on  this 
new  type  of  work  since  June  14,  1940,  when  a  research  advisory 
committee  was  formed  comprising  ranking  members  of  the  engineer¬ 
ing,  textile  and  chemical  industries. 

In  the  machine  shops,  where  the  men  are  taught  by  blind  tutors, 
there  has  not  been  a  single  accident,  and  in  fact,  several  guards  to 
insure  safety  at  machines  were  invented  by  the  blind  operators. 
When  a  man  becomes  sufficiently  expert  to  accept  a  job,  a  St.  Dunstan 
expert  goes  with  him  and  “stands  by”,  until  the  foreman  is  con¬ 
vinced  he  is  acceptable.  In  many  instances  the  blind  men  are  earning 
the  same  salaries  paid  to  their  sighted  colleagues. 

Officials  have  found  that  blind  persons  who  are  taught  a  useful 
trade  seldom  have  inferiority  complexes,  never  commit  suicide  and 
do  not  expect  pity.  “Don’t  write  a  sob  story,”  is  the  request  St. 
Dunstan  officials  usually  make  of  newspaper  men  writing  about  the 
project. 

War  Contracts  Accepted 

St.  Dunstan’s  has  accepted  several  war  contracts  for  camouflage 
nets,  waste  baskets,  rugs  and  fiber  mats.  If  the  work  cannot  be  done 
at  a  training  school  the  raw  materials  are  sent  to  the  men  who  have 
been  established  in  their  own  businesses. 

Although  St.  Dunstan’s  formerly  accepted  only  blind  members  of 
the  forces,  all  civil  defense  workers  may  either  be  treated  or  taught 
a  trade  at  the  school.  In  one  exceptional  case,  they  admitted  the  wife 
of  a  Home  Guard,  when  both  of  them  were  blinded  in  an  air  raid. 
Allied  troops  now  can  be  admitted.  An  official  said:  “If  American 
service  men  are  blinded  in  England  and  want  to  come  to  St.  Dun¬ 
stan’s,  they  will  be  welcomed.” 

Half  of  the  150  cases  admitted  to  St.  Dunstan’s  during  their  war 
“have  recovered  useful  sight,”  Sir  Ian  Fraser,  the  chairman,  said, 
“and  some  of  them  have  gone  back  into  the  services.” 
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•  As  pioneers  in  the  field  of  leather  work  for  the  blind, 
we  have  helped  introduce  this  craft  to  associations  and 
homeworkers  throughout  the  world.  Our  diversified  line 
of  more  than  seventy  items  was  designed  to  offer  the  blind 
worker  a  highly  remunerative  occupation  by  the  making 
and  selling  of  useful,  saleable  products.  Our  latest 
item  is  a  “War  Ration  Book”  holder,  which  is  designed 
for  lacing. 

Write  for  our  fully  illustrated  . 
catalogue  and  price  list 
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TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Franklin  Lichtenwalner,  W.  G.  B.  Wood¬ 
ring 

ALTERNATES — Dr.  Samuel  A.  Phillips,  Joseph  Mosser,  George  C.  Hutchins 
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Foreword 

In  Henry  Randolph  Latimer  we  have  the  one  authority  best 
qualified  to  write  of  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Pennsylvania.  For 
twenty  years  he  was  the  dominant  personality  in  all  that  represented 
accredited  effort  in  behalf  of  blind  people  and  the  maximum  preven¬ 
tion  of  needless  blindness  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 
This  foreword  aims  to  develop  this  personality  in  all  of  its  limitless 
humor,  generosity,  culture,  rare  ability  in  its  chosen  field  and  in¬ 
spirational  influence.  To  read  his  works  is  to  have  gained  knowledge 
of  the  writer’s  full  grasp  of  his  subject,  but  to  know  him  intimately 
is  to  experience  the  contagion  of  his  love  of  humanity,  his  tire¬ 
less  energy,  and  his  unbounded  patience.  Conspicuous  among  Mr. 
Latimer’s  achievements  are :  Many  years  of  teaching  of  blind 
children;  invaluable  contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Uniform  Type 
Commission;  pioneering  which  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Foundation  for  the  Blind  in  New  York,  and  the  State  Council 
for  the  Blind  in  Pennsylvania;  the  noteworthy  development  of  the 
rehabilitation  and  prevention  services  in  the  Keystone  State,  regard¬ 
ing  which  he  writes  so  ably;  and  an  unparallelled  willingness  to  en¬ 
courage  others  similarly  handicapped  in  the  matter  of  employment 
in  fields  seldom  penetrated  by  other  teachers  and  sponsors  of  blind 
adults. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  presentation  of  the  Migel-American  Foun¬ 
dation  Award  to  Mr.  Latimer  in  1939,  Dr.  Helen  Keller  had  the  fol¬ 
lowing  to  say: 

“Mr.  Latimer  has  served  the  sightless  in  many  widely 
different  areas  of  endeavor.  With  unsurpassed  zeal  and 
enthusiasm  he  has  championed  every  movement  likely  to 
augment  the  independence  of  the  blind,  bringing  them  into 
the  life  of  the  community  as  useful  men  and  women  .  .  . 
Keeping  the  light  in  human  eyes  has  ever  been  his  first  and 
last  redoubt  in  the  Conquest  of  Blindness.” 

In  1938,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  Director  Emeritus  of  Perkins  Insti¬ 
tution  said  this: 

“Your  treatment  of  persons  and  projects  shows  you  to  be 
generous  and  optimistic  .  .  .  looking  for  the  good  in  every 
one  and  finding  so  much  of  it,  leaving  no  room  for  the  poor 
and  indifferent.” 

Another  associate  of  Mr.  Latimer,  Miss  Minnie  E.  Hicks  of  Over- 
lea,  wrote: 


(Continued  on  page  9) 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

The  SEER  records  the  recent  departure  of  Miss  Edith  Gutzeit, 
formerly  Medical  Social  Eye  Worker  of  the  Dauphin  County  Branch, 
Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind;  Miss  Isabel  Campbell,  Sup¬ 
ervisor  of  Blind  Industries,  State  Council  for  the  Blind;  and  Mrs. 
Sara  Moody  Pulsford,  Regional  Supervisor,  Conservation  of  Vision, 
State  Council  for  the  Blind.  Miss  Gutzeit  goes  to  the  Bureau  of  the 
Blind,  Department  of  Welfare,  at  Topeka,  Kansas  in  the  capacity  of 
General  Executive.  Miss  Campbell  will  assume  new  duties  as  Chief 
Occupational  Therapist  at  the  Western  State  Psychiatric  Hospital 
in  Pittsburgh.  Mrs.  Pulsford  returns  to  the  Northampton  County 
Branch  of  the  Association  as  Medical  Social  Eye  Worker.  We  wish 
each  maximum  success  in  her  new  environment. 

A  timely  testimonial  dinner  and  reception  was  given  recently 
for  Peter  J.  Salmon  of  Brooklyn  in  recognition  of  twenty-five  years 
of  devoted  service  for  and  with  blind  people.  Mr.  Salmon  is  President 
of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind  and  Secretary 
of  the  Industrial  Home  for  the  Blind,  Brooklyn. 

The  SEER  sees  with  genuine  satisfaction  the  psychological  test¬ 
ing  of  many  of  Pennsylvania’s  mentally  retarded  blind  children,  the 
results  of  which  it  is  hoped  will  prompt  the  establishment  of  special 
educational  facilities  for  this  group  of  handicapped  juveniles. 

During  June  the  Association’s  Central  Marketing  program  was 
introduced  in  the  Philadelphia  area,  in  full  collaboration  with  the 
Philadelphia  Branch,  and  promising  results  have  already  been  re¬ 
corded. 
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AN  EPIC  OF  TWO  DECADES 

FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN,  Trustee  and  Past  President, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

On  August  6,  1921,  William  E.  Long,  the  then  Executive  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  after  several 
years  of  most  effective  and  successful  service  to  the  Association, 
had  a  fatal  heart  attack  and,  without  warning,  passed  to  his  reward. 
A  committee,  consisting  of  the  late  Mr.  T.  S.  McAloney,  Mr.  John  E. 
Potter,  and  me,  was  chosen  to  select  his  successor.  Our  task  was  not 
easy.  Mr.  Long  had  set  a  very  high  standard  and  had  accomplished 
much.  The  tasks  to  be  performed  were  many.  There  were  so  few 
who  were  trained  in  the  work  for  the  blind  and  an  even  smallek* 
number  who  also  possessed  the  qualities  of  executive  leadership. 

After  canvassing  the  situation,  the  committee  unanimously  de¬ 
cided  on  the  selection  of  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer  for  the  office  of  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  and  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Branch.  This  appointment  became  effective  as  of 
October  1,  1921.  At  that  time  there  were  in  existence  two  branches 
in  addition  to  Pittsburgh,  one  at  Scranton  and  one  at  Wilkes-Barre. 

Mr.  Latimer  brought  to  his  work  a  training  in  the  education  of 
blind  people,  a  knowledge  of  the  work  which  was  being  carried  on  in 
all  other  parts  of  the  country  and  abroad,  and  a  vision  for  the 
future  development  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association.  In  addition  to 
possessing  these  gifts,  Mr.  Latimer  was  a  tireless  worker  and  an 
outstanding  organizer.  Under  his  leadership  the  Association  expanded 
from  three  to  fourteen  branches.  He  also  had  much  to  do  with  the 
organization  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind.  He 
likewise  took  part  in  many  of  the  activities  for  the  visually  handi¬ 
capped  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also  abroad.  Under  his  leader¬ 
ship  the  Pittsburgh  Workshop  soon  expanded  its  activities  to  such 
a  point  that  it  was  necessary  to  move  it  from  the  quarters  on  Second 
Avenue  to  the  well-equipped  building  at  308-316  South  Craig  Street. 
Not  only  did  the  Workshop  increase  and  expand,  but  the  home  work 
was  strengthened,  the  prevention  work  was  placed  on  a  basis  which 
has  enabled  it  to  render  services  of  untold  value  to  the  community, 
placement  work  was  established,  additional  social  services  were  insti¬ 
tuted  on  a  large  scale,  and  various  personal  services  for  the  benefit 
of  blind  and  partially  blind  people  were  established. 

One  of  Mr.  Latimer’s  ambitions  for  many  years  was  to  establish 
headquarters  in  Harrisburg  for  the  Pennsylvania  Association,  quite 
distinct  from  any  of  the  branches.  This  was  accomplished  on  Novem- 
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ber  1,  1939,  at  which  time  Mr.  Latimer  gave  up  his  duties  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh  and  devoted  himself  to  the  affairs  of  the  Association. 

Upon  Mr.  Latimer’s  retirement  as  Executive  Secretary  on  Jan¬ 
uary  1,  1941,  he  still  retained  his  Editorship  of  THE  SEER,  which 
latter  duties  were  given  up  during  the  past  year. 

—  o  — 

AN  APPRECIATION 

LEWIS  H.  CARRIS,  Director  Emeritus, 

National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness 

In  a  long,  geographically  extensive  and  professionally  varied 
life,  one  meets  and  knows  intimately  a  large  number  of  people. 
He  has  personal,  professional  and  business  relationships  which  may 
be  of  short  or  long  duration.  Then,  when  the  evening  of  life  comes, 
more  and  more  of  these  people  come  to  the  forefront  of  memory. 
Some  of  them  are  so  vividly  recalled  that  no  reference  to  files  of 
correspondence  or  memoranda  is  needed  to  know  the  important  part 
they  have  played  in  the  drama  (or  is  it  comedy?)  of  one’s  life. 

H.  Randolph  Latimer  stands  out  among  my  really  great  friends 
and  associates.  It  is  hard  to  realize  that  our  friendship  had  a  be¬ 
ginning.  My  association  with  him  began  in  Edward  M.  Van  Cleve’s 
office  in  the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind,  in 
May,  1921.  I  was  invited,  as  administrative  head  of  the  Federal 
Board  for  Vocational  Education,  to  attend  a  conference  which  was 
called  to  discuss  plans  for  organizing  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind.  This  conference  was  followed  by  the  historic  meeting 
at  Vinton,  Iowa,  of  the  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  At  that  meeting,  under  the  wise  guidance  of  Mr.  Latimer, 
the  Foundation  became  a  fact. 

From  this  time  on,  our  acquaintanceship  soon  developed  into 
friendship.  When  I  came  to  the  National  Committee  for  the  Preven¬ 
tion  of  Blindness  in  January,  1922,  one  of  my  first  visits  was  to  Mr. 
Latimer,  who  had  recently  been  made  head  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind.  These  meetings  continued,  now  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  now  in  New  York,  often  at  conventions.  Every  visit  left  me 
in  debt  to  Mr.  Latimer  for  constructive  ideas. 

But  enough  of  this  kind  of  appreciation,  which  might  go  on  for 
pages ! 

Mr.  Latimer  has  a  major  and  a  minor  interest  in  life.  His  major 
is  work  for  the  blind;  his  minor  is  prevention  of  blindness,  though 
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it  is  hard,  at  times,  to  know  which  is  which.  Mr.  Latimer  has  a 
definite  philosophy  regarding  the  blind,  and  he  continually  tries  to 
put  this  into  operation.  First  and  foremost,  he  wishes  to  give  the 
blind  person  opportunity  not  only  to  develop  his  talents,  but  also 
to  occupy  with  a  right  of  priority  almost  any  field  in  the  services 
for  the  blind  which  might  be  open — provided,  of  course,  that  the 
blind  person  is  fitted  for  the  place  by  training,  temperament  and 
experience.  Mr.  Latimer,  however,  realizes  and  acknowledges  the 
need  which  the  blind  have  for  active  cooperation  with  the  sighted. 

Mr.  Latimer  has  always  been  appreciative  of  the  place  of  nat¬ 
ional  agencies  in  any  scheme  of  welfare  in  both  his  major  and  his 
minor  fields.  He  has  been  a  pillar  of  strength  in  the  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  and  has  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
American  Association  of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  and  the  American 
Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  records  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  teem  with  indications  of  his 
activity  in  the  latter  field. 

In  submitting  his  first  annual  report  to  the  Pennsylvania  Asso¬ 
ciation  Mr.  Latimer  said : 

“The  work  of  prevention,  second  in  importance  to  no 
other  branch  of  our  labors,  has  progressed  during  the  past 
year  and  scores  of  grown  people  and  children  have  been 
benefited  from  the  services  received  at  the  hands  of  our 
nurse.  In  this  regard  our  organization  is  unique,  for  while 
we  exist  for  the  purpose  of  helping  the  blind  we  are  at  the 
same  time,  through  our  Prevention  Department,  endeavoring 
to  eliminate  as  far  as  possible  the  very  thing  for  which  we 
exist.” 

When  the  National  Society  began  its  work  in  training  medical 
social  workers  in  1931,  Mr.  Latimer  was  among  the  first  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  possibilities  of  service  in  this  field.  At  least  six  persons  were 
trained  by  the  National  Society  in  its  courses  in  Boston  or  St.  Louis 
for  service  in  Pennsylvania.  In  the  majority  of  the  branches  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Association  there  is  an  active  department  for  preven¬ 
tion  of  blindness,  and  several  of  these  are  in  charge  of  trained  work¬ 
ers.  Mr.  Latimer  has  been  continuously  a  member  of  the  National 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  and,  for  many  years,  has 
attended  its  annual  meetings  and  other  conferences  held  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

As  one  grows  to  know  Mr.  Latimer,  one  admires  more  and  more 
his  independence  and  his  courage.  He  asks  no  odds  in  any  verbal 
fight.  His  logical  mind  makes  it  possible  for  him  to  hold  his  own  in 
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any  discussion,  but  he  is  not  set  in  his  ideas  and  can  be  convinced 
when  proper  arguments  are  presented  to  sustain  another’s  viewpoint. 

Mr  Latimer  is  a  profound  believer  in  the  inherent  goodness  of 
everyone  with  whom  he  deals.  The  tolerance  which  he  shows  to 
weak  and  erring  brothers  makes  him  appear  almost  saintly.  Yet 
his  wit  is  sharp  and  his  sense  of  humor  never  deserts  him;  he 
enjoys  telling  jokes  on  himself.  His  success  in  meeting  and  over¬ 
coming  difficulties  which  arise  from  inability  to  see  is  outstanding. 

Mr.  Latimer  is  a  profound  believer  in  the  inherent  goodness  of 
design  for  living  are  evident  in  the  paragraph  in  his  book  which 

I  quote: 

“The  people  I  serve  are  God’s  people  who  dwell  within 
the  Shadow  of  the  Noonday.  Bright  is  the  light  that  shines 
about  them;  dark  is  the  night  in  which  they  move.  Those 
without  physical  vision  are  my  people,  and  the  Conquest  of 
Blindness  is  my  cause.  Those  who,  like  myself,  have  enlisted 
in  this  cause  are  Heaven’s  satellites  and  the  conquerors  of 
blindness.  By  reflecting  the  light  of  the  Noonday,  they 
illumine  the  souls  of  my  people  and  conquer  their  blindness. 

The  spectrum  is  lost  to  these  people,  but  its  warmth  cannot 
be  wholly  denied.  The  touch  of  the  human  hand,  the  tone  of 
the  vox  humana,  the  pleasures  of  the  palate,  and  the  aroma 
of  the  rose — all  of  these  are  theirs.” 


FOREWORD— Continued 

(Continued  from  page  4) 

“I  well  remember  the  important  part  that  he  played  in 
solving  the  multiple-type  problem,  in  shaping  the  policies  of 
the  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  and  in  soothing 
troubled  spirits  during  those  days  when  each  organization 
and  faction  resented  any  symptom  of  change.” 

Elsewhere  in  this  publication  more  adequate  tribute  is  paid  to 
this  indomitable  spirit,  affectionately  known  as  “Chief”  by  a  few  of 
us  who  have  profited  much  by  his  counsel,  his  inimitable  inspiration 
and  benevolence.  Following  fifty  years  of  devoted  service  to  the 
cause  Mr.  Latimer  retired  on  January  1,  1941,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 
The  fortunes  of  blind  people  in  the  Commonwealtfi  are  the  richer  for 
his  having  resided  here  during  twenty  of  these  fifty  years. 

Philip  N.  Harrison, 

Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania 
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WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER— (3) 

Be  it  gait,  tempo,  or  habit — it  matters  little  so  far  as  practical 
results  are  concerned.  Be  they  blind  children,  newly  blinded  adults, 
or  sightless  institutionalized  derelicts — again,  it  matters  little  so 
far  as  their  chances  of  employment  in  competition  with  their  sighted 
fellows  are  concerned. 

Tt  is  necessary  only  to  spend  an  afternoon  in  the  average  school 
for  the  education  of  the  young  blind,  in  an  employment  center  for 
blind  people,  or  in  a  residential  home  for  blind  people,  to  sense 
an  uncertainty  in  the  gait,  a  tardiness  in  the  locomotion,  or  an  un¬ 
pleasant  habit  in  many  of  the  individual  pupils,  employees,  or  resi¬ 
dents,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  is  even  noticeable  in  some  instances 
that  these  characteristics  constitute  a  sort  of  atmosphere  which 
permeates  the  whole  place,  communicating  itself  in  a  measure  even 
to  the  sighted  members  of  the  institution. 

During  the  sixty-odd  years  of  the  writer’s  personal  experience 
and  observation  these  detracting  characteristics  have  become  gradu¬ 
ally  less,  the  improvement  being  most  noticeable  in  the  best  of  our 
schools  for  the  young  blind,  less  marked  in  the  employment  centers, 
and  all  but  nil  in  the  residential  homes.  This,  of  course,  indicates 
a  normal,  progressive  improvement.  Before  the  dawn  of  the  present 
century,  these  defects  were  generally  spoken  of  as  idiosyncrasies, 
and  were  assumed  to  be  a  concomitant  and  inseparable  adjunct  of 
blindness.  The  enlightened  student  of  sociology,  of  course,  attributed 
them  to  the  lack  of  proper  corrective  and  remedial  measures;  such 
as  adequate  nutrition,  physical  training,  dramatized  reading,  whole¬ 
some  domestic  and  neighborhood  relations.  That  these  hurtful  idio¬ 
syncrasies  are  inseparable  from  blindness  where  neglect  has  character¬ 
ized  the  education  and  training  of  the  individual,  cannot  be  rationally 
questioned;  but  it  is  equally  evident  to  those  who  are  informed  in 
matters  pertaining  to  the  blind,  that  the  application  of  more  scientific 
methods  during  the  present  century  has  done  much  toward  their 
eradication.  Much  more  corrective  and  remedial  work,  however, 
must  still  continue  to  be  done  with  the  pre-school  blind  child,  with 
the  school  pupil,  and  with  the  newly  blinded  adult,  before  the  general 
personnel  of  our  blind  people  will  enable  them  to  compete  success¬ 
fully  with  their  sighted  fellows,  however  idiosyncratic  these  latter 
may  be. 

Blind  people  must  realize  more  fully  that  they  live  in  a  world 
of  seeing  people,  that  they  must  accept  more  fully  the  judgments 
of  their  sighted  associates,  and  that,  in  short,  they  must  commend 
themselves  in  all  respects,  apart  from  matters  of  right  and  wrong, 
to  the  seeing  world  in  which  they  must  live  and  work.  — H.  R.  L. 
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H.  R.  L.  and  his  Leading  Lady 
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“To  face  disaster  with  cheerful  courage  and  faith 
is  an  achievement  in  itself,  and  an  enduring  triumph.” 

— Helen  Keller 


Our  Associate  Editors  Speak 
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“August  25,  1942 

“Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer 
DeSoto  Apartments 
3409  Greenway 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

“Dear  Mr.  Latimer: 

“Since  this  issue  of  THE  SEER  is  being  dedicated  to  you,  the 
staff  and  workers  of  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  wish  to  join  with  your 
many  friends  in  expressing  their  appreciation  of  your  work  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  conquest  of  blindness.  You  encouraged  blind  students 
to  learn,  hope,  and  work.  You  improved  the  standards  of  work  for 
blind  people  throughout  the  country  by  the  example  set  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  and  you  have  made  useful  citizens  of  those  who  might  other¬ 
wise  never  have  accomplished  anything  worth  while. 

“Here  in  Pittsburgh  we  know  a  little  of  the  trials  and  discour¬ 
agements  you  encountered  in  your  crusade  for  better  standards  for 
blind  people  and  more  recognition  for  their  endeavors,  and  we  know 
that  your  unselfish  devotion  to  the  cause  brought  results  which  many 
do  not  credit  to  your  efforts. 

“Your  own  Christian  life  and  your  many  humane  deeds  are 
reflected  in  a  few  lines  taken  from  one  of  your  own  verses : 

“  ‘Do  not  forget  to  lend  a  helping  hand, 

Fulfil  whatever  the  daily  needs  demand ; 

But  do  not  let  these  worldly  things  outweigh 
God’s  Sunday — Sunday  is  the  Soul’s  High  Day.’ 

Sincerely  yours, 

G.  H.  NICKESON, 

Executive  Director” 

GHN/nc 


- o - 

MARCELLA  S.  COHEN,  Supervisor,  Prevention  of  Blindness  Department, 
Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

In  any  effort  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  Latimer  for  his  accomplish¬ 
ments  toward  the  conquest  of  blindness  must  be  included  recognition 
of  his  sincere  and  active  interest  in  prevention  of  blindness  and 
conservation  of  vision. 

With  the  establishment  in  1933  of  a  special  prevention  of 
blindness  department  in  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  came  a  new  and 
broader  concept  of  the  program  to  the  entire  Pennsylvania  Associ- 
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ation  for  the  Blind.  Emphasis  was  directed  toward  making  the 
community  as  a  whole  “eye  conscious”  and  efforts  were  directed 
toward  educating  health,  social  and  educational  organizations  re¬ 
garding  their  role  in  preventing  needless  blindness. 

With  Mr.  Latimer's  understanding  of  the  need  for  community 
organization  to  prevent  blindness  in  Allegheny  County  went  his 
awareness  of  a  similar  need  in  other  counties  served  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  In  1937,  he  recruited  and  had  four  social  workers  trained 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Blindness  in  their 
special  course  at  Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Thus,  with 
the  addition  of  Wilkes-Barre,  prevention  programs  conducted  by 
trained  personnel  were  established  in  six  Branches  of  the  agency 
within  a  comparatively  few  years. 

It  is  a  privilege  for  me  to  be  able,  at  this  time,  to  expresis  my 
personal  admiration  of  and  gratitude  to  Mr.  Latimer  for  his  able 
guidance,  his  keen  understanding,  and  his  ever-present  sense  of 
humor. 

- o - 


A.  G.  COWGILL,  Principal, 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind, 

Overbrook,  Pa. 

I  had  not  been  in  work  for  the  blind  very  long  before  our  Prin¬ 
cipal,  Dr.  Edward  E.  Allen,  asked  me  to  visit  the  Baltimore  School, 
at  that  time  located  on  North  Avenue.  Superintendent  Bledsoe  re¬ 
ceived  me  in  that  genial,  gracious  way  which  we  all  know  so  well. 
He  quite  naturally  wanted  me  to  meet  his  own  Principal  Teacher — 
none  other  than  Henry  R.  Latimer.  I  spent  two  happy  and  profit¬ 
able  days,  mostly  in  his  classes  and  office,  and  brought  back  to  Over¬ 
brook  new  ideas  for  an  enriched  program. 

In  the  spring  of  the  same  year,  Mr.  Latimer  returned  the  visit 
when  many  members  of  our  staff  joined  in  provocative  discussions. 
Yes,  they  became  lively  at  times  and  of  course  the  more  enjoyable. 
During  the  busy  years  that  followed,  Mr.  Latimer  has  never  failed, 
in  our  home  chats  or  group  meetings,  to  clarify  the  particular  prob¬ 
lem  we  had  up  for  discussion.  His  approach  and  conclusions  were 
always  broad  and  constructive.  Our  favorite  topic  then  and  now — 
VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.  What  were  our  boys  and  girls  going 
to  do  when  their  school  days  were  over,  and  while  they  were  with  us, 
how  could  we  guide  them  in  their  studies  profitably? 
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I  would  say  that  Mr.  Latimer  has  successfully  answered  these 
questions  i!n  -the  reorganization  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association 
for  the  Blind.  Its  fourteen  branches  stand  as  a  monument  to  his 
foresight  and  undying  devotion.  It  is  indeed  very  fitting  that  we 
pay  tribute  to  Seer  Henry  Randolph  Latimer ! 

- o - 

ANNE  VLACHOS,  Executive  Director, 

Northampton  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

It  happened  on  a  day  in  December  1932,  toward  evening.  Snow 
was  falling  softly  in  the  streets  of  Bethlehem.  Softly  it  lay  on  the 
graves  in  the  old,  old  Moravian  burial  ground.  Tall  trees  received 
the  white  blanketing  in  their  arms.  A  quiet,  holy  peace  was  every¬ 
where.  At  times  there  was  no  sound  at  all.  I  had  come  from  the 
rip-roaring  heart  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  in  response  to  a  letter 
from  Walter  C.  Ruthhart,  founder  of  the  Northampton  County 
Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind.  He  and  his 
Executive  Committee  were  to  interview  me  as  a  possible  person  to 
direct  the  program  of  the  Branch.  We  met  in  a  small  room  in  be¬ 
tween  floors  in  a  bank  building.  The  lights  were  dim,  and  it  was 
not  easy  to  see  at  a  glance  who  were  gathered  there.  But  the  eye 
was  held  by  the  glow  of  a  single  light  bulb  dropped  from  the  low  ceil¬ 
ing,  for  directly  under  that  light  stood  the  “unforgettable  character”. 
The  soft  white  hair  reminded  me  of  the  snow  outside ;  serenity  shone 
from  clear  blue  eyes;  there  was  courage  and  dignity  in  the  erect 
carriage  and  warmth  in  the  firm  handclasp.  I  had  not  known  that 
Mr.  Latimer  could  not  see  and  certainly  there  was  nothing  in  his 
appearance,  approach  or  greeting  that  would  lead  one  to  think  so. 
When  he  jovially  said:  “I  can  only  see  in  the  dark”,  I  knew  that  I 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  a  giant  soul.  And  that  is  just  what 
Mr.  Latimer  has  remained  to  me.  He  stands  as  a  symbol  of  highest 
attainment  in  a  sea  of  crushing  handicaps,  bitter  disappointment 
and  unbelievable  challenge.  I  went  to  him  often  with  human  prob¬ 
lems  that,  in  spite  of  my  quarter-century  experience  in  casework, 
baffled  me  almost  beyond  endurance.  One  time  he  said:  “You  are 
on  the  wrong  track.  He  (the  difficult  person  under  discussion)  does 
not  want  you  to  be  helpful;  he’ll  never  know  you  are  trying  to  be 
kind  to  him.  You  see,  what  he  wants  is  what  you  have  and  can’t 
give  him — his  sight”.  How  profoundly  true!  and  so  we  would  talk 
of  the  degree  of  insight  that  might  be  expected  of  a  person  who 
has  never  seen,  or  of  one  who  had  seen  before  darkness  came  to  stay ; 
of  those  who  denied  their  inability  to  see,  refusing  to  realize  that 
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it  does  make  a  difference  in  everyday  living ;  and  of  those  who  feared 
reality  to  the  point  of  refusing  to  cope  with  it.  And  sometimes  I 
would  become  rather  wrathy  at  the  stupidity  and  cruelty  of  the 
“sighted”  public  that  would  deny  our  blind  people  the  perfectly  nat¬ 
ural  desire  to  play,  to  compete,  to  produce  and  to  become  as  nearly 
independent  as  possible.  To  that,  Mr.  Latimer  would  say,  “Well, 
you  should  remember  that  these  good  people  still  think  of  us  as 
beggars  with  tin  cups,  canes  and  dark  glasses.  Give  them  time — 
but  don’t  let  up  on  them!” 

Of  course  I  miss  him  immensely  and  I  do  not  mind  saying  so. 
Many  a  hearty  laugh  have  we  had;  many  a  time  did  he  put  me  in 
my  place  (as  he  liked  to  say)  by  an  adroit  remark  that  always  hit 
the  spot!  Many  a  time  has  he  helped  me  to  see  myself  in  relation 
to  an  all  but  easy  job — and  he  did  it  with  a  delicacy  of  reasoning, 
and  absence  of  critical  feeling  that  unfailingly  left  me  stronger  in 
spirit.  I  hope  that  he  may  care  to  add  to  his  trophies  my  tremendous 
esteem  of  himself,  his  relationship  to  our  Branch  and  myself,  and 
of  his  deep  knowledge  of  the  motivating  trends  in  the  lives  of  our 
clients.  Without  going  to  Mr.  Gallup,  I  know  that  our  Directors, 
past  and  present,  are  shouting  “Aye,  Aye!” 

- o - 

J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director, 

Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  first  state-wide  effort  and  interest  in  the  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  of  blind  people  in  Pennsylvania  is  synonymous  with  the 
name  of  Latimer.  For  it  was  the  undaunted  faith  of  Henry  Randolph 
Latimer  in  their  potential  working  possibilities,  that  first  unlocked 
the  gates  of  that  century  old  barrier,  “public  prejudice”,  and  paved 
the  way  for  a  constructive  program  of  rehabilitation  for  the  blind 
people  of  this  State.  A  program  so  far  reaching  that  today,  many 
visually  handicapped  persons  have  found  their  places  in  the  work- 
a-day  world.  Slowly,  the  number  of  such  persons  has  been  increased 
until  today  they  number  in  the  hundreds.  Yet  the  blind  in  this  State 
number  in  the  thousands.  Many  of  these  people  in  every  part  of  the 
State  are  waiting  and  hoping  for  this  program  to  become  sufficiently 
large  in  its  scope  to  include  them. 

How  are  we  best  going  to  meet  this  challenge?  First,  we  need 
a  state  wide  point  of  view  in  our  employment  effort.  As  long  as 
each  Branch  can  see  this  phase  of  work  painted  only  in  terms  of 
local  color,  we  shall  remain  merely  county  units,  and  not  integral 
parts  of  the  whole.  For  instance,  each  time  a  placement  is  made,  it 
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should  be  done  in  a  cooperative  spirit,  not  only  letting  all  interested 
workers  know  about  this  new-found  opportunity,  but  also  from  time 
to  time  making  reports  of  progress  and  information  gained,  in  order 
to  benefit  others  in  obtaining  similar  work.  For  now,  as  never  before, 
through  working  together  and  sharing,  there  is  an  opportunity  to 
progress  to  a  greater  and  more  inclusive  program  of  employment. 

Second,  we  must  ever  keep  before  us  that  worthwhile  policy  dem¬ 
onstrated  to  us  by  Mr.  Latimer — foresightedness.  For  in  our  plans, 
especially  of  employment,  we  must  think  in  terms  not  only  of  today 
but  also  of  tomorrow.  It  is  surely  then,  that  we  shall  meet  our 
most  difficult  problems  of  adjustment  and  reconstruction. 

Another  way  in  which  we  might  meet  this  challenge  would  be 
to  set  up  an  advisory  committee,  whose  duty  it  would  be  to  assist 
the  units  in  various  parts  of  the  state  in  solving  their  particular 
problems  of  employment.  A  few  of  these  problems  would  be,  break¬ 
ing  down  the  existing  prejudice  of  employers  regarding  the  employ¬ 
ment  of  handicapped  people,  helping  to  find  the  particular  blind 
person  needed  for  the  job  in  question,  whether  he  lived  in  the  given 
locality  or  not.  To  accomplish  this,  the  public  must  be  educated  to 
the  fact  that  it  is  often  necessary  to  import  blind  as  well  as  sighted 
labor. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  this^ommittee  also,  to  set  up  an  experi¬ 
mental  station  and  training  center  to  find  new  occupations  for  blind 

people  and  provide  them  with  training  for  the  occupations  which  it 
was  found  practicable  for  them  to  pursue.  To  date,  we  have  merely 
scratched  the  surface  of  this  problem  which  requires  the  best  that 
we  have  to  offer. 

We  must  never  rest  until  we  make  sure  that  the  banner  of 
“HELP  THE  BLIND  TO  HELP  THEMSELVES”,  so  courageously 
hoisted  over  Pennsylvania  by  Mr.  Latimer,  shall  be  carried  into  every 
district  of  this  Commonwealth. 


- o - 

GEORGE  V.  BASSETT,  Sales  Manager, 

Central  Marketing  Agency 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Mr.  H.  R.  Latimer,  who  as  Executive 
Secretary  for  many  years  guided  the  destinies  of  the  Association. 
The  Central  Marketing  Agency  owes  much  to  Mr.  Latimer.  It  was 
during  the  closing  months  of  his  administration  that  the  Central 
Marketing  Plan  was  presented  for  official  consideration.  Mr.  Latimer 
saw  in  this  plan  a  splendid  opportunity  to  provide  more  work  for 
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blind  persons  and  it  was  he  who  made  possible  the  plan’s  adoption 
on  a  State-wide  basis. 

Recently  we  have  established  a  sales  unit  in  the  Philadelphia 
area.  As  the  result  of  the  war  dispensations  by  priority  officials, 
tiro  and  gasoline  rationing  boards  and  other  war-time  agencies,  our 
problems  growing  out  of  this  conflict  have  been  minimized. 

Since  participation  in  The  Central  Marketing  Plan,  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Branch  has  made  strides  toward  increased  production,  which 
means  increased  earnings  to  workers.  Three  months’  earnings  of 
blind  workers  have  increased  approximately  thirty-three  and  a  third 
per  cent  over  the  earnings  of  a  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
The  peak  production  of  a  particular  ironing  board  cover  had  been 
eight  hundred  units.  In  the  three  months  referred  to  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  units  were  produced.  Such  facts  as  these  make  Central  Market¬ 
ing  worthy  of  the  continued  support  and  close  cooperation  of  all  those 
interested  in  employment  for  our  blind  adults  in  Pennsylvania  and 
fully  justify  Mr.  Latimer’s  early  predictions. 
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HENRY  RANDOLPH  LATIMER— CHRONOLOGY 

Because  “Glimpses  into  the  Conquest  of  Blindness  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania”  is  perhaps  the  final  literary  effort  in  a  long  career  of  incal¬ 
culable  good,  this  narrative  would  not  be  complete  without  a  chronicle 
of  highlights  in  a  life  replete  with  achievement  in  its  chosen  field. 
Fifty  years  of  constant  effort  in  behalf  of  visually  handicapped  per¬ 
sons,  until  climaxed  by  enforced  retirement  from  active  duty  at  the 
age  of  seventy,  is  a  service  equalled  by  few  in  any  profession.  When 
accepting  the  Shotwell  Memorial  Award,  at  Los  Angeles,  on  July  14, 
1939,  Mr.  Latimer  said :  “Such  recognition  as  is  implied  in,  and  given 
by,  this  Award  is  gratifying  in  the  highest  degree,  comes  as  surpris¬ 
ing  good  cheer  to  my  flagging  spirits,  and  bids  me  battle  on  unbowed 
to  the  end”. 

When  it  is  recalled  that  physical  darkness  exacts  an  extremely 
heavy  toll  in  nervous  energy  and  physical  exhaustion,  and  that  the 
active  blind  person  seldom  enjoys  miaturity  over  so  long  a  period  of 
years,  such  courage  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  and  suited  to  emula¬ 
tion  by  even  those  who  have  been  blessed  with  lives  of  sunshine,  color 
and  freedom  of  locomotion. 

Henry  Randolph  Latimer  was  born  at  Willow  Home,  Prince 
George’s  County,  Maryland,  January  21,  1871.  His  parents  were 
reverent,  gentle  folk,  highly  respected  in  their  community.  Virginia 
Ford  Latimer,  his  mother,  was  of  English  ancestry;  Thomas  Harris 
Latimer,  his  father,  was  also  of  English  parentage.  They  were  first 
cousins.  Henry,  affectionately  known  as  Ram,  spent  most  of  his 
youthful  days  on  the  farm  with  his  parents,  during  which  time  it 
early  became  obvious  that  his  was  to  be  a  life  of  shadows  and  ulti¬ 
mate  physical  darkness.  What  to  most  boys  would  have  been  a  blight 
on  enthusiasm,  initiative  and  enterprise  served  to  spur  him  on  to 
greater  effort,  for  he  realized  that  physical  darkness  did  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  intellectual  eclipse.  He  was  confirmed  in  the  Episcopal 
Church  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  considered  the  ministry  as  a  life  work, 
but  was  dissuaded. 

Following  is  the  chronological  listing  of  milestones  in  the  life 
of  this  outstanding  personality : 

1881-1890 — After  his  public  schooling  in  Prince  George’s  County, 
Maryland,  he  attended  the  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  where  he 
featured  debating. 

1890 — Appointed  Boys’  Supervisor  and  Teacher  of  Mathematics 
and  Trades  at  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind. 
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1891 — Introduced  New  York  Point  Code  in  daily  recitations. 

1891- 1903 — Head  Teacher  at  Maryland  School  for  Colored  Deaf- 

Blind. 

1892- 1899 — Non-resident  student  of  Illinois  Wesleyan  Univer¬ 
sity.  Graduated  with  degree  of  Ph.  B. 

1894 — Typhoid  destroyed  what  little  sight  he  had,  at  23  years 
of  age. 

1900 — Issued  a  certificate  from  Harvard  Summer  School  in 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Education. 

1906 —  While  still  engaged  at  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
toured  schools  and  other  organizations  for  the  Conquest  of  Blindness. 

1907 —  Published  “Virginia  Dare  and  Other  Poems”. 

1909 — Instrumental  in  organizing  Maryland  Association  of 
Workers  for  the  Blind,  was  a  Board  member  and  its  first  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent. 

1909-1921 — Head  Teacher  at  Maryland  School  for  the  Blind, 
at  the  end  of  which  time  this  31-year  relationship  was  terminated. 
Expressing  it  in  other  words,  Mr.  John  F.  Bledsoe,  Superintendent, 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  said  in  April,  1942 : 

“Mr.  Latimer  graduated  from  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind,  then  located  at  220  E.  North  Avenue. 

“He  was  at  once  chosen  as  teacher  in  the  Department 
for  Colored  of  the  School  for  the  Blind. 

My  acquaintance  with  him  commenced  when  I  was 
chosen  as  principal  of  the  Colored  Department.  Here  our 
Association  was  intimate,  as  principal  and  teacher,  some¬ 
times  reading  to  him,  at  other  times  acting  as  his  guide 
about  town,  etc. 

“Our  Association  here  for  several  years  was  most  pleas¬ 
ant  and  mutually  helpful.  It  was  during  this  period  that 
he  was  studying  by  correspondence,  and  finally  won  his 
degree  after  seven  years  of  intermittent  study  besides  doing 
his  regular  teaching. 

“Several  years  later  he  was  chosen  a  teacher  in  the 
Main  School  and  soon  after  was  chosen  principal,  in  which 
capacity  he  served  until  he  was  called  to  Pittsburgh  to  take 
charge  of  the  work  there  for  the  adult  blind. 

“In  the  meantime  he  was  giving  much  of  his  time  to  the 
print  question,  comparing  the  various  types  in  use,  which 
finally  resulted  in  the  choosing  of  English  Braille  and  the 
abandonment  of  all  other  types,  thus  accomplishing  the 
adoption  of  a  uniform  type  for  the  English-speaking  world. 
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“Thus  through  the  years  have  I  watched  him  grow  into 
the  stature  of  an  all-round  worker  for  the  blind. ” 

1911 — (Sept.  5) — Married  Miss  Jane  Byrd  Page  of  Baltimore, 
whom  he  first  met  in  1907. 

1911 — Was  a  member  of,  and  Construction  Agent  for  the  Uni¬ 
form  Type  Committee,  which  subsequently  established  a  Uniform 
Code  for  Grade  iy2  Braille.  In  the  furtherance  of  this  work,  he 
attended  the  World  Conference  in  London  in  1914,  with  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Committee.  He  also  invented  the  “Latimer  Interliner” 
for  embossing  New  York  Point. 

1915 — Collaborated  with  Virginia  authorities  in  organizing 
Virginia  Association  for  the  Blind. 

1915 — Became  Executive  Secretary  of  Uniform  Type  Commis¬ 
sion.  As  such  he  was  instrumental  in  the  adoption  of  Braille  Grade 
1  y2  as  uniform  type  for  America,  compiling  in  that  system  the 
Primer  for  Adults,  the  Letter  Drill  and  the  Contraction  Drill. 

1919— 1923 — President,  American  Association  of  Workers  for  the 
Blind.  He  had  been  a  faithful  attendant  at  all  deliberations  of  this 
organization  for  many  years.  Pioneered  in  formation  of  a  national 
organization  for  the  blind.  Drew  up  tentative  constitution  for 
American  Foundation  to  present  to  Vinton  Convention  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Association  of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  and  in  1921-1922  served 
temporarily  as  the  first  Director-General  of  this  Foundation. 

1920 —  Member  of  the  National  Society  for  Prevention  of  Blind¬ 
ness. 

“During  the  past  twenty  years,  I  have  had  frequent 
opportunities  to  watch  Mr.  Latimer  at  work  and  frequently 
to  work  with  him.  Each  time  I  have  been  impressed  with 
his  ability  to  think  logically,  to  deal  justly  with  his  associ¬ 
ates,  to  consider  his  sighted  friends  with  charity.” 

Dr.  Lewis  H.  Carris,  Director  Emeritus 
National  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Blindness 
June  8,  1939 

1921 —  Removed  to  Pittsburgh  to  become  Executive  Secretary 
of  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  and  Superintendent  of 
its  Pittsburgh  Branch.  See  Mr.  Frank  Wilbur  Main’s  “An  Epic  of  Two 
Decades”  earlier  in  this  publication. 

1922 —  Member  of  Board  of  Incorporators  of  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  School  for  the  Blind,  Pittsburgh. 
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1923-1925 — Chairman  of  Commission  to  Study  Condition  of 
Blind  People  in  Pennsylvania.  This  survey  resulted  in  formation  of 
Pennsylvania  State  Council  for  the  Blind. 

1923-1930 — Directed  expansion  of  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind  through  new  Branches  at  Harrisburg,  Allentown,  Altoona, 
Beaver  Falls,  Butler,  Bethlehem,  Johnstown,  Lancaster,  Oil  City, 
Philadelphia,  and  Reading.  He  was  given  invaluable  assistance  in 
this  development  by  State  Senator  Henry  E.  Lanius. 

1923 — Became  Trustee,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind, 
serving  on  its  Executive  Committee  for  many  years.  On  occasion 
of  Mr.  Latimer’s  resignation,  this  resolution  was  adopted: 

“WHEREAS,  H.  Randolph  Latimer  has  faithfully 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  for  most  of  the  period 
since  the  incorporation  of  the  Foundation;  and 

“WHEREAS,  Mr.  Latimer  now  finds  it  necessary  for 
reasons  of  health  to  resign  from  the  Executive  Committee, 

“BE  IT  RESOLVED,  That  we,  the  members  of  the 
Executive  Committee,  reluctantly  accept  his  resignation 
with  sincere  regret  and  with  deep  appreciation  of  his  long- 
years  of  devoted  service  during  which  his  wise  counsel  and 
unfailing  good  judgment  have  been  of  inestimable  value  in 
establishing  the  policies  of  the  Foundation  along  sound 
lines.” 


Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Secretary 
June  11,  1941 


1926 —  Became  member  Pittsburgh  Lions  and  Lions  International. 

1927 —  Charter  member  and  Director  of  Torrance  House,  Home 
for  Blind  Women,  Pittsburgh. 

1928 —  Charter  member  and  Trustee  of  John  Milton  Society, 
Inc.,  New  York  City.  (Publishers  of  religious  books  for  blind  people.) 

1929 —  Appointed  by  Dr.  Carl  Strehl  at  International  pre-Con- 
gress  in  Vienna  as  Vice-Chairman  on  Superior  Professions  for  the 
Blind,  to  report  to  next  World  Conference. 

1931 — Established  the  SEER,  quarterly  bulletin  of  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Association  for  the  Blind,  carrying  a  limited  Braille  edition. 

1934 — Elected  to  senior  membership  in  American  Association 
of  Social  Workers. 
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1938 — Wrote  and  published  “Conquest  of  Blindness”,  a  personal 
biography  and  history  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  United  States. 

Following  are  a  few  pertinent  references  to  this  publication: 

“Let  me  congratulate  you  on  so  outstanding  a  work 
and  on  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  literature  of  our 
special  field.” 

Dr.  Olin  H.  Burritt,  Principal-Emeritus, 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook,  Pa. 


“I  was  proud  to  hold  the  book  in  my  hand — another  re¬ 
sult  of  your  indefatigable  activity  for  our  fellow-explorers 
on  the  Dark  Trail.  Some  day,  I  hope,  Polly  and  I  shall  have 
leisure  to  read  your  angle  of  this  many-sided  adventure. 
There  will,  I  am  sure,  be  passages  of  memorable  achieve¬ 
ment  for  me  to  linger  over,  but  I  do  not  need  the  book  to 
know  how  enormous  obstacles  have  melted  before  your 
splendid  courage,  or  what  brave,  efficient  human  beings 
you  have  made  out  of  many  wanderers  in  the  ‘No-man’s 
Land  of  Shadows’  ”. 

Dr.  Helen  Keller, 

Westport,  Conn. 


“You  are  to  be  highly  complimented  on  the  very  excel¬ 
lent  volume  you  have  produced.  It  will  remain  a  monument 
in  the  field.” 

Dr.  M.  E.  Frampton,  Principal 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Education  of 
the  Blind,  Pelham  Parkway,  N.  Y.  C. 


“It  is  particularly  interesting  to  me,  as  much  so  as  to 
any  living  person,  I  am  sure,  outside  the  fraternity  of  the 
sightless,  to  whom,  of  course,  it  has  a  special  appeal.” 

Mrs.  Walter  Langstroth, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

(For  many  years  a  fellow  teacher) 


“We  newer  men  in  the  field  will  be  ever  grateful  to  you 
for  this  account  of  the  years  that  have  passed.  It  makes 
us  appreciate  the  goodly  heritage  which  is  ours  and  will 
also  stand  as  a  challenge  to  carry  on  the  good  work  until 
the  conquest  of  blindness  is  complete.” 

Dr.  Gabriel  Farrell,  Director, 

Perkins  Institution  and  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind, 

Watertown,  Mass. 
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“Your  book  is  certain  to  make  more  people  interested  in 
the  education  and  development  of  the  resources  of  our 
blind  brethren.  May  God  bless  it  for  wide  usefulness.” 

Rt.  Rev.  Wyatt-Brown, 

Bishop  of  Harrisburg 


“Your  book  preserves  a  connected  story  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  work  for  the  blind  during  your  lifetime.” 

G.  F.  Oliphant,  Superintendent, 
Georgia  Academy  for  the  Blind, 
Macon,  Ga. 


“Congratulations  are  yours  for  the  Herculean  labour 
represented  by  your  book,  and  also  for  the  fact  that  the 
Dictionary  of  Biography  of  the  Blind  is  now  enriched  with 
a  most  valuable  document.” 


Dr.  S.  C.  Swift,  Chief  Librarian, 
Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
Toronto,  Canada 


“It  is  a  beautifully  told  story  of  a  man  whose  marvelous 
courage  and  perseverance  plus  a  beautiful  Christian  faith 
and  a  keen  sense  of  humor  have  carried  him  to  a  high  place 
of  honor  and  achievement.” 

Mrs.  T.  West  Claggett, 

Haddonfield,  N.  J. 


“The  book  tells  a  gripping  story  in  a  masterly  way, 
and  we  are  all  justly  proud  of  our  former  principal.  I  en¬ 
joyed  every  minute  of  those  good  old  days  spent  in  your 
classes,  and  1  feel  deeply  indebted  to  you,  not  only  for  the 
things  you  taught  me  in  routine  school  work,  but  for  many 
priceless  lessons  you  gave  me — lessons  not  found  in  text¬ 
books,  but  absorbed  in  a  thousand  other  ways.  I  think  that 
your  most  forceful  teaching  was  done  by  the  splendid  ex¬ 
ample  you  set  your  pupils.” 

Miss  Elizabeth  C.  Pattillo 
Overlea,  Maryland 

(Former  pupil  and  now  Instructor  at 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind) 
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1939 — Honored  by  American  Foundation  and  American  Asso- 

4 

ciation  of  Workers  for  the  Blind.  The  following  remarks  by  Mr. 
M.  C.  Migel,  President,  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind  preceded 
the  presentation  on  June  16,  1939  of  the  Migel  Award  by  Dr.  John 
Finley,  President  of  New  York  Association  for  the  Blind,  and  Editor 
of  the  New  York  Times: 

“Being  somewhat  on  in  years,  naturally  I  have  from 
time  to  time  enjoyed  many  happy  hours — but  none  have 
given  me  greater  happiness  than  to  be  here  on  this  occasion, 
when  our  dear  and  old  friend  is  about  to  receive  a  slight 
token  of  appreciation  for  the  many  years  of  devotion  to  the 
cause  dearest  to  his  heart. 

“It  is  all  very  well  to  build  monuments  to  a  man  after 
he  is  dead — with  inscriptions  recounting  his  achievements — 
but  we  believe  it  is  much  more  human  to  tell  these  things 
to  him  face  to  face ;  and  we  are  doing  so. 

“My  memory  goes  back  thirty  years  to  the  time  when  we 
collaborated  with  Mr.  Latimer  in  establishing  a  Uniform 
Type  for  the  Blind. 

“The  lamentable  situation  existed  then,  that  a  book 
brailled  for  a  blind  student  in  New  York  City  could  not  be 
read  by  a  blind  student,  say,  in  Boston.  They  were  like 
different  languages.  The  cost  of  Braille  books  was  tre¬ 
mendous  and  naturally  the  number  of  books  possible  to  be 
braided,  owing  to  cost  of  duplication,  was  greatly  curtailed. 

“This  situation  arose  owing  to  the  conflict  of  opinion 
in  the  Schools  for  the  Blind,  as  to  the  merits  of  the  several 
and  divergent  types  adopted. 

“Our  friend,  Mr.  Latimer,  indefatigable,  earnest,  con¬ 
ciliatory,  through  the  course  of  years  never  rested  until  a 
solution  had  been  arrived  at, — giving  one  Uniform  Braille 
Type  to  the  English-speaking  and  reading  Blind  of  the 
world. 

“Again,  my  memory  goes  back  to  approximately  fifteen 
years  ago,  when  the  thought  of  the  establishment  of  a  great 
National  organization  to  serve  the  Blind  of  the  World  crys¬ 
tallized  in  his  active  mind  and  resulted  in  the  formation  of 
the  present  American  Foundation  for  the  Blind,  to  which 
he  has  been  both  Father  and  Guiding  Spirit. 

“I  could  go  on  and  on  and  tell  you  of  his  numberless 
remarkable  activities  as  a  Professor  in  Baltimore,  as  a 
leader  and  manager  of  men  and  activities  in  Pennsylvania, 
as  an  author,  as  a  speaker  in  assemblies,  as  an  active  sup¬ 
porter  of  beneficial  legislation  for  the  Blind — in  the  field 
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of  prevention  of  blindness,  in  education,  in  industrial 
training,  etc.,  etc. 

“But  to  us,  who  honor  and  esteem  him  so  highly,  his 
greatest  contribution  has  been  that  he  has  shown  the  world 
conclusively  by  his  works,  that  a  man  or  woman,  although 
blind  physically  and  somewhat  handicapped  physically  be¬ 
cause  of  that — can  create,  can  manage,  can  guide,  can  be  of. 
service  in  the  world,  and  can  command  the  love  and  respect 
of  everyone,  whether  physically  blind  or  sighted. 

“He  has  blazed  a  path  for  others  to  follow.  He  can  take 
his  proper  place  in  the  society  of  his  fellowmen — a  condi¬ 
tion  that  at  one  time  the  sighted  world  refused  to  recognize. 

“This  expression  of  my  feeling  of  admiration  for  Mr. 
Latimer  would  be  incomplete  did  I  not  include  his  devoted 
helpmeet,  Mrs.  Latimer,  who  through  so  many  years  has 
devoted  her  life  to  supplementing  his  work.” 


American  Foundation  Medal — Front  and  Reverse  Views 

On  the  occasion  of  awarding  the  Shotwell  Memorial  to  Mr. 
Latimer  at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention  of  the  American  Association 
of  Workers  for  the  Blind,  July  14,  1939,  Miss  Kate  M.  Foley,  Home 
Teacher,  California  State  Library,  Sacramento,  California,  spoke  as 
follows : 


“I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  have  been  selected  to 
have  a  share  in  this  happy  occasion.  The  man  we  are  honor¬ 
ing  this  evening  has  always  been  a  great  inspiration  to 
me,  and  the  cause  for  which  he  has  so  long  labored  has  been 
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advanced  through  his  years  of  unselfish  effort.  He  has 
always  exemplified  the  truth  of  Henry  Ward  Beecher’s  claim 
that  ‘Humor  is  a  shock  absorber’,  and  Charles  Lamb’s  asser¬ 
tion  that  ‘A  laugh  is  worth  a  hundred  groans  in  any 
market’ 


_\mrru‘al' 
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An  undarstaudmoi,  teacher,  aw  rndurin^  friend  s  a  trusted  worker  far  a  mV  in  the  interest  af  tin* 
Mind ;  manifesting  the  marks  of  industry  ’  power  of  analysis,  dearness  of  thmiftht.  fairness 
t*f  respect  of  persons,  which  staptaHje  him  as  a  denoted  adoomte  and  afknatrb‘dt\c3i 

leader  in  our  catling. 


«  the**  appears 
Vl  h<*  eauataat  serines’  of  tin’  autup»?  uwitt, 

Jmifi’  sweat  ter  duty,  wet  for  aired; 
it  lieu  art  net  far  the  fashion  of  these  times, 

“Where  none  mli  sweat  but  far  A^rametiatu’ 
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".ffirndful  of  the  excellence  of  pour  fifty  years  of  smwee,  and  prompted  h\>  the  esteem  m  u*htdt 
F»l  ***  cherished.  the  Officers  of  this  Association  have,  in  cordial  friendship  and  grate - 
W  recognition.  an  this  twelfth  day  of  Ale,  $30  affixed  hereto  their  signatures.  " 
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Shotwell  Memorial 


Colonel  E.  A.  Baker,  World  War  Veteran  and  Managing  Direc¬ 
tor,  Canadian  National  Institute  for  the  Blind,  Toronto,  Canada, 
in  a  few  well  chosen  words  presented  Mr.  Latimer  with  the  Shotwell 
Medal  for  distinguished  service,  front  and  reverse  views  of  which  are 
here  shown : 
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Shotwell  Medal — Front  and  Reverse  Views 


1939 — Member,  Board  of  Directors  of  Society  for  Providing 
Evangelical  Religious  Literature  for  the  Blind. 

1941 — (January) — Retired  after  20  years’  continuous  service 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind. 


A  TRIBUTE 

<D%cnx%  pcmdoTplt  Cailmcr 


hers  coxxipleicdL  fifty  years  of  demoted l  scrrUce  rn  ike 
conqixesi  of  blindness  tkrouykont  Hals  country ;  and 

^crca5r  during  these  fitly  year-s  he  made  conspicuous 

contribution  lo  Ike  field  of  education  respecting  blind 
children;  played  cm  out si andln g  role  in  the  sian  dar dl z at  loir 
of  embossed.  fype  for  use  by  blind  people  of  the  hnglish- 
^p  caking  xOorld;  to  as  ike  dominant  personally  In  ike 
formation  of  Ike  American ^oundedion  for  ike  ftllnd  and  of 
the  <Siatc  (found  1  for  Ike  Olind  In  pennsy  Iv aula  ;  and 


hereas,  for  keenly  years  he  served  as  S^ccuiiUe 
Secretary  andj^enerallUaixaqer  of  ihe  Pennsylvania 


^Assocxaiion  for  ike  (Mini ,  during  rvMch  period  Ike 
number  of  branches  of  the  Association  aV as  Increased 
from  three  io  fourteen;  Ihe  opp  or  1  uni  ties  for  gainful 
employment  by  blind  people  ivere  multiplied  and  other 
services  io  and  for  them  rVere  greatly  Increased;  and 
otheraftse  gaVe  of  himself  ansirntingly  In  behalf  of  Mini 
citizens  of  Pennsylvania;  and 


hercas,  under  his  leader-skip  tke  xvork  for  tke 
prevention  of  Qllndness  In  Pennsylvania 
became  one  of  ike  A  5  3  °  elation's  major  functions, 
resulting  In  a  reduced  number  of  blind  citizens  in highly 
Industrialized  Pennsylvania,  as  compared  lultk  Ike 
rest  of  tke  country  on  a  population  basis  ;  and 


*Cjl7  here  as ,  Iris  generous ,  genial  personality 
pr-oVlded  continual  Inspiration  lo  those 
ruko  rue  re  so  for*  Innate  as  to  <v  ork  rvlth  and  tor 
klm^  ^Therefore ,  be  It 


esohed,  fkal  ike  §oard  of  trustees  of  Ike 
Pennsy  lvania  A  3  3  °  C1 a f ion  for  Ike  Qllnd ,  In 
regular  meeting  assembled  ,  at  AH^ui orVn  on 
(October  25 ,  l$4l  ,  d°  hereby  egress  to  Time  their" 


profound  gratitude  and  lasting  friendship-- 


^  /V  /V 
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When  speaking  to  Mr.  Latimer  of  this  resolution,  on  July  21, 
1942,  Mr.  M.  C.  Migel,  President  of  the  American  Foundation  for 
the  Blind,  said: 

“I  should  like  to  add  that  the  close  contact  that  I  have 
fortunately  had  with  you,  in  labors  for  blind  people  these 
many  years,  has  given  me  an  opportunity  to  observe  your  un¬ 
ceasing  devotion  to  our  sightless  friends,  your  sound  judg¬ 
ment  in  meeting  their  various  problems,  and  your  great 
capacity  in  devising  ways  and  means  to  ameliorate  their 
condition. 

‘‘Please  accept,  therefore,  this  renewed  assurance  of  my 
high  regard  and  admiration  for  you  and  your  achievements 
in  the  cause  so  dear  to  your  heart”. 

Here  is  a  quotation  from  the  writing  of  one  whom  Mr.  Latimer 
named  to  carry  on  the  important  tasks  he  had  directed  for  many 
years  at  the  Pittsburgh  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for 
the  Blind,  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  June  7,  1939: 

“I  have  been  associated  with  him  since  he  came  to 
Pittsburgh  in  1921,  and  next  to  my  father  he  has  influenced 
my  life  more  than  any  other  man.  He  has  been  more  than 
a  Superintendent  to  all  of  us,  and  to  me  he  has  been  a  faith¬ 
ful  friend,  an  able  adviser,  and  one  who  has  put  his  person¬ 
ality  and  influence  into  the  lives  of  individuals  as  well  as 
into  the  actions  of  organizations  for  the  blind.” 

As  a  fitting  climax  to  this  narrative  of  a  noteworthy  career, 
there  follows  a  tribute  from  the  State  of  Maryland  evidencing  the 
affection  and  admiration  in  which  Henry  Randolph  Latimer  is  held 
by  many  of  those  who  were  associate  instructors  or  pupils  and  are 
today  his  inseparable  friends. 
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September,  1942 


PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  BALANCE  SHEET 
June  1,  1942 


ASSETS 


Cash,  Regular  Fund  . 

Cash,  Special  Fund  . 

Petty  Cash  . 

Accounts  Receivable,,  Trade  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Branches  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Loans  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Employees  . 

Accounts  Receivable,  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania  . 

Notes  Receivable  . . 

Inventory  . 

Available  Appropriation,  Commonwealth 

Available  Appropriation,  Others  . 

Investments,  Securities  &  Savings  . 

Real  Estate,  Buildings  &  Equipment  . 

Automobiles  &  Trucks  . 

Deferred  Expense  . . 

Association  Account — Transfers  . 

TOTAL  ASSETS  . 


Association 

$  1,394.78 

2,357.63 
20.00 


7,500.00 


15,000.00 


1,698.49 


2,350.00 


$  30,320.90 


Branches 

$  6,894.66 

78,774.26 
1,008.00 
83,095.75 
15,011.53 
2,073.99 
272.65 


1,000.00 

140,678.75 


9,829.63 

22.50 

249,937.17 

5,698.57 

2,349.21 

25.63 


$596,672.30 


Consolidated 
$  8,289.44 

81,131.89 
1,028.00 
83,095.75 
15,011.53 
2,073.99 
272.65 

7,500.00 

1,000.00 

140,678.75 

15,000.00 

9.829.63 
22.50 

251,635.66 

5,698.57 

2,349.21 

2.375.63 


$626,993.20 


LIABILITIES  AND  NET  WORTH 


Accrued  Allotments  Due,  Branches  . 

Accounts  Payable — Trade  . 

Accounts  Payable — Branches  . 

Notes  Payable  . 

Mortgages  Payable  . 

Loans  Payable  (Transfers — Spec.  Funds) 

Accrued  Interest  Payable  . 

Unpaid  on  Equipment  . 

Reserve  for  Depreciation 

Furniture  &  Fixtures  &  Bldgs . 

Equipment  &  Machinery  . 

Auto  Trucks  . . 

Reserve  for  Doubtful  Accounts  . 

Unabsorbed  Contributions 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  . 

Local  City  Aid  &  Welfare  . 

Net  Worth  . 


3,900.00 

$ . 

$  3,900.00 

95,347.53 

95,347.53 

990.25 

990.25 

16,011.67 

16,011.67 

50,000.00 

50,000.00 

2,350.00 

3,000.00 

5,350.00 

1,041.65 

1,041.65 

1,190.83 

1,190.83 

41,323.06 

41,323.06 

23,114.13 

23,114.13 

2,368.19 

2,368.19 

2,500.00 

2,500.00 

15,000.00 

15,000.00 

27,029.63 

27,029.63 

9,070.90 

332,755.36 

341,826.26 

TOTAL  LIABILITIES  AND  NET 

WORTH  .  $  30,320.90  $596,672.30  $626,993.20 
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PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 
CONSOLIDATED  STATEMENT— INCOME  AND  EXPENSE 

June  1,  1941  to  May  31,  1942 


INCOME 


Sales  . 

Local  City  Aid  . 

Welfare  Aid  . 

Gifts  and  Contributions  . 

County  Maintenance  . 

Receipts  from  Special  Funds 

State  Appropriation  . 

Loans  . 

Miscellaneous  . 

Interest  . 


Association 


1,350.00 

15,000.00 


607.80 


Branches 

$495,345.60 

40,366.77 

67,750.22 

13,336.47 

3,958.74 

2,262.54 


4,187.95 

11,084.12 

35.95 


Consolidated 

$495,345.60 

40,366.77 

67,750.22 

13,336.47 

3,958.74 

3,612.54 

15,000.00 

4,187.95 

11,691.92 

35.95 


TOTAL  INCOME  .  $ 


EXPENSE 

Salaries — Blind  .  $ 

Salaries — Sighted  . 

Wages  and  Handicap — Blind  . 

Wages  and  Handicap — Sighted  . 

Purchases  for  resale  . 

Purchases  to  be  fabricated  . 

Heat,  Light,  and  Power  . 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  . 

Insurance  . 

Truck  Delivery  . 

Travel  and  Carfare  . 

Office  Supplies  . 

Printing  and  Postage  . 

Rent  . •. . 

Shop  Supplies  . . 

Collection  Expense  . 

Repairs  and  Maintenance  . 

Social  Service  and  Aid  . 

Prevention  . 

Placement  . 

Education  and  Recreation  . 

Interest  on  Mortgages  . 

Interest  on  other  Debts  . 

Library  Expense  . 

Conference  Expense  . 

Miscellaneous  (Unclassified)  . 

New  Equipment  . 

Memberships  and  Dues  . 

Branch  Allotments  . 

Deferred  Expense  . 

Repayment  on  Loans,  Special  Fund  . 

Loans  (Trade  Acceptance)  . 

Advance,  Special  Fund  . . 

Retirements  . 


16,957.80 

$638,328.36 

$655,286.16 

3,000.00 

$  20,517.21 

$  23,517.21 

1,853.62 

51,961.29 

53,814.91 

97,714.79 

97,714.79 

40,394.45 

40,394.45 

14,886.50 

14,886.50 

355,044.69 

355,044.69 

17.22 

4,504.79 

4,522.01 

167.31 

2,072.02 

2,239.33 

134.20 

4,092.20 

4,226.40 

6,743.93 

6,743.93 

879.82 

5,716.05 

6,595.87 

170.48 

3,817.72 

3,988.20 

1,138.58 

801.00 

1,939.58 

780.00 

5,794.12 

6,574.12 

6,448.51 

6,448.51 

78.06 

78.06 

107.78 

6,108.92 

6,216.70 

3,363.33 

3,363.33 

5,070.59 

5,070.59 

626.20 

626.20 

1,196.58 

1,196.58 

2,547.41 

2,547.41 

1,130.58 

1,130.58 

3.90 

2.34 

6.24 

244.28 

1,817.16 

2,061.44 

232.79 

5,486.05 

5,718.84 

5,866.01 

5,866.01 

90.00 

572.11 

662.11 

6,900.00 

6,900.00 

4,719.60 

4,719.60 

4,000.00 

4,000.00 

45,497.21 

45,497.21 

1,000.00 

1,000.00 

1,949.74 

1,949.74 

15,719.98 

$711,541.16 

$727,261.14 

KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself” 

GOLKA  LEATHER 

- 0 - 

Buy  your  leathercraft  supplies  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Get  all  these  benefits: 

1.  Quick  Service  3.  Great  Variety 

2.  Wholesale  Prices  4.  Dependable  Quality 

5.  Endorsed  by  all  Blind  Agencies 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  COMPANY 

18  N.  MONTELLO  ST.  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  AND  CONVERTER  OF  COTTON  GOODS 
SUITABLE  FOR  RAG  RUGS 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


£&icuuJtecheSi 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

PtUntina 

Qattuzasuf, 

• 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

Printer  of  THE  SEER 

• 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

Broom  Corn  in  local 

and  car  load  lots. 

Phone  2-8200 

• 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

I  have  been  in  the  same 
business  at  the  same  old 
stand  for  over  thirty 
years. 

Cotton  Yarn 

Established  1881 

• 

Cordage 

Twine 

Specialize  in 

Split  Bamboo,  Split  Rattan, 
Reeds  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 
your  inquiries. 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

CHARLES  H. 
DEMAREST,  Inc. 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

KAY-CRAFT  CO. 

Distributors  of 

Empire,  Dixie,  Maysville,  Lawndale 
and  Shelton  Carpet  Warp 

116  GRANT  STREET  OLYPHANT,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 
AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 


Broom  Corn 


BALE  OR  CAR 

ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


THE  LEATHERCRAFT  GUILD  OF  AMERICA 

affiliated  with 

THE  S.  &  S.  LEATHER  CO. 

COLCHESTER  CONNECTICUT 

*  *  *  * 

•  As  pioneers  in  the  field  of  leather  work  for  the  blind, 
we  have  helped  introduce  this  craft  to  associations  and 
homeworkers  throughout  the  world.  Our  diversified  line 
of  more  than  seventy  items  was  designed  to  offer  the  blind 
worker  a  highly  remunerative  occupation  by  the  making 
and  selling  of  useful,  saleable  products.  Our  latest 
item  is  a  “War  Ration  Book”  holder,  which  is  designed 
for  lacing. 

Write  for  our  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list 


BARRON  &  WOLF 

NEOGA,  ILLINOIS 

Box  7  Phone,  Neoga  12 

Commission  Dealers  in 

BROOM  CORN 

Direct  from  the  grower  to  manufacturer 

NORTHERN  HARD  MAPLE 

CHAIR  and  FOOTSTOOL  FRAMES 

ADAPTABLE  FOR  DOUBLE 
CANE  AND  REED  SPLINTS 


THE  CHAIRS  THAT  NEVER  LET  YOU  DOWN 


MOTTVILLE  CHAIR  WORKS,  Inc.  MOTTVILLE,  N.  Y. 
_ 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Franklin  Lichtenwalner, 

W.  G.  B.  Woodring 

ALTERNATES — Dr.  Samuel  A.  Phillips,  Joseph  Mosser,  George  C.  Hutchins 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — D.  N.  Slep,  H.  J.  Baum,  J.  Lester  Laughlin 
ALTERNATES— Harry  L.  Johnston,  E.  J.  Master,  H.  D.  Coulter 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Clifford  F.  Frey,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hunsicker 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  Henry  I.  Klopp,  Rev.  Milton  Yaeck,  Mrs.  Adams  Dodson 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Harrison,  Mrs.  James  D.  Stark,  I.  D.  McQuiston 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — F.  E.  Weaver,  Earle  Schaeffer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hull 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  A.  S.  Koser,  Mrs.  Joseph  Strouse,  Miss  Lenora  Watts 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  David  Faux,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Warner,  Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Louis  Davis,  Miss  Helen  Fox,  Seymour  Silverstone 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaelis,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane 
ALTERNATES— James  Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Whitfield,  Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  M.  C.  Mayhew,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  E.  Burns 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Herbert  Hartung,  Edward  Marcu 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wieder,  Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold, 

Miss  Ina  Eddingfield 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Franklin  C.  Irish,  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Ross  Leffler 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Burnett,  B.  S.  Juice,  Dr.  W.  W.  McFarland 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — P.  Herbert  Reigner,  R.  J.  Wenger,  L.  E.  Weber 
ALTERNATES — H.  L.  Peifer,  Mrs.  Max  Fisher,  Mrs.  O.  E.  Fox 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  Howell,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Burns,  Harrisburg;  John  A.  Emery, 
Pittsburgh;  H.  R.  Latimer,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh; 
Nolan  F.  Ziegler,  Harrisburg;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg. 
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HEADQUARTERS 

400  N.  THIRD  STREET 
HARRISBURG,  PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

FOUNDER — Mrs.  Moses  Ruslander  (Deceased) 


F.  E.  WEAVER  . . 

L.  E.  NIGHTENGALE  . 

VANDLING  D.  ROSE  . 

MRS.  HARRY  W.  SCHAAL 

WALTER  E.  BURNS  . 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  . 

FRANK  WILBUR  MAIN 
JOHN  A.  EMERY 
NOLAN  F.  ZIEGLER 


.  President 

First  Vice-President 
Second  Vice-President 
Third  Vice-President 

.  Treasurer 

. Secretary 


STAFF  OFFICERS 


H.  R.  LATIMER  .  Founder  of  Seer 

PHILIP  N.  HARRISON  .  Executive  Secretary 

GEORGE  V.  BASSETT  . Sales  Manager  Central  Marketing  Agency 

M.  MARGARET  TITZEL  .  Office  Secretary  and  Bookkeeper 


BRANCHES 


EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS 

G.  ERNEST  WARD  . 

J.  HARRY  AUEN  . 

ANNE  VLACHOS  . 


MARY  R.  LIMBERG  . 

NANCE  PUGH  . . 

HELEN  FOX  . 

ELIZA  S.  PAINE  . 

JOHN  B.  MOHLER  . 

RUTH  F.  SARGENT  . 

GUY  H.  NICKESON  . 

MRS.  H.  R.  CHRISTMAN 

PETER  STIPP,  JR . 

AUDREY  CAMPBELL  .... 


LOCATION 

.  713  Linden  Street,  Allentown 

. 1000-2  Green  Avenue,  Altoona 

....  127  East  Broad  Street,  Bethlehem 

. 308  East  Brady  Street,  Butler 

.  133  West  Seventh  Street,  Erie 

308  North  Second  Street,  Harrisburg 

. 430  Lincoln  Street,  Johnstown 

506  West  Walnut  Street,  Lancaster 

.  406  West  First  Street,  Oil  City 

. 1305  Locust  Street,  Philadelphia 

...  308  South  Craig  Street,  Pittsburgh 

. 34  N.  8th  Street,  Reading 

.  719  Mulberry  Street,  Scranton 

.  35  East  Union  Street,  Wilkes-Barre 


Many  Association  Branches  are  members  of  their  respective  Community  Chests. 
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Honorable  Henry  E.  Lanius 

State  Senator,  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania. 

This  issue  of  the  SEER  is  dedicated  to  Senator 
Lanius  in  recognition  of  his  many  years  of  public 
service  and  more  specifically  his  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  blind  Pennsylvanians.  See  Page  (4). 
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December,  1942 


SENATOR  HENRY  E.  LANIUS 

Henry  E.  Lanius  was  born  in  York  on  February  13,  1882,  the 
son  of  Marcus  C.  and  Margaret  Katherine  (Knodnt)  Lanius;  he  is  a 
direct  descendent  of  an  old  Pennsylvania  family,  three  of  his  ancestors 
having  served  under  Washington  throughout  the  Revolution;  he  was 
educated  in  the  York  county  schools  and,  after  becoming  blind  in  1903, 
received  a  comprehensive  course  of  lectures  at  the  hands  of  some  of 
the  leading  educators  of  the  times,  preparing  him  for  a  public  career ; 
was  married  to  the  former  Cora  E.  Nace  (deceased)  ;  has  one  son; 
in  private  life  Senator  Lanius  is  a  farmer;  he  served  in  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  House  of  Representatives  from  1912  to  1920;  and  was  elected 
to  the  State  Senate  in  1922 ;  reelected  in  1926,  1930,  1934,  1938,  also  in 
1942. 

Not  all  of  Senator  Lanius’  efforts  in  behalf  of  blind  people  of  his 
home  State  have  been  exercised  through  his  public  office  for,  as  will  be 
attested  by  work  with  private  agencies,  his  speaking  tours  and  per¬ 
sonal  ministrations  have  produced  far-reaching  results  in  several 
sections  of  Pennsylvania.  In  collaboration  with  the  Pennsylvania 
Association  for  the  Blind  and  the  Lions  Clubs  of  Pennsylvania,  Sen¬ 
ator  Lanius  conducted  a  vigorous  educational  campaign  for  the  pre¬ 
vention  of  blindness,  the  welfare  of  blind  people,  and,  to  these  ends, 
for  the  formation  through  the  State  of  a  complete  system  of  local 
centers  or  branches  of  the  Association.  His  efforts  were  directly 
responsible  for  the  establishment  of  several  Branches  of  the  Associ¬ 
ation  in  1926,  1927  and  1928,  namely:  Altoona,  Reading,  Lancaster, 
Oil  City,  Johnstown,  Allentown,  and  Bethlehem. 

Senator  Lanius  has  a  broad  knowledge  of  the  social  and  economic 
requirements  of  blind  people,  is  fully  conversant  with  the  many  prob¬ 
lems  attending  blindness,  wherever  found,  and  is  well  regarded  by 
those  whom  he  would  help  through  intelligently  planned  pensions, 
practical  rehabilitation  and  training,  and  congenial,  gainful  occupa¬ 
tion.  The  Senator’s  popularity  with  the  blind  people  of  the  Common¬ 
wealth  and  with  the  citizens  of  his  own  political  subdivision  has 
once  more  been  fittingly  demonstrated  by  his  uncontested  reelection 
to  the  State  Senate  during  November  of  this  year.  Again  he  may 
be  counted  upon  to  encourage  legislation  calculated  to  conduce  to 
better  things  for  those  Pennsylvanians  who  share  his  visual  limita¬ 
tions. 
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General  Edward  Martin,  Governor-elect 

of  the 

Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
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December,  1942 


(fttyristtmts  1942 

This  Christmas  let  us  think  of  stars : 

First,  that  sublime  and  radiant  Light 
Which  guided  wise  men  journeying 
To  Bethlehem  on  the  holy  night. 

Still  other  stars  upon  our  flag 
Shine  from  the  blue,  one  for  each  State, 
As  symbols  of  man’s  liberty — 

The  thought  that  makes  our  nation  great. 

To  us  now,  overwhelmed  by  war, 

The  starry  firmament  outspread 
Serene,  unchanging,  speaks  of  peace; 

We  hope,  and  so  are  comforted. 


THE  SEER 
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Prevention  and  Conquest  of  Blindness 


God  said,  "Let  There  Be  Light ” 
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THE  SEER  SEES 

General  Edward  Martin — Governor-elect 

% 

of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 

This  public  spirited  man  who  has  given  such  a  large  measure  of 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country  now  comes  home,  by  virtue  of  the 
November  elections,  to  serve  the  citizens  of  his  own  Commonwealth. 
The  next  four  years  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  ones.  Now  that  the 
people  have  spoken,  all  will  get  wholeheartedly  behind  the  General’s 
every  effort  to  the  end  that  the  potentialities  of  his  high  office  be 
fully  realized  during  his  administration.  Patriotism  and  loyalty  to 
this  fine  soldier  and  experienced  public  servant  suggest  this  course 
of  action. 

The  SEER  sees  good  and  sufficient  reason  for  expressing  in  this 
year-end  issue  grateful  acknowledgment  to  every  individual  and  or¬ 
ganization  making  any  contribution  whatever  to  the  Association  and 
its  clients. 

Title  III  of  H.  R.  7484  reprinted  on  page  13  is  to  us  the  significant 
portion  of  this  pending  Federal  legislation.  It  contains  three  con¬ 
troversial  features,  the  equitable  enactment  of  which  should  result 
in  momentous  development  in  organized  work  for  blind  people  through¬ 
out  the  Nation.  These  features  are  the  extent  to  which  the  private 
agency  will  be  called  upon  to  contribute  to  this  general  program  of 
vocational  rehabilitation;  the  distribution  of  the  financial  respon¬ 
sibility  between  the  Federal  and  several  State  governments — one 
hundred  per  cent  Federal  money  or  a  matching  basis  between  Fed¬ 
eral  and  State  governments;  and  the  retention  or  elimination  of  the 
means  clause  in  the  measure  as  originally  written. 
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WORD  FROM  THE  FOUNDER— (4) 

The  September  issue  of  the  SEER  went  “gloriously  all  out”  for 
the  Founder,  rewarding  him  amply  for  his  modest  accomplishments 
and  praising  him  far  beyond  his  merits.  In  return,  he  can  only  wish 
sincerely  that  these  generous  words  may,  in  due  season,  descend  an 
hundredfold  upon  each  of  these  loyal  friends.  The  word-portrait  of 
the  Founder,  drawn  by  Miss  Vlachos  in  that  issue  is  so  in  line  with 
the  following  thought  as  to  suggest  rereading  in  this  immediate 
connection: — 

“There  is  about  you,”  said  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine,  years  ago, 
“something  definitely  spoofy.  Your  eyes  are  so  natural-looking  and 
your  gaze  is  so  direct  that  often,  for  the  moment,  I  fail  to  realize  your 
complete  lack  of  eyesight.”  These  two  facts — one,  the  gift  of  nature ; 
the  other,  the  result  of  persistent  practice — have,  throughout  life, 
given  me  an  initial  advantage  not  enjoyed  by  those  whose  lack  of 
physical  sight  is  easily  noticeable. 

The  impairment  or  destruction  of  optic  tissue,  resulting  in  pre¬ 
natal  or  subsequent  blindness,  does  not  usually  involve  the  front  of 
the  eye,  thus  leaving  the  iris  and  cornea  unscarred.  Again,  where 
necessity  has  required  the  removal  of  one  or  both  of  the  eyeballs, 
the  appearance  of  normal  vision  is  preserved  by  the  simple  use  of 
artificial  eyes.  Some  blind  people  hesitate  to  resort  to  this  device; 
but  those  who  realize  the  resulting  advantage  are  usually  prompt  to 
avail  themselves  thereof,  and  seldom  do  they  regret  their  action. 

Whether  or  not  one’s  eyes  give  the  appearance  of  normal  vision, 
the  practice  of  looking  directly  at  the  person  addressed,  glancing  up, 
down,  or  aside,  as  occasion  may  suggest,  will  not  only  lend  force  to 
one’s  conversation,  but  will  tend  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  listener 
from  the  speaker’s  special  handicap.  Few  things  indicate  weakness 
of  character  more  definitely  than  evading  the  glance  of  the  person 
speaking  or  failing  to  look  him  directly  in  the  eye.  Such  evasion  or 
failure,  always  inexcusable,  is  sometimes  due  to  diffidence,  but  may  in 
early  childhood  be  corrected  by  careful  parental  guidance. 

As  a  boy,  the  writer  tended  to  drop  his  eyes  upon  the  least  em- 
barrassment.  Fortunately  for  him,  the  little  sight  he  then  had  ema¬ 
nated  from  the  upper  hemispheres  of  the  retinas.  Thus,  in  his  effort 
to  see,  the  eyeballs  rolled  up  just  enough  to  give  the  impression  that 
he  was  looking  the  person  straight  in  the  eyes;  whereas,  he  was  ex¬ 
ploring  his  solar  plexus.  When  alone  with  his  playmates,  however,  and 
the  element  of  embarrassment  was  wholly  absent,  they  often  asked 
him  derisively,  “Why  are  you  looking  over  my  head?  Is  there  any- 
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thing  interesting  up  there?”  Finally,  however,  when  the  person  to 
whom  a  blind  man  is  talking,  steps,  for  any  reason,  noiselessly  aside, 
the  former  may  find  himself  addressing  the  wide  open  spaces;  but 
this  is,  for  him,  only  another  casualty. 

H.  R.  L.* 

- o - 

DO  THE  BLIND  NEED  RECREATION? 

*GUY  H.  NICKESON,  Executive  Director, 

Pittsburgh  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

It  is  essential  that  recreational  opportunities  be  provided  for  the 
blind  and  partially  blind,  and  naturally  we,  who  are  responsible  for 
their  welfare,  must  do  something  about  it.  Not  very  many  years  ago 
in  a  School  for  the  Blind  which  I  attended,  any  kind  of  recreation 
was  considered  unnecessary  and  harmful,  but  thanks  to  progress, 
efforts  are  now  being  made  to  interest  the  students  in  beneficial 
recreation. 

To  enumerate  some  of  the  forms  of  recreation  which  the  various 
Branches  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  have  estab¬ 
lished  and  direct  under  supervision,  may  encourage  other  Branches, 
as  well  as  other  organizations  throughout  the  State,  to  initiate  similar 
programs  for  the  blind. 

One  Branch  has  established  a  class  in  Morse  Code  and  also  has 
two  or  three  clubs  to  interest  the  blind  of  various  age  groups  in 
social  activities ;  another  has  developed  a  bingo  game  which  the  blind 
can  play  with  ease  and  which  furnishes  interesting  diversion,  and 
no  doubt  enables  the  participants  to  give  vent  to  the  natural  gamb¬ 
ling  instinct. 

In  another  Branch  a  chorus  has  been  organized  in  which  thirty 
blind  and  partially  blind  people  take  part.  This  chorus  is  under  the 
direction  of  a  sighted  choir  leader.  A  cantata  is  being  prepared  which 
will  be  given  during  the  Christmas  Season. 

Almost  everyone  enjoys  an  occasional  outing  and  too  little  em¬ 
phasis  has  been  placed  on  teaching  our  people  how  to  enjoy  parties, 
picnics,  church  and  club  activities,  and  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  to  stimulate  interest  in  bowling,  pool,  ping  pong,  and  similar 
activities,  in  addition  to  cards,  checkers  and  other  better  known 
games.  The  radio  has  increased  the  interest  of  blind  people  in  sports, 
radio  quiz  and  contest  programs.  The  vast  majority  of  them  know 
nothing  of  the  enjoyment  of  social  activities  which  are  common- 
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place  to  seeing  people.  While  we  believe  that  some  few  blind  people 
can  take  part  in  regular  functions  with  the  seeing  the  majority  must 
have  special  recreation  provided  for  them  by  their  families,  friends, 
or  the  local  organization  for  the  blind. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Allegheny  County  has  a  totally 
blind  golfer  who  with  a  buddy  can  make  an  unbelievable  score.  This 
is  unusual  and  results  from  the  fact  that  when  he  could  see,  he 
played  golf  incessantly  and  entered  many  contests  and  tournaments 
and  he  believes  that  there  is  a  future  for  him  as  a  golfer.  We  urge 
every  Branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  to  con¬ 
sider  a  recreational  program  including  instructions  in  cards,  check¬ 
ers,  dancing,  singing,  swimming,  hiking  and  other  activities,  and 
to  plan  parties  and  picnics  with  a  view  to  teaching  blind  people  how 
really  to  enjoy  outings  which  they  now  dread  because  of  being  called 
upon  to  meet  new  people  and  visit  new  places.  These  are  the  very 
things  that  make  life  interesting  for  the  seeing  and  should  help  to 
relieve  some  of  its  monotony  for  the  blind. 

- o - 

TESTING  PROGRAM  FOR  THE  OVERBROOK  SCHOOL 

FOR  THE  BLIND,  1942-1943 

A.  G.  COWGILL,  Principal 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind 

The  Psychological  Department  at  the  Overbrook  School  for  the 
Blind  has  begun  an  extensive  testing  program,  including  verbal,  per¬ 
formance,  manipulatory,  personality  and  vocational  aptitude  tests. 
Since  there  has  been  little  or  no  work  done  in  some  of  these  fields 
heretofore,  norms  and  standards  must  be  established  before  any  re¬ 
sults  can  be  established.  Data  from  other  schools  for  the  blind  will 
be  solicited,  in  order  to  validate  the  norms.  This  Department  is  con¬ 
ducting  experimental  research  on  the  following  tests: 

I.  Interim  Hayes-Binet  Intelligence  Test  for  the  Blind 

This  is  a  new  adaptation  for  the  blind  of  the  1937  Stan- 
ford-Binet,  using  Forms  L  and  M.  and  the  1930  Hayes- 
Binet.  It  is  called  “Interim”  because  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Hayes, 
who  has  compiled  the  test,  considers  it  only  temporary 
until  further  data  have  been  collected. 

II.  Wechsler-Bellevue  Intelligence  Test 

The  verbal  section  of  this  test  is  easily  adapted  for  blind 
subjects.  This  is  an  interesting  test  of  adaptiveness  and 
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common-sense.  It  is  not  yet  standardized  for  the  blind, 
but  correlates  highly  with  the  Hayes-Binet  I.  Q’s,  even 
when  using  the  standards  Wechsler  gives  for  sighted 
subjects. 

III.  Stanford  Achievement  Test 

This  is  administered  annually  to  the  entire  student  body 
in  order  to  obtain  the  pupils’  educational  average,  thus 
determining  whether  they  are  progressing  as  rapidly  in 
school  subjects  as  would  be  indicated  by  the  intelligence 
level. 

IV.  Manipulation  Tests 

An  increasing  demand  for  blind  defense-factory  workers 
requires  criteria  of  the  pupils’  eligibility  for  that  type  of 
work. 

a.  An  assembling  test  has  been  administered  on  an  ex¬ 
perimental  basis,  using  nuts  and  bolts  of  two  sizes, 
hinges  of  two  sizes  and  locks.  Actual  factory  stand¬ 
ards  are  being  used  temporarily  as  norms. 

b.  The  Minnesota  Rate  of  Manipulation  Test,  also  called 
The  Minnesota  Rate  of  Turning  Test,  a  test  of  hand 
dexterity,  will  be  given  in  connection  with  the  as¬ 
sembling  test,  so  that  results  of  these  two  tests  will 
show  a  definite  trend  in  manipulatory  ability.  These 
tests  will  be  standardized  for  blind  subjects. 

V.  Performance  Tests 

These  have  been  adopted  because  verbal  tests  alone  give 
an  incomplete  picture  of  the  pupils’  abilities  and  work- 
habits. 

There  are  as  yet  no  standardized  performance  tests  for 
the  blind.  Several  tests  are  under  consideration  at  pres¬ 
ent,  with  a  view  of  adapting  them  for  the  blind. 

a.  Witmer  Form  Board — a  test  in  which  differently- 
shaped  pieces  of  wood  (star,  cross,  diamond,  for  ex¬ 
ample)  are  fitted  into  correct  positions  on  the  board. 
This  test  reveals  work-habits  and  personality  traits, 
as  well  as  spatial  perception. 

b.  Young  Slot  Maze — a  test  in  which  the  maze  has  been 
cut  deeply  into  the  board,  forming  a  slot  through 
which  the  subject  pushes  an  object.  Learning  habits 
of  the  subjects  can  be  observed,  as  well  as  perception 
in  avoiding  the  cul-de-sacs. 
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c.  Casuist  Form  Boards  (of  Pintner-Paterson) .  Two  of 
these  form  boards  seem  especially  adaptable  for  the 
blind:  the  two-figure  and  four-figure  boards,  in  which 
pieces  must  be  fitted  together  into  a  whole.  This  test 
requires  spatial  comparison  and  perception. 

VI.  Personality  Test 

The  Cowan  Adolescent  Personality  Schedule  will  be  ad¬ 
ministered  to  every  pupil  individually.  It  will  be  used 
to  reveal  emotional  maladjustment  and  personality  diffi¬ 
culties.  An  interesting  factor  is  that  it  yields  a  profile 
which  affords  comparison  with  the  “norm”  on  nine  per¬ 
sonality  traits. 

VII.  Aptitudes  and  Interests  Test 

There  is  a  questionnaire  called  “Preference  Record”  by 
Kuder,  to  be  used  for  general  as  well  as  vocational  guid¬ 
ance,  which  is  being  adapted  for  the  blind.  The  subject 
chooses  his  preference  between  various  activities,  thus 
indicating  his  interests  in  nine  cultural  and  vocational 
fields. 

- o - 

TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

*J.  B.  MOHLER,  Executive  Director 
Venango  County  Branch,  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

No  doubt  many  of  our  readers  have  read  the  article  regarding 
the  Barnes  School  which  appeared  in  the  April  issue  of  the  Outlook 
for  the  Blind.  This  school  provides  training  for  blind  people  inter¬ 
ested  in  farming  and  opens  up  another  field  which  should  provide 
employment  for  a  great  many  blind  and  partially  blind  people. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the  shortage  of  farm  labor  has  be¬ 
come  so  acute  that  every  possible  source  of  labor  will  have  to  be 
tapped  if  we  are  to  avoid  a  serious  food  shortage.  The  Government 
has  taken  this  fact  into  consideration  in  granting  military  deferments 
to  farm  labor.  However,  other  steps  will  have  to  be  taken  if  the  prob¬ 
lem  is  to  be  adequately  solved. 

There  is  a  potential  source  of  farm  helpers  particularly  among 
partially  blind  people.  Although  we  do  not  have  sufficient  time  or  fa¬ 
cilities  to  properly  train  a  large  number  of  our  people  for  this  work, 
yet  with  a  little  preliminary  training  which  could  be  given  at  the  place 
of  employment,  there  are  many  simple  duties  which  could  be  handled 
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by  visually  handicapped  people.  This  would  free  the  farmers  for 
more  exacting  farm  work. 

We  have  several  totally  blind  people  here  in  Venango  County 
who  have  been  successful  in  doing  many  chores  on  their  own  farms. 

Naturally,  in  order  to  have  accurate  information  regarding  the 
number  and  location  of  our  people  interested  in  farm  work,  a  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  would  be  necessary.  We  are  sure  that  the  Granges 
and  other  farm  organizations  would  be  willing  to  cooperate  not  only 
with  this  survey  but  also  in  helping  to  place  blind  people  on  the  farms 
in  the  community.  Blind  people  who  might  not  otherwise  be  interested 
in  such  work  would  probably  consent  to  help  when  they  realize  That  in 
so  doing  they  would  be  helping  with  the  war  effort. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  splendid  opportunity  will  not  slip  by  with¬ 
out  organizations  for  the  blind  taking  advantage  of  it  to  the  fullest 
possible  extent. 

- o - 

FEDERAL  H.  R.  7484 
77th  Congress,  Second  Session 

TITLE  III.— VOCATIONAL  REHABILITATION  OF 

BLIND  PERSONS 

Sec.  301.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
each  fiscal  year  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
Federal  Security  Administrator  (hereinafter  called  the  “Administra¬ 
tor”)  to  provide  for  the  vocational  rehabilitation  of  blind  persons 
and  for  their  placement  and  supervision  in  employment,  including 
physical  rehabilitation,  training  of  special  rehabilitation  agents,  and 
special  vocational  training  for  blind  persons;  and  in  providing  such 
vocational  rehabilitation  the  Administrator  shall  have  all  the  powers 
and  duties  given  him,  with  respect  to  war  disabled  individuals,  under 
title  I  of  this  Act.  The  sums  made  available  under  this  section  shall 
also  be  available  for  all  administrative  expenses  of  the  Administrator 
in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  including  personal  services 
and  rent  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and  elsewhere,  purchase  and 
exchange  of  lawbooks,  other  books  of  reference,  and  periodicals ;  pur¬ 
chase,  exchange,  and  repair  of  typewriters  and  other  equipment; 
purchase  (including  exchange),  operation,  maintenance,  and  repair 
of  motor-propelled  passenger-carrying  vehicles;  attendance  at  meet¬ 
ings  of  educational  associations  and  other  organizations  when  specif¬ 
ically  authorized  by  the  Administrator ;  traveling  and  other  necessary 
and  actual  expenses  of  consultants  called  in  by  the  Administrator 
while  away  from  their  homes;  miscellaneous  supplies,  postage  on 
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foreign  mail,  printing  and  binding.  Section  3709  of  the  Revised  Stat¬ 
utes  shall  not  apply  to  any  purchase  from  appropriations  made  avail¬ 
able  under  this  section  when  the  aggregate  amount  involved  does 
not  exceed  $300. 

Sec.  302.  As  used  in  this  title  the  term  “blind  person”  means 
any  citizen  of  one  of  the  States,  Territories,  or  possessions  who  has 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  who  is  within  the  geographical 
limits  of  the  United  States,  its  Territories  or  possessions,  and  who 
has  not  more  than  20/200  of  visual  acuity  in  the  better  eye  with 
correcting  lenses;  or  visual  acuity  greater  than  20/200  but  with  a 
limitation  in  the  fields  of  vision  such  that  the  widest  diameter  of  the 
visual  field  subtends  an  angle  no  greater  than  twenty  degrees.  Such 
blindness  shall  be  certified  by  an  ophthalmologist. 

Sec.  303.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  “Blind  Vocational  Re¬ 
habilitation  Act”. 

- o - 

THE  EMPLOYABILITY  OF  BLIND  PEOPLE 

^PHILIP  N.  HARRISON,  Executive  Secretary, 

Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind 

The  Pennsylvania  Association  for  the  Blind  unequivocally  en¬ 
dorses  employment  of  every  available  qualified  blind  adult  and  the 
rendering  employable  of  every  additional  blind  person  possible.  We 
also  endorse  the  pension  or  public  grant  as  an  incentive  to  broader 
income,  the  derivative  of  the  individual’s  own  efforts.  This  combin¬ 
ation  renders  the  handicapped  person  a  self-respecting  citizen;  an 
asset,  not  a  liability,  to  his  community.  When  a  blind  person  can  carry 
out  a  work  routine  punctually  and  regularly  and  can  produce  finished 
material  which  measures  up  to  all  of  the  prescribed  specifications,  he 
exercises  the  inalienable  right  of  all  mankind. 

Time  out  should  be  taken  in  the  fever  heat  of  war  emergencies  to 
discuss  this  important  matter  in  its  true  aspect.  This  discussion  is 
intended  to  encourage  the  prospective  blind  employee  to  treat  this 
question  of  mass  production  for  war  purposes  realistically  and  to 
demonstrate  that  he  cannot  capitalize  upon  the  emergency  unless  he 
has  what  it  takes  to  “deliver  the  goods.”  These  indispensable  char¬ 
acteristics  are  ability,  courage,  stick-to-it-iveness,  sense  of  humor, 
immaculate  appearance,  tolerance  and  appreciation. 

Roughly  speaking  there  are  approximately  eighteen  thousand 
blind  persons  in  Pennsylvania.  Obviously  it  is  more  important  than 
ever  before  to  be  realistic  about  employment  in  general,  and  more 
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specifically  the  employment  of  handicapped  persons.  When  labor  and 
skilled  services  of  all  categories  are  at  premium  levels,  due  to  poten¬ 
tial  shortages,  misstatements  of  the  facts  are  detrimental  to  the  over¬ 
all  results  anticipated. 

It  has  been  stated  that  sixteen  thousand  of  Pennsylvania's  blind 
population  could  be  gainfully  employed  in  the  present  emergency  in 
civilian  or  war  production.  In  any  realistic  or  orthodox  appreciation 
of  the  facts  the  figure  just  quoted  is  extremely  high.  It  is  to  be 
recalled  that  forty-two  per  cent  of  the  blind  people  of  Pennsylvania 
are  seventy  years  of  age  or  older,  and  twenty-one  per  cent  between 
sixty  and  seventy  years;  hence  sixty-three  per  cent  are  beyond  the 
reach  of  remunerative  employment  in  sheltered  shop  or  outside  in¬ 
dustry.  We  are  therefore  prompted  to  ask  the  question,  What  stand¬ 
ard  of  employee  qualification  and  economic  need  for  employment  was 
used  by  the  author  of  this  fantastic  figure?  If  blindness  itself  is  to  be 
the  gauge  of  qualification  to  employment  in  the  war  effort,  then  six¬ 
teen  thousand  persons  is  probably  not  extravagant.  The  problem  is 
then  one  of  public  grant,  not  competitive  employment.  If,  however, 
sober  fact  and  non-sentimentality  are  to  be  the  gauge  of  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  this  highly  important  subject,  then  the  figure  is,  as  stated 
earlier,  very  high,  and  the  question  becomes  one  of  employment  strict¬ 
ly  on  a  basis  of  merit.  This  is  equitable,  and  the  only  basis  of  em¬ 
ployment  for  production  upon  which  wars  can  be  won.  The  employ- 
ability  of,  and  the  employment  possibilities  for,  blind  people  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  therefore  matters  which  resolve  themselves  into  the  con¬ 
troversial  question  of  State  grants  or  pensions  for  blind  people  as 
a  means  of  social  and  economic  relief  versus  gainful  and  congenial 
employment  on  merit  alone,  devoid  of  all  sentimentality. 

I  like  to  think  of  pensions  for  blind  people  as  public  grants  offered 
in  honest  recognition  of  the  permanent,  serious  handicap  which  blind¬ 
ness  and  partial  impairment  of  vision  are  and  always  will  be.  Their 
giving  should  be  in  denomination  sufficient  to  relieve  the  beneficiary 
of  employment  responsibility,  when  he  is  unqualified  therefor.  Simul¬ 
taneously  the  granting  of  his  pension  should  not  penalize  the  em¬ 
ployable  blind  person  in  his  procurement  of  gainful  and  congenial 
occupation.  Under  this  standard  the  pension  would  become  an  incent¬ 
ive  to  greater  accomplishment  and  the  inevitable  attainment  of  a 
higher  standard  of  living.  Blind  people  are  not  inevitably  liabilities 
to  themselves  and  to  society  in  general.  They  can  and  will,  in  the 
presence  of  encouragement  from  that  society,  demonstrate  their  right 
to  greater  consideration  by  gratefully  performing  men's  parts  in 
life.  Seeing  people  are  employed  in  response  to  the  supply  and  demand 
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theory  and  on  a  basis  of  qualifications  or  merit.  Fundamentally  the 
same  policy  should  be — and  is — practiced  by  employers  in  outside 
industry,  business  and  professions,  where  blind  people  are  involved. 
Employment  by  virtue  of  the  blindness  of  the  employee  would  be 
disastrous  to  all  concerned.  When  blind  adults  recognize  this  con¬ 
dition  and  more  adequately  equip  themselves  with  the  essential  quali¬ 
fications  for  employment  in  the  open  market  their  services  in  com¬ 
petition  with  seeing  workers  will  become  more  general.  At  present 
comparatively  few  blind  people  have  these  qualifications,  due  to  no 
fault  of  their  own.  In  limited  degree  sheltered  workshops  are  pro¬ 
vided  for  those  blind  adults  who  are  not  equipped  to  work  in  the  out¬ 
side  world,  and  homework  is  frequently  provided  for  those  who  are 
unable  to  cope  with  production  problems  even  in  these  sheltered  shops. 

This  acceptance  of  blind  labor  and  skilled  services  will  not  come 
overnight,  and  not  until  more  adequate  placement  facilities  are  estab¬ 
lished  in  this  State.  Then  too  the  passage  of  time  will  undoubtedly 
prove  the  efficacy  in  the  present-day  assumption  of  many  knowing 
persons  that  the  obligation  of  the  resident  schools  for  blind  children 
and  adolescents  does  not  end  with  their  primary  education  and  prep¬ 
aration  for  higher  education,  but  rightfully  embraces  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  of  the  undergraduate  and  graduate,  vocational  training  of  the 
same,  and  finally  the  provision  of  apprenticeship  experience  for  those 
who  will  choose  to  follow  the  trades  and  kindred  callings.  The  laws 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  do  not  disqualify  blind  adults 
from  employment  in  competition  with  seeing  workers.  Statistics 
reveal  a  very  low  percentage  of  second  disabilities  resulting  from  the 
employment  of  handicapped  workers,  including  blind  persons.  The 
specter  of  Workmen’s  Compensation  Laws  which  has  discouraged 
the  already  doubting  employer  has  militated  against  a  more  aggres¬ 
sive  policy  on  the  part  of  the  educators  of  blind  juveniles  in  the  past. 

Mr.  A.  G.  Cowgill,  Principal,  and  Mr.  0.  E.  Day,  Placement  Agent, 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  are 
to  be  congratulated  upon  their  pioneering  in  the  Philadelphia  area, 
to  the  end  that  the  undergraduates  and  graduates  of  this  fine  insti¬ 
tution  may  receive  adequate  vocational  guidance  and  subsequent 
employment  in  business  and  industry.  In  all  fairness  however,  it 
should  be  stated  that  there  is  still  a  degree  of  ineptitude  among 
blind  juveniles,  as  in  the  ranks  of  blind  adults.  Blind  people  are  con¬ 
spicuous  when  employed  side  by  side  with  seeing  workers,  and  so 
much  is  expected  of  them  that  they  stand  out  in  contrast  with  the 
latter  when  their  output  is  below  par.  It  is  therefore  absolutely  essen¬ 
tial  that  they  perform  just  a  little  better  than  the  other  fellow. 
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If  the  present  favorable  trend  is  maintained  in  our  schools  for 
blind  children;  if  the  pension  laws  are  so  arranged  as  to  encourage, 
rather  than  discourage,  initiative ;  if  the  .prospective  employer  holds 
an  open  mind  toward  the  employment  of  blind  adults;  if  broader 
placement  facilities  are  introduced  in  this  community,  and  if  the  blind 
prospect  himself  recognizes  his  limitations  and  adjusts  his  life  ac¬ 
cordingly,  his  chances  for  employment  will  be  immeasurably  en¬ 
hanced.  I  believe  this  to  be  a  conservative  forecast — one  which  is  not 
tinctured  by  wartime  psychology. 


- o - 

SOME  DONT’S  TO  DO 

Reprinted  from  “Light”  by  courtesy  of  J.  Robert  Atkinson, 

Managing  Director,  Braille  Institute  of  America,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

1.  Don’t  treat  the  blind  as  abnormal  human  beings,  simply  be¬ 
cause  they  cannot  see  physically.  Remember  that  about  nine  out  of 
every  ten  blind  persons  you  meet  lost  their  sight  in  mature  years. 
In  any  event,  they  are  interested  in  the  things  that  you  like  to  see, 
hear,  read  about,  and  discuss. 

2.  Don’t  talk  to  a  blind  person  as  though  he  were  deaf;  the 
fact  that  he  cannot  see  is  no  indication  he  cannot  hear  well. 

3.  Don’t  address  a  blind  person  through  his  companion  or  guide, 
thereby  presuming  he  has  a  child’s  mentality. 

4.  Don’t  refer  to  blindness  as  an  affliction ;  it  is  only  a  physical 
handicap  reduced  to  a  25  per  cent  minimum  by  many  of  the  blind. 

5.  Don’t  pity  a  blind  person,  nor  express  sympathy  for  him  in 
his  presence. 

6.  Don’t  exclaim  “wonderful”  or  “marvelous”  merely  because  a 
blind  person  may  do  many  of  the  normal  things  such  as  consult  his 
watch  for  the  correct  time ;  dial  the  telephone ;  sign^  his  name  in 
longhand,  etc. 

« 

7.  Don’t  talk  of  a  “sixth  sense”  or  “providential  compensation” 
and  so  perpetuate  an  obstinate  delusion.  The  extraordinary  talent  is 
often  merely  the  development  of  latent  mental  resources. 

8.  Don’t  try  to  “carry”  a  blind  person  when  assisting  him  to 
cross  the  street,  to  enter  a  vehicle,  or  to  mount  the  stairs.  You  need 
only  guide  his  hand  to  the  handle  or  rail ;  he  will  do  the  rest. 

9.  Don’t,  when  assisting  a  blind  person  to  a  chair,  turn  him 
around  abruptly,  and  then  push  him  into  it.  Simply  place  his  hand  on 
the  back  or  arm  of  the  chair;  this  gives  him  its  location.  That  is 
enough. 

10.  Don’t  angle  when  guiding  a  blind  person  across  the  street; 
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walk  straight  across,  if  possible ;  otherwise  you  may  upset  his  reckon¬ 
ing  and  cause  him  to  stumble  when  approaching  the  curb. 

11.  Don't  push  a  blind  person  ahead  of  you  anywhere.  Let  him 
take  hold  of  your  arm.  The  motion  of  your  body  informs  him  what 
to  expect,  usually.  In  narrow  passages  or  aisles,  where  this  rule 
cannot  be  practiced,  you  should  walk  ahead  of  the  blind  person  and 
let  him  follow. 

12.  Don’t  think  that  a  blind  guest  is  an  unusual  responsibility, 
needing  someone  to  dress,  bib,  and  feed  him. 

13.  Don’t  think  it  abnormal  when  a  blind  person  asks  for  the 
location  of  electric  light  switches  in  the  home  or  office.  Often  this 
helps  him  to  “light”  the  way  for  others,  and  quite  often  he  himself 
prefers  a  lighted  room. 

14.  Don’t  ascertain  if  a  blind  guest  prefers  sugar  in  his  tea 
by  addressing  his  companion.  A  blind  man  once  said  to  me,  with  a 
good  deal  of  zest,  that  nothing  annoyed  him  more  than  to  have  his 
hostess  ask  of  his  daughter,  “Does  your  father  take  sugar  in  his  tea?” 

15.  Don’t  make  unusual  revision  of  conversation  to  avoid  using 
the  word  “see”  by  substituting  the  word  “hear”  or  “heard.”  Use 
the  word  “blind”  without  hesitation  if  you  are  discussing  blindness 
with  persons  so  handicapped,  but  don’t  substitute  this  topic  for  the 
weather. 

16.  Don’t  fail  to  speak,  if  only  a  word,  on  entering  a  room  in 
which  there  is  a  blind  person;  it  announces  your  presence  and  helps 
him  to  identify  you. 

17.  Don’t  fail  to  shake  hands  when  meeting  or  leaving  a  blind 
friend.  To  him,  a  cordial  handshake  substitutes  for  a  friendly  smile. 

18.  Don’t  waste  your  time  or  the  blind  person’s  by  asking,  “Do 
you  know  who  this  is?”  or  by  saying,  “Now  guess  who  I  am.”  And, 
“Now,  don’t  tell  me  you  don’t  know  me!”  Unless  you  are  very  well 
acquainted  with  the  person  blinded,  and  unless  the  surroundings  are 

very  quiet,  it  is  better  quietly  to  say,  “This  is  Mr. - 

when  greeting  a  blind  friend. 

19.  Don’t  leave  a  blind  person  abruptly  after  conversing  with 
him  in  a  crowd,  or  where  there  is  noise  that  may  obstruct  his  hearing, 
without  quietly  advising  him  that  you  are  leaving.  Otherwise,  he  may 
find  himself  in  the  embarrassing  position  of  talking  when  no  one  is 
listening,  thus  making  himself  conspicuous. 

20.  Don’t  fail  to  inform  the  blind  person  where  the  speaker’s 
platform  is  located  at  public  gatherings  when  a  public  address  system 
is  used.  This  will  enable  him  to  face  the  speaker,  rather  than  the 
nearest  amplifier,  much  to  his  embarrassment. 
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21.  Don't  fail  to  tell  a  blind  guest  who  the  other  guests  are, 
so  that  he  may  know  of  their  presence. 

22.  Don’t  leave  a  door  ajar  in  the  home  or  office  where  there 
is  a  blind  person.  Always  keep  it  closed  or  flung  wide  open,  flush 
against  the  wall.  A  half-opened  door  is  the  most  dangerous  obstacle 
blind  people  encounter.  You,  with  normal  eyesight,  who  have  collided 
with  a  half-opened  door  in  the  dark,  fairly  cracking  the  cranium,  can 

appreciate  fully  this  admonition. 

% 

23.  Don’t  leave  any  unusual  object  in  a  passageway  or  other 
place  where  blind  people  are  in  the  habit  of  walking. 

24.  Don’t  slam  shut  the  door  of  an  automobile  wherein  is  a  blind 
passenger  without  making  sure  that  his  hands  are  out  of  the  way. 
His  fingers  are  his  stock  in  trade,  and  a  danger  besets  him  here  unless 
caution  is  practiced. 

25.  Don’t  permit  a  blind  person  riding  in  your  car  to  extend  his 
hand  or  arm  outside  the  car.  I  know  of  one  case  where  a  sighted 
person  lost  his  right  arm  in  an  accident  on  this  account;  and  I  know 
of  another  case  where  a  blind  man  would  certainly  have  lost  his  arm 
had  he  not  unknowingly  moved  it  inside  the  car  just  before  a  crash. 

26.  Don’t  force  the  approaching  blind  pedestrian  to  give  you 
the  right-of-way.  Remember,  every  time  you  cause  a  blind  person  to 
vary  from  his  general  course,  to  get  out  of  your  way,  you  cause  him 
to  lose  his  bearing.  Figuratively,  this  sets  him  on  the  high  seas 
without  a  compass. 

27.  Don’t  say  “right”  when  you  mean  “left”  while  steering  a 
blind  pedestrian.  My  observation  is  that  ninety  per  cent  of  the  people 
make  this  blunder.  It  could  cause  loss  of  life  or  a  serious  accident. 
On  one  occasion,  it  caused  me  to  plunge  headlong  into  a  ditch  in  the 
streets  of  El  Centro,  California,  years  ago.  In  this  case,  my  infor¬ 
mant  was  standing  on  a  street  corner  facing  me  as  I  started  across 
the  street.  Observing  that  I  was  angling  too  far  to  my  right  towards 
the  intersection  where  the  street  was  torn  up,  he  shouted,  “To  the 
right!”  Naturally,  I  kept  veering  to  my  right,  all  the  time  heading 
straight  for  the  ditch  until  I  landed  at  the  bottom  of  it.  He  really 
meant  for  me  to  steer  to  my  left,  which  was  to  his  right  as  he  faced 
me. 

28.  Don’t  fail  to  offer  assistance  to  a  blind  pedestrian  who  is 
crossing  the  street  or  boarding  a  trolley.  It  may  be  that  your  assist¬ 
ance  sometime  has  been  rejected  or  even  resented  by  a  blind  person 
who  fancied  he  did  not  need  your  help.  If  so,  remember  many  others 
do  need  it  and  will  give  thanks. 


KENNEDY  CAR  LINER  AND  BAG  CO.,  Inc. 

Manufacturers  of 

Kennedy  Paper  Packing  Bags 
Kennedy  Car  Liners  —  Paper  Specialties 

SHELBYVILLE,  IND. 

“When  You  Help  The  Other  Fellow  You  HELP  Yourself” 

GOLKA  LEATHER 
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Buy  your  leathercraft  supplies  direct  from  the  manufacturer. 
Get  all  these  benefits: 

1.  Quick  Service  3.  Great  Variety 

2.  Wholesale  Prices  4.  Dependable  Quality 

5.  Endorsed  by  all  Blind  Agencies 

ROBERT  J.  GOLKA  COMPANY 

18  N.  MONTELLO  ST.  BROCKTON,  MASS. 


MAKE  YOUR  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT 

IN  FAVOR  OF 

PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


JACOB  GILMAN 

JOBBER  AND  CONVERTER  OF  COTTON  GOODS 
SUITABLE  FOR  RAG  RUGS 

5-7  South  Eutaw  Street 
BALTIMORE,  MARYLAND 
Est.  1893 


Sbixuidtecken, 

A.  E.  CRAIG 

P^Untina 

Gatnpxz*uf 

CHARLESTON,  ILLINOIS 

• 

Broom  Corn  Dealer 

Printer  of  THE  SEER 

In  Illinois  and  Western 

Broom  Corn  in  local 

• 

and  car  load  lots. 

Phone  2-8200 

I  have  been  in  the  same 

• 

business  at  the  same  old 

1447-49  Regina  Street 

stand  for  over  thirty 

HARRISBURG,  PENNA. 

years. 

Cotton  Yarn 

Established  1881 

Cordage 

• 

Broom  Corn,  Hickory  Fibre, 

Twine 

Stalks,  and  Palm  Fibre. 

Have  served  the  Trade  for 

many  years  as  a  dependable 
source  of  supply.  Send  us 

your  inquiries. 

CHARLES  H. 

A.  W.  ARCHER  CO.,  Inc. 

DEMAREST,  Inc. 

102  WORTH  STREET 

227  WATER  STREET 

NEW  YORK 

NEW  YORK  CITY 

KAY-CRAFT  CO. 

Distributors  of 

Empire,  Dixie,  Maysville,  Lawndale 
and  Shelton  Carpet  Warp 

116  GRANT  STREET  OLYPHANT,  PENNSYLVANIA 


Compliments  of 

Geo.  H.  Maus,  Inc. 

Importers  Broom  Supplies 
AMSTERDAM,  N.  Y. 


THE 

THOMAS  MONAHAN  CO. 


Broom  Corn 


BALE  OR  CAR 


ARCOLA,  ILLINOIS 


THE  LEATHERCRAFT  GUILD  OF  AMERICA 

affiliated  with 

THE  S.  &  S.  LEATHER  CO. 

COLCHESTER  CONNECTICUT 

*  *  *  * 

•  As  pioneers  in  the  field  of  leather  work  for  the  blind, 
we  have  helped  introduce  this  craft  to  associations  and 
homeworkers  throughout  the  world.  Our  diversified  line 
of  more  than  seventy  items  was  designed  to  offer  the  blind 
worker  a  highly  remunerative  occupation  by  the  making 
and  selling  of  useful,  saleable  products.  Our  latest 
item  is  a  “War  Ration  Book”  holder,  which  is  designed 
for  lacing. 

Write  for  our  fully  illustrated 
catalogue  and  price  list 


BARRON  &  WOLF 

NEOGA,  ILLINOIS 

Box  7  Phone,  Neoga  12 

Commission  Dealers  in 

BROOM  CORN 

Direct  from  the  grower  to  manufacturer 

NORTHERN  HARD  MAPLE 

CHAIR  and  FOOTSTOOL  FRAMES 

ADAPTABLE  FOR  DOUBLE 
CANE  AND  REED  SPLINTS 


THE  CHAIRS  THAT  NEVER  LET  YOU  DOWN 


MOTTVILLE  CHAIR  WORKS,  Inc.  MOTTVILLE,  N.  Y. 


TRUSTEES  AND  ALTERNATES 
PENNSYLVANIA  ASSOCIATION  FOR  THE  BLIND 


LEHIGH  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Gerald  Backenstoe,  Franklin  Lichtenwalner, 

W.  G.  B.  Woodring 

ALTERNATES — Dr.  Samuel  A.  Phillips,  Joseph  Mosser,  George  C.  Hutchins 

BLAIR  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — D.  N.  Slep,  H.  J.  Baum,  J.  Lester  Laughlin 
ALTERNATES — Harry  L.  Johnston,  E.  J.  Master,  H.  D.  Coulter 

NORTHAMPTON  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Clifford  F.  Frey,  Mrs.  Alexander  Maysels,  Mrs.  R.  L.  Hunsicker 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  Henry  I.  Klopp,  Rev.  Milton  Yaeck,  Mrs.  Adams  Dodson 

BUTLER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  C.  Brandon,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Stepp,  Mrs.  Mary  C.  Parker 

ERIE  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  Harry  W.  Schaal,  Mrs.  S.  D.  Ostrow,  Mrs.  Edmund  J.  Mehl 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Wm.  J.  Harrison,  Mrs.  James  D.  Stark,  I.  D.  McQuiston 

DAUPHIN  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — F.  E.  Weaver,  Earle  Schaeffer,  Mrs.  Arthur  Hull 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  A.  S.  Koser,  Mrs.  Joseph  Strouse,  Miss  Lenora  Watts 

CAMBRIA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  David  Faux,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Warner,  Miss  G.  Mabel  Davis 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Louis  Davis,  Miss  Helen  Fox,  Seymour  Silverstone 

LANCASTER  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Dr.  L.  E.  Nightengale,  Milton  Michaelis,  Mrs.  I.  M.  Shane 
ALTERNATES — James  Taylor,  Mrs.  W.  F.  Whitfield,  Miss  Eliza  S.  Paine 

VENANGO  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — Mrs.  J.  B.  Mohler,  Mrs.  John  O’Donnell,  Mrs.  A.  Tory  Peterson 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  M.  C.  Mayhew,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Montgomery,  J.  E.  Bums 

PHILADELPHIA  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — John  F.  Gordon,  Herbert  Hartung,  Edward  Marcu 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Henry  S.  Wieder,  Rev.  G.  H.  Bechtold, 

Miss  Ina  Eddingfield 

PITTSBURGH  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Franklin  C.  Irish,  Guy  H.  Nickeson,  Ross  Leffler 
ALTERNATES — Mrs.  Mary  C.  Burnett,  B.  S.  Joice,  Dr.  W.  W.  McFarland 

BERKS  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — P.  Herbert  Reigner,  R.  J.  Wenger,  L.  E.  Weber 
ALTERNATES — H.  L.  Peifer,  Mrs.  Max  Fisher,  Mrs.  0.  E.  Fox 

LACKAWANNA  COUNTY 

TRUSTEES — James  R.  Gilligan,  Vandling  D.  Rose,  Robert  G.  Coglizer 
ALTERNATES — Dr.  M.  M.  Williams,  Frederick  E.  Gerlock,  Robert  Dawson 

WILKES-BARRE  BRANCH 

TRUSTEES — Edward  Eyerman,  Jr.,  Mrs.  Anna  E.  Norris,  Bayard  Hand 
ALTERNATES — John  Collins,  John  Howell,  Mrs.  Julian  S.  Long 

TRUSTEES  AT  LARGE:  Walter  E.  Bums,  Harrisburg;  John  A.  Emery 
Pittsburgh;  H.  R.  Latimer,  Baltimore,  Maryland;  Frank  Wilbur  Main,  Pittsburgh 
Nolan  F.  Ziegler,  Harrisburg;  Philip  N.  Harrison,  Harrisburg. 


* 


